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R. Bretnors exciting new novella concerns the principals of a 
company called Underseas Ltd. It begins with the abrupt 
disappearance of the company's most brilliant scientist along 
with his entire lab, which happens to be an eighty-foot sub- 
marine with an experimental drive . . . 


Gitpin*s Space 

BY 

REGINALD BRETNOR 


peared I never realized that, even 
though we were friends and he at least 
nominally worked under me, I really 
knew next to nothing about Saul Gil- 
pin. He was a fey little man, with a big 
nose, bigger ears, and a dun-colored 
squirrel-tail moustache, and I knew — 
or at least I had assumed — that he was 
a chemist. (Who but a chemist, for 
God's sake, would name his only 
daughter Polly Esther?) Td simply tak- 
en him for granted, mostly because of 
that discreet PH (no chemical pun in- 
tended) next to his name on the roster, 
meaning that he'd been personally 
hired either by Admiral Endicott, 
when he was still alive, or by Laure, 
his widow, neither of whom ever made 
a mistake about a man. In the Navy, I 


had been the admiral's aide, and now 1 
was her general manager. It never oc- 
curred to me to ask questions about 
Saul. 

But there is no better way to get 
questions started than for a man to 
vanish while there's still daylight, and 
not by himself alone but with his entire 
lab, especially when that lab is an 
eighty-foot stiU-experimental sub- 
marine safely moored between her two 
recently completed sister ships at the 
yard where they'd been built, with all 
three just about ready for their sea 
trials. Because it was past closing time 
and we'd shut down, only two people 
saw it happening: Rhoda Durfee, Laure 
Endicott's confidental secretary, and 
Dan Kellett, our chief of security. They 
were more or less engaged, and he'd 
been walking her to the parking lot. 
The ship didn't disappear abruptly. 
There was no implosion or anything 
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like that. The blue-gray skin of Cupid's 
Arrow — the cute name Gilpin had 
given it — began, almost impercepti- 
bly, to pale. Then its texture seemed 
actually to thin. Then it and every- 
thing inside it was seen to turn mom- 
entarily transparent. Then it was gone. 
Like that. Instantly, the bay surged in 
to fill the hole, splashed back and forth 
a bit, then stilled. Nothing remained — 
nothing but the pier, and surgically 
severed hawsers, and her two sisters. 
Owl and Pussycat, now with only that 
frightening emptiness between them. 

Dan and Rhoda had reported im- 
mediately to Laure Endicott, as usual 
still in her office, and her phone caU 
had caught me before I ^ot past the 
guardpost at the gate. I wasted no time 
getting back to her. 

She sat behind the huge, polished 
rosewood desk she had inherited from 
the admiral — just as she had inherited 
Underseas, Ltd., and his shipyard, his 
library, his gun collection, his hunting 
dogs. If she had not inherited his abil- 
ity, it was because she had no need of 
it. He had died owning one shipyard. 
Five years later, she had three, one in 
Ireland, one in Brazil, aU building car- 
go subs and tankers. She had been 
bom French-Canadian, educated in 
Paris and in England, and she was one 
of those rare, rare women who carry 
all their beauty with them as they age. 
Her face was a seventeenth century 
face: a patrician nose, slighdy arched 
brows over cool, piercing gray eyes; 
she wore her silver hair in one of those 


beautifully impossible arrangements 
that must take a personal maid at least 
half an hour to arrange. Though she 
was not really tall, I always felt she 
was towering over me. The first time 
Janet, my wife, met her at a party, she 
watched her for a while, then turned to 
me and said, ''Geoff, teU me — your 
Mrs. Endicott is more than old enough 
to be my mother, much more, and yet 
every man in this room — and that in- 
cludes you, my love — can't keep his 
eyes off her." 

When 1 told her that she herself was 
much more bekutiful, and that it was 
just noblesse oblige, she kicked me in 
the shins. 

Now Laure Endicott smiled at me, a 
friendly smile, but with no humor in it. 
She gestured me to my accustomed 
chair at the comer of her desk. Kellett 
and Rhoda Durfee were already seat- 
ed, facing her, Dan looked like a har- 
ried quarterback, Rhoda working her 
capable, shapely hands against each 
other in her lap. 

"I shall outline what has happened," 
said Laure Endicott, "and then you can 
question Rhoda and Mr. Kellett, who 
both witnessed it." 

Dispassionately, as though she 
were giving me a routine rundown on 
the weather, she told about the disap- 
pearance of Cupid's Arrow. She turned 
to them. "Can you add anything to 
that?" 

"You've covered it," said Dan, ob- 
viously impressed. "Every bit of it." 

"Except for one thing, Mrs. Endi- 
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cott/' Rhoda put in hesitantly. 'There 
— there was no sound. It — well, it 
just melted, and there was nothing left . " 

There was a touch of hysteria in her 
voice, and Laure Endicott soothed her 
expertly. "Rhoda," she said, "that's 
why Fm sure it didn't simply melt or 
anything like that. It couldn't have, 
not without a trace. It was, if any> 
thing, transferred, sent somewhere 
else. We'll have to try to find out 
where and how." 

Almost in an instant, 1 had experi- 
enced utter shock, cold realization, 
and half-acceptance of the unbeliev- 
able. 

She leaned toward us. "In the 
meantime we've other fish to fry. Be- 
fore too long, one of Dan's boys is go- 
ing to realize that Cupid's Arrow's 
disappeared, and once the word's out 
the whole yard will be swarming — 
local police, federal men, then the 
media and God only knows who else 
following. Geoff, what do you think 
we ought to do7" 

1 hesitated, juggling choices. "1 
think our best bet's a cover-up — at 
least for now. That may give us a 
chance to find what happened. Other- 
wise, government—" We exchanged 
glances, thinking of the people who 
had come to power in Washington. 
"Otherwise, they'll really make a mess 
of things, and we'll have nothing left to 
get our teeth into." 

She sat back, smiling grimly now. 
T was hoping you'd say that." Dan 
Kellett here tells me both the ship's 


hawsers were cut off razor clean. 
Could we give their ends a quick laser 
bum to hide the fact?" 

"No reason why not, if no one sees 
us." 

"I can manage it if we can keep our 
own men off my back," Dan told her. 
He stood up massively. "It's lucky Saul 
wouldn't stand for any automatic se- 
curity devices when there was anyone 
aboard. If he had, the fat'd be in the 
fire. Right, Commander?" 

"Right, Dan." 

He took his intercom out of his 
pocket and called two men I knew 
w.ould be nearest. 

"Sousa! Myers! Kellett here at the 
office. From the window it looks like 
maybe there's steam or smoke out near 
the end of the north slip. Probably 
nothing, but better chase on up and 
check it out." 

We waited till they got back to him 
that they were on the way. Then, 
quickly and quietly, he left the room. I 
looked inquiringly at Laure Endicott. 

"You're wondering why I'm so anx- 
ious to make things look as though the 
boat's been stolen?" She smiled. "Part- 
ly, Geoff, it's because of the people 
we'll be dealing with. But there's some- 
thing else. Saul told me about a week 
ago that he'd accomplished something 
sensational — a major breakthrough. 
He halfway hinted at a preview — he 
called it a premiere. The only other 
people present were to be his daughter, 
and his Chinese girl friend, that pretty 
Lillian Yee, and you, and Franz Andra- 
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di because after all he did a lot of work 
on it with Saul. 1 don't want the pow- 
ers that be even to suspect that there 
might be more involved than some 
minor improvement in the drive or 
power plant — and, Geoff, there was/' 

We sat there looking at each other 
silently, hoping Dan wouldn't be too 
long with his "Mission accomplished!" 

He wasn't. It took him eight min- 
utes by the clock. Finally his voice 
came back to us. "Commander Cor- 
mac? Looks like it's time for me to but- 
ton up. I've a dinner date, but I'll come 
back and make a quick check around 
midnight." 

Our intercoms were scrambled but 
Dan was spooked. Well, so was I. 
"Good boy," I told him, playing right 
along. "See you tomorrow." 

We looked at each other, Laure En- 
dicott and I. "Well," I said, "now the 
shooting starts. We'll just have to face 
up to whatever weirdos our new gov- 
ernment sends down to bug us." 

Rhoda was crying very softly — 
beautiful, loyal, dedicated Rhoda. She 
had a worthless brother, Arley, es- 
tranged except when he came begging 
her for money; and a grandmother, an 
inoffensive, ineffectual semi-alcoholic 
living in a protected retirement com- 
plex, whom Rhoda visited sadly and 
dutifuUy. None of us realized how 
dreadfully vulnerable she was going to 
be because of them. Laure Endicott 
and Dan were the only real family 
Rhoda had. I went and patted her on 
the shoulder. "I'm glad the admiral 


didn't see these so-called Individualists 
take power," I said. "He reaUy was an 
individualist — and these apes are 
against everything he stood for." 

His widow nodded. "He recognized 
them immediately for what they were. 
Their individualism,' he told me, 
'means only that everyone's free to be 
like every other individual — and 
they'll define that. When they talk 
about private enterprise, they simply 
mean you're free to buy a share or two 
in one of the great conglomerates — 
but if you succeed by yourself you're a 
public menace. Like me.' " 

She did not allow her bitterness to 
affect her voice. The admiral had been 
relentless in his opposition to the In- 
dividualist People's Party, in his cut- 
ting denunciations of their heavily 
fimded charismatic leader, Breck Dug- 
gan — Good or Breck — and their en- 
tire program. Both she and 1 felt that 
when his private plane slammed into 
the Cascades, killing him and his co- 
pilot, there'd been dirty work afoot. 
But there was no way to prove it, and 
anyway, by that time IPP influence 
had grown to the point where they 
could have hamstrung us. Since then, 
they had swept the country. Good OF 
Breck was now our president, and his 
movement was spreading into other 
countries, south of the border, through 
what remained of the British Common- 
wealth, even behind the Iron Curtain, 
where Marxist ideologues had found a 
spiritual kinship between their repress 
sive collectivism and his own — it re- 
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minded me of the Hitler-Stalin pact at 
the start of World War II. The death 
rate among independent industries had 
soared, and so far Underseas had sur- 
vived only because Laure Endicott 
seemed to know even more than the 
Japanese about economically building 
first-class cargo submarines. 

Rhoda dried her eyes. ''Hadn't I 
better be going home, Mrs. Endicott?" 
she said. 

Laure Endicott stood up. "Please 
don't," she answered. "I need you 
both. I'm going to take you out to din- 
ner, somewhere where we can't be 
foimd too easily. Geoffrey, why don't 
you phone Janet and see if she can join 
us at — let's see — how about Les 
Trois Mousquetaires? Rhoda can go 
and freshen up while you're phoning." 

Rhoda looked at her gratefully, and 
went out, and I reached for the phone, 
but Laure stopped me. "A moment, 
Geoffreyl Rhoda and Dan Kellett can 
go together. You can ride with me be- 
cause I want to talk to you. I want to 
brief you on some things you don't 
know — about Saul and Cupid's Ar~ 
row. Janet can drive you home after 
dinner — and you'll probably either 
find the phone ringing for you when 
you get there, or else one of our people 
waiting to rush you to the yard." 

I called Janet at the hospital, and 
waited while they had her paged. We'd 
been planning to have dinner out to- 
gether anyhow, and she was delighted 
to go to a restaurant that was so quiet- 
ly famous, and she'd meet us there. 


Laure was a good driver. We left 
the yard behind us, and she turned her 
swift, silent car onto the access road 
leading to the freeway and the city. 

"Geoffrey," she said, "have you 
ever wondered exactly what we've 
been paying Saul Gilpin for? Of 
course, it was to develop better and 
cheaper ways of doing things, but that 
wasn't all by any means. John never 
believed that very profitable myth that 
only corporate or university or gov- 
ernment-owned think tanks can come 
up with anything original — that ev- 
erything's become too complex for the 
individual genius who just can't or 
won't fit into a think-tank slot. Years 
ago, he said, 'Someday Saul's going to 
come up with something really revolu- 
tionary, something the whole world's 
been waiting for without knowing it. 
My money's on him.' Geoffrey, Saul 
was working on a new drive." 

"I knew that," I said, "but I just 
assumed he'd worked out a new way 
of converting the nukepak's energy to 
electricity. Maybe he wasn't a mad sci- 
entist, Laure, but he really played the 
part — living aboard Cupid's Arrow, 
actually setting up housekeeping there 
the last few months, bragging to every- 
body that he was working on the 
world's fastest sub. It was just lucky 
that sub-killers have made submarines 
so vulnerable that they're militarily 
worthless — otherwise, the govern- 
ment would have plucked him out of 
here long ago." 

"Lucky for him — and us. His new 
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drive wasn't as simple as he made it 
sound. It was based on concepts that, 
quite literaUy, nobody else could un- 
derstand. Franz Andradi told me he 
couldn't, even though he's a nuclear 
engineer. Once I a^ed Saul to explain 
it to me, and he replied, *Chire mad- 
ame, I would be delighted to, but no — 
there is no way. It echoes the poetry at 
the heart of process, that's what it 
does! But I promise you — it will suc- 
ceed! Indeed it will, and then you can 
throw the greatest party of all time to 
celebrate, even if I'm no longer there.' 
Then he bowed, and walked off chuck- 
ling to himself." 

I was beginning to catch on; a new 
and even more disquieting dimension 
was being added to the v^shing of 
Cupid’s Arrow. 

"Do you mean," I asked, "that 
Saul's new drive did more than just 
drive? That it shifted Cupid's Arrow 
into — into — oh, hell! — into a differ- 
ent universe or something?" 

"Or something," she replied. "Yes. 
And that's why I'll do anything — and 
I mean anything — to keep Good Ol' 
Breck and his people from finding out 
about it." 

"What about Saul?" 

"He must've been aboard — he and 
his cute Lillian Yee, and probably Pol- 
ly Esther, too. He'd never have let him- 
self get left behind in that kind of an 
experiment. And he wouldn't have 
gone off without them." 

"Do you suppose that's what he 
meant when he talked of celebrating 


even if he were no longer present?" 

"Probably. God only knows where 
they are now. They may no longer 
even exist. Anyhow, I intend to find 
out what happened. Are you with me, 
Geoff?" 

"All the way," I told her. 

"And Dan KeUett?" 

"He feels the way I do — about you 
and about the IPP. What about Franz? 
How much does he know?" 

Momentarily, she smiled. "Probab- 
ly more than we do. By an odd coin- 
cidence, he went off backpacking in 
Montana — at least ten days, he said, 
up in the high country where no tele- 
phone can reach him." 

The freeway crossed the river, and 
we looked down on the city turning on 
its lights, and I found myself wonder- 
ing what was going to happen to it un- 
der Duggan's rule. 

"Thank God," I said, "that some of 
the creeps Good Ol' Breck's appointed 
to high office aren't too bright. Still, 
we'd better cover all bases." 

"Do you remember how John used 
to put it? 'The first contingency plans 
you make are for when somebody 
sinks your unsinkable ship.' " 

"Well, let's suppose we can keep 
them hoodwinked," I asked. 'Then 
how do we go about finding out what 
and how?" 

"I'll know more after we talk with 
Franz," she told me. "Right now I 
haven't even a shred of an idea." 

"Didn't you keep copies of Saul's 
records — you know, equations, dia- 
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grains, blueprints, parts lists, all that 
sort of thing?" 

"Geoffrey, Saul didn't work that 
way. He never offered them. I never 
asked for them. We'll have to depend 
on what Franz can tell us when he gets 
back. At this stage, maybe it's iust as 
weD. There literally isn't anything for 
anyone to find." 

That I couldn't argue with. 

As we wound down into the city, 
she told me what immediate action she 
was going to take. "We both know 
how the Individualist People's party 
operates," she said. "Their goons used 
terrorist tactics and KGB tactics, the 
whole immoral arsenal, during their 
drive to power and in their interparty 
rivalries, but we can't waste energy 
getting scared. We'll go on the offen- 
sive. We'll report it to the local police 
Immediately, and to the state and fed- 
eral agencies. We'll blame it on indus- 
trial espionage and sabotage. We'll 
scream to all the media — theft of our 
super-submarine, possible kidnapping 
of its inventor and his daughter! We'll 
raise the roof and keep on raising it. Of 
course, they'll have the Coast Guard 
and the Navy out, but when they don't 
find Cupid's Arrow they'll simply 
think she slipped away. Only sub- 
killers would be dead certain, and even 
they wouldn't dare to use those — not 
in peacetime, and with all the inter- 
national traffic." 

"Okay," I said, grinning at her 
'The minute the yard gets in touch 
we'll get to work." 


U 

Laure was one of those rare, won- 
derful people who not only can relax 
and enjoy themselves even when they 
know the world may fall in on them to- 
morrow, but who can transmit the 
feeling to those around them. All 
through dinner, she kept anxiety at 
bay, soothing Rhoda, gradually teas- 
ing out my own worry lines, carefully 
briefing Janet on what had happened 
without alarming her. Of course, the 
fact that it was a splendid dinner, 
superbly served, did no harm; and 
when finally, at about ten-thirtv, we 
went our separate ways, knowing we'd 
see each other again in less than half an 
hour, we were actually lighthearted. 

It didn't last. As Janet and 1 drove 
up to our apartment, we saw the com- 
pany car waiting at the entrance. It 
was Sousa, who'd been trying to 
phone me all evening. He'd figured 
we'd gone off someplace, but took the 
chance we'd come on home. Some- 
body had stolen Cupid's Arrow— 

1 made appropriate noises of shock- 
ed disbelief, and he blurted out what 
they had found. What with Saul living 
right aboard with a phone and his own 
kinky alarm system, they hadn't both- 
ered to check on the small subs for 
nearly an hour after they came back 
from the North Slip — and then — 
well, the ship was gone. They'd caUed 
in to the office and told Ordway, who 
was in charge with Kellett gone, and 
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he'd told them not to disturb anything 
and to get in touch right away with 
Mrs. Endicott or me. 

"Come up to the apartment/' I told 
him. "We've got to call the cops." 

We hurried. I got through to dty 
police harbor detail — and found that 
Laure had phoned them a few minutes 
before and they were on their way. She 
hadn't had as far to drive as we. So 
then I called the feds, and some nasty 
bastard — a new IPP appointee by the 
sound of him — told me Laure had called 
them, too, and I'd better get my butt 
down to the yard on the double, and 
what kind of amateur job were we do- 
ing down there anyhow, letting some- 
body steal a friggin' submarine? 

1 gave him a soft answer, and took 
off after Sousa. When we roared in 
past the gate guard, I saw nothing but 
police cars, sheriffs' cars, federal cars, 
and lots of media cars, with everyone 
snorting around and shouting orders. 1 
pushed through to Laure's office, and 
found a couple of the new federal boys 
trying to browbeat her and getting ab- 
solutely nowhere. I looked them over, 
and decided that their qualifying ex- 
perience must've been either as jail 
guards or inmates. They seemed to fig- 
ure they had the problem solved: Was 
Underseas, Ltd., having money prob- 
lems? And was this weird sub insured? 
And for how much? And how about 
the Gilpin guy, was he aboard? And 
who stood to coUect his insurance? 

Laure was playing with them, giv- 


ing them deliberately evasive answers, 
getting them more and more fouled up 
in their own confusion, and generally 
managing things so they'd believe 
what'd be best for us, so I went down 
into the yard again and got Dan alone 
for a moment. "How's it going?" I ask- 
ed. 

"Fine! They've been stomping 
around over absolutely everything, 
even each other. Believe me, if I left 
any evidence when 1 used the laser — 
by the way, I took care to leave a few 
bums on the pier — it's either gone by 
now or so kicked around it's meaning- 
less." 

"Let's hope sol" 

"There's one guy worries me." He 
frowned. "A brick outhouse sort of 
character named Whalen Borg. He's 
not running with the pack, and he's got 
a look on him like he's out to bum a 
heretic." He saw the expression on my 
face. "Know anything about him?" 

"Too much. He's a displaced aya- 
tollah. But not stupid — no way. 
While he was working for the party 
his business was burning heretics — 
pr at least working them over pret- 
ty nastily. And that's not the worst. I 
knew him in the service. They found 
him pulling rough stuff on enlisted men 
— and women — and it was the ad- 
miral who brought charges and made 
them stick, but strings were pulled and 
he ended up out on a psychiatric dis- 
charge. He'U have forgotten none of it, 
and he'll be remembering that I tesd- 
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Bed against him, too. And now he's a 
fed?" 

"Buzzer and everything. He doesn't 
act like he's in charge, but also he 
doesn't act as if anyone's in charge of 
him. And he's been asking the wrong 
questions." 

"Such as—" 

"Such as what kind of drive was 
Saul working on? And how come he 
was getting such special treatment? 
And when could his records be made 
available for inspection?" 

"Dan, Borg changes the whole pic- 
ture. He's a personal enemy — not just 
of mine, but of Mrs. Endicott's because 
she's the admiral's widow. From now 
on, we can't forget him for a moment, 
especially if things quiet down and he 
seems to fade into the background. It 
could be we'll have to fi^t a little pri- 
vate war, and if we do there won't be 
any rules. Catch on?" 

He nodded, so I gave him a slap on 
the back and went up to Laure's office 
again. Now she had even more com- 
pany — media people, agents, cops — 
all milling around while the agent in 
charge, another new appointee, sound- 
ed off about how he had the whole 
case in the bag. He was a gangling, 
school teacherish sort of man with an 
abrasive sideshow barker's voice, and 
he was promising the media the great- 
est story of the year. Of course, he had 
to keep it under wraps until he'd had 
everything checked out, but they could 
go ahead and tell the world that it was 
significant — most significant — that 


this Saul Gilpin's girl friend was Chi- 
nese. And they could also say that 
neither he nor the administration took 
any stock in Mrs. Endicott's accusation 
that perhaps one of the major con- 
glomerates had stolen the submarine. 
Now possibly some other irresponsible 
smaU entrepreneur.... He left the sug- 
gestion hanging for the media people 
to bite at; and Laure Endicott, ignoring 
him, smiled at them regaUy. 

Then, in the opposite comer of the 
room, I saw Whalen Borg staring at 
me. He was enormous — almost gro- 
tesquely so because to match his chest 
and shoulders he should have been a 
foot and a half taller. His thinning hair 
was combed very carefully across his 
tub-shaped head. His round, colorless, 
cold eyes protruded slightly, drawing, 
attention from his undistinguished, 
heavy face. He stared at me, smiling 
very slightly, and I stared through him 
for a moment before I let my glance 
drift on. 

A few minutes later, it was over. 
The agent in charge dismissed the 
media; he herded his own people 
through the door; he didn't even both- 
er to say good night. And Whalen 
Borg, never taking his eyes off me, was 
the last to leave. The first late, late 
newscasts were telling all about it — 
the suspected Chinese involvement, 
and how Saul Gilpin had a record of 
mental instability, and how taxpayers' 
money was bei^ wasted on an unim- 
portant incident which could never 
have occured at a conglomerate yard. 
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On the surface all was going well. 
There was only that one fly in the oint-: 
ment, and I didn't need to point it out. 
Laure had seen him, too. 

The next two weeks were raucous. 
Individualist People's Party senators 
and congressmen shouted about the 
danger of letting "fly-by-night specu- 
lators" play games with industries vital 
to the economy; they demanded inves- 
tigations; they introduced bills which — 
even though destined to die quickly in 
committee — showed clearly what the 
future held in store for us once both 
Houses were purged of our last friends. 
The media, of course, yelled just as 
loudly. Cupid's Arrow could not be 
found? Their inside information said 
she'd been destroyed — again for in- 
surance — or gobbled up whole by a 
huge Chinese naval cargo sub like Jo- 
nah in the whale, or (God help me!) 
stolen by Saul Gilpin for a protracted 
sex orgy with his girl friend and his 
daughter. 

The cops kept pestering us, always 
with the same questions, the same in- 
nuendos; and we kept on giving them 
the same answers, very patiently. 
Whalen Borg, to my surprise, didn't 
show up again — and that alarmed me 
more than the rest of it. It was a dead 
certainty — that he was watching, 
planning, waiting. Of course, we kept 
on shouting to the media about our 
stolen submarine, but I knew Borg 
didn't believe that it was stolen, 
though the rest of them swallowed the 


story, hook, line, and sinker. 

Then suddenly all the fuss died 
aw^y. The party noisemakers found 
new issues to panic their constituents. 
The media found new targets to attack. 
And I redoubled our precautions. 

Franz Andradi came back from his 
vacation a few days later. He checked 
in at the office, and it was obvious that 
Saul's disappearance had been ho sur- 
prise to him; but we didn't want to 
start questioning him, not then. The 
admiral had sponsored his parents 
years before when they had emigrated, 
and he and the Endicotts had been 
close friends ever since. He was dark 
and lithe and wild, looking more like a 
Hungarian hussar than a nuclear en- 
gineer, and where the ladies were con- 
cerned he made the most of it. But gen- 
erally men liked him; he played fair. 
We had hired him with only his M.S., 
and he had worked for us for a little 
more than a year, mostly with Saul but 
sometimes on more conventional proj- 
ects. 

It wasn't until all three of us were in 
Laure's car on the way to lunch that 
Franz began to talk about it. Saul had 
tipped him off, had told him to get out 
of town and stay out until the flap sub- 
sided. He promised him that, yes in- 
deed, there was going to be a flap — a 
simply lovely flap — and that when 
Franz heard about it he'd know exactly 
what had happened, even if he didn't 
understand exactly how. Franz had 
trusted Saul implicitly, guessing that 
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whatever he was planning was in the 
best interest of us all. Now Franz look- 
ed at Laure apologetically to see if she 
was offended at having been left out of 
it. 

She wasn't. She simply nodded. 
"And what did happen, Franz? What, 
exactly, did Saul's invention do?" 

"I wouldn't know. I'm a nuclear en- 
gineer — not a theoretical physicist," 
he answered; and I saw that now his 
jauntiness had vanished, and he was 
deadly serious. "Even if I were, I prob- 
ably wouldn't understand it, Mrs. En- 
dicott. He told me that it was a drive 
— and, knowing Saul, I'm sure that's 
what it is. But I've never seen it driving 
anything. It occupies a space only 
about five feet by three by maybe two, 
and it can swallow all the energy the 
ship's nukepak puts out without even 
warming up. Once or twice Saul let me 
' watch it when he turned it on — watch 
the instruments measuring its ap- 
petite. The readings were unbelievable. 
Then he always turned it off — Before 
it scares you,' he said. That's about all 
I can tell you at first hand. He wouldn't 
tell me any more — all he needed me 
for was for modifications to the nuke- 
pak and its controls. The last time we 
talked about it, he twiddled that ab- 
surd moustache of his and reached up 
and tweaked my ear, and said, 'Franz, 
laddie, by and by you'll find out a lot 
more. Just be sure you're back right 
after the flap's over, in time for 
Laure's birthday. Tell her you are in- 
vited to her party — that I invited 


you — and have a dozen of her drinks 
for me.' Then he went off, chuckling to 
himself and whistling Marlbrough sen 
va t'en guerre ” 

"Is that all he ever told yDu?" I ask- 
ed. 

"Not quite, Geoff," he answered, 
almost reluctantly. "It's — well, it's 
hard for me to believe it even now. 
What he said — as nearly as I can re- 
member — was, 'Franz, this is the most 
efficient, most powerful drive anyone 
ever made. There's just one trouble 
with it. It can't be used in ordinary 
space, in space-as-we-know-it. But in 
its own space — hal that's a white 
horse of a different color. Why, in such 
a space it'd be swift as thoughtl' 1 an- 
swered him with some wisecrack about 
how much did he intend to speed up 
his stupid submarine anyway? Then he 
raised a hand to heaven and swore he'd 
never tell me because 1 was jealous of 
his magnificent moustache." Franz 
stroked his own coal-black redundan- 
cy, grinning a little ruefully. "And all 
the time I thought he was just kidding 
me?" He paused. "Okay," he said, 
"just how did Cupid's Arrow disap>- 
pear? Did it get shifted out of phase 
with here and now? Did it get thrown 
into a science fiction universe? What- 
ever did Saul do with it?" 

We told him exactly what Dan and 
Rhoda had told us, and he asked us to 
repeat it. 

Then the three of us were silent for 
half a mile, all of us thinking the same 
thoughts. Laure and I had learned no 
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more than we'd already guessed, but 
now we knew. What had really hap- 
pened? And where were Saul and his 
Lillian and his daughter now? 

"Saul used words very strangely 
sometimes/' Laure said finally, "but he 
wasn't one to waste them. His men- 
tioning my birthday and my party 
couldn't have been accidental." She 
frowned. "Franz, my birthday's only 
three days off, and I want you to ily 
down and spend those days with that 
girl of yours at Stanford, the one who's 
silly enough to take you seriously. It'll 
seem more plausible, and you can still 
be back in plenty of time." 

"And Franz," I added, "watch out 
for dark alleys and strange women." 

He grinned. "Don't worry, Geoff. 
Dark alleys don't appeal to me, and the 
women I already know aren't strange 
at all." 

Ill 

Laure Endicott's birthday parties 
had started while the admiral was still 
living, and they had always been small 
family affairs — Janet and I; Saul and 
his Polly Esther and, later, Lillian; 
Rhoda and her husband until he died, 
and finally Rhoda and Dan Kellett. 
Then, of course, there was always 
Mrs. Rasmussen, who'd been with the 
Endicott's for twenty or more years, 
and who was family as much as any- 
one. It was she who served the dinner, 
which was invariably a triumph, some- 


times calling in her daughter to assist 
her, but more often than not doing it 
all alone. 

She had been very fond of Saul and 
of his Polly Esther, and at first the 
shock of his disappearance had de- 
pressed her, but she was cheerful now, 
and the party, which could have turned 
into the sadder sort of wake, became a 
celebration. But then she knew some- 
thing we didn't know. 

We found out right after dinner, af- 
ter Laure had blown out the candles 
and the cake had been cut and served. 
First knocking on the door — which 
got our attention instantly because it 
was something she didn't have to do — 
Mrs. Rasmussen came back into the 
dining room, and this time she was not 
alone. With her there was a Boy Scout, 
a very young one in full uniform, neat 
and clean and freshly pressed, his 
blond hair falling down over his fore- 
head. He was carrying a flat package 
wrapped in fancy paper, with a big or- 
nate bow at either end, and he was ob- 
viously embarrassed. Seeing us there, 
he hesitated, blushing, shuffling his 
feet. 

"You know my grandson, Keithy," 
Mrs. Rasmussen spoke with a lilting 
Danish accent. "He's got a message for 
you, Mrs. Endicott." She urged him 
forward. "And doesn't he look nice? 
Just like in Norman Rockwell's pic- 
tures. And look at those merit badges 
— and him only into scouting for a 
year alreadyl Now come on, Keithy, 
you keep your promise." 
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Keithy blushed even redder than 
before. Then, squaring his shoulders, 
his eyes dosed tight, he sand, "Happy 
Birthday to you! Happy Birthday to 
you! Happy Birthday, dear Auntie, 
Happy Birthday to you!" 

He opened his eyes again, and 
looked at Laure apprehensively. 'That 
'Auntie' wasn't mine, Mrs. Endicott," 
he blurted. "That was Unde Saul's! He 
told me to sing it just like that, and 
then to give you this." He came for- 
ward, holding out the padcage. He 
made me promise I'd never tell about 
it, not to anybody, and I promised 
him, scout's honor!" 

Smiling, Laure took the package. 
"Thank you, Keith. Nobody ever call- 
ed me Auntie except Mr. Gilpin, so 
you did exactly right. Would you like a 
piece of birthday cake?" 

She placed a generous slice on a 
cake plate. "Sit here next to me, she 
said. 

I'm sorry, Mrs. Endicott, his 
grandmother put in. "That wasn t the 
way ^4r. Gilpin wanted it. He said 
Keithy could have a great big slice of 
cake, just like the one you cut, but he 
was to have it with me in the kitchen, 
because what's in that package is a big 
secret. Isn't that right, Keithy?" 

"Yes, ma'am, that's what he said, 
and I won't tell anybody that, either. 
Happy Birthday, Mrs. Endicott." 

Laure thanked him once again, and 
no one said a word until the door had 
closed behind them. In a whisper, 
Franz Andradi said, "I hope your presr 


ent's what I think it is!" 

Carefully, patiently, Laure took 
out an envelope half-hidden by a bow. 
She opened it. She took out an enor- 
mous birthday card. There was a fold- 
ed letter in it, but first she showed the 
card to all of us, a horribly sentimental 
things featuring pink bunnies peeking 
out from behind enormous mush- 
rooms. When we had all had a chance 
to smile over it, she unfolded the letter. 

Mi chere Matante, (she read aloud) 
Didn't know I could speak Lid- 
geois, now did you? Admit it! Admit 
you didn't know! Nor did any of 
those other nice people at your 
table. Well, there's a whole lot they 
don't know about their Uncle Saul 
— not your uncle. Auntie Laure. 
And anyhow, you're probably all 
sitting there mad at me because I 
stole your little submarine, and 
you're wondering what's become of 
me and Lillian and Polly Esther. 
Well, I'm sure we're going to be all 
right because I've made all sorts of 
preparations for a long, long journey. 
And don't you ladies sit there worry- 
ing about Polly Esther, because her 
boy friend, a nice sort of engineering 
character from Cal. Tech., is with us, 
and now I'm the captain of the ship 
I'll marry them myself. 

I'm guilty. I did steal Cupid's Ar- 
row. But dear Aunt Laure, like a 
good pack rat I've left you some- 
thing in place of it. Can you guess? 
Of course you can't, though I sup- 
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pose Franz has been doing his damned- 
est. 

What have I left you? 

Madame, I have left you a hot potato. 
I have left you a ticket to the stars. 
And to you, and you, and you, and 
you and you, and you too, I leave 

My love, 

Saul Gilpin 
Captain, Starship 
Cupid's Arrow 

PS: You now have full instructions, in 
words and drawings any intelligent 
child can understand, as to how to 
build it. If you follow them, you will 
find out what it is. It wiU not shift you 
into another Universe, because God 
made only this one (or so He told me). 
But He made it with an infinite number 
of states or aspects. Into one of these 
my device will plunge you. The silly 
rules of physics as we know them will 
not apply to you. When the device is in 
its drive modes — it has others — you 
will not have to suffer the torments of 
acceleration. You will not, in your 
joumeyings, have to wait on sluggard 
light. 

God love you, gentles alll 
(signed again) Gentle Saul 

PPS: Now don't forget — I want you 
to start building right away, before 
the IPP devours you. However, to 
make that a bit less likely, 1 have 
already built you one extra drive, com- 
plete with its computers and con- 
trols. Follow directions and your star- 


ships will be set to go. And, dear 
hearts, keep it that way. Provision it. 
Put aboard everything I've thought of 
and anything else you can find room 
for. You may have to take off as fast as 
Idld. 

Laure put the letter down. What 
does one say when a door too vast, a 
door always safely welded shut, is sud- 
denly thrown wide to show the abso- 
lutely uunbelievable? In a very low 
voice, finally, she spoke. "If what Saul 
tells us here is true, and I'm sure it is, 
perhaps his hot potato will prove too 
hot to handle. Only science fiction 
writers, only a very few far-out scir 
entists, have dared to dream of star- 
flight as actually attainable, and even 
they have thought in terms of decades, 
of centuries, for research, of uncoun- 
ted billions for development. Now sud- 
denly we are given it — simple, cheap, 
instantly available. Our world's a 
bomb — a bomb with as many fuses as 
there are crazy little nations, as many 
as our savage dictators, our corrupt 
politicians, our power-hungry plotters, 
manipulators, terrorists! How would 
these people see our starship? As wea- 
pons only, a secret to be seized at any 
cost. But there'd be many, many others 
who'd look on us as saviors, helping 
them escape the dread they live with to 
face less certain perils. Very well, what 
shall we do with it?" 

"My God!" Dan said, more to him- 
self than to the rest of us. "My God! 
Brought to us by a Boy Scout!" 
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'There's one thing Saul didn't men- 
tion," Franz put in. "Just where's that 
extra drive he said he's made?" 

Laure smiled at him. "Perhaps an- 
other Boy Scout wiU come along with 
it." 

She undid the package, rolled its 
ribbon neatly, took out three fat man- 
ila envelopes. One was addressed to 
her, one to Franz, and one to me. 

"What shall we do with it?" she 
asked again. 

1 thought of what would happen if 
it fell into the hands of Good Ol' Breck 
and those even darker figures who 
pulled his strings, or of the grim old 
men inside the Kremlin. 

Everyone, 1 think, spoke at once, 
saying the same thing in different 
ways; and Laure listened till we had 
finished. 

"We are agreed, then? They 
mustn't have it?" 

I spoke for all of us. "We're ail 
agreed. Nothing we've learned tonight 
will be told to anyone not now in this 
room." 

Coolly, p)enetratingly, Laure re- 
garded all their faces. "I'm satisfied of 
that. But still we must decide what use 
we'll make of it. Let's all consider it, 
knowing that we will have to plan 
swiftly, and act more swiftly still." As- 
toundingly, she smiled. "And let us 
pray that what we do is right. And let 
us pray for Saul and Lillian, and Polly 
Esther and her lad, whoever he may 
be, and for Cupid's Arrow. And now 
— let's have some birthday cake. Then 


we'll have coffee and liqueurs." 

Thus she shunted us back into real- 
ity — a reality now seemed all the 
more unreal, with its birthday icing of 
affection and friendship and festivity. 
We ate our cake, and sipped our demi- 
tasses and savored our liqueurs, realiz- 
ing that what had overwhelmed us was 
much too dangerous — yes, and much 
too sacred — to be discussed even 
among ourselves, not then. Only Franz 
had been unable to conform. He picked 
up his liqueur and, muttering an apol- 
ogy, retreated to a comer of the room 
to open his envelope. I could see him 
from my place at the table, the chang- 
ing expression on his face mirroring 
amazement, disbelief, grudging accept- 
ance, puzzled annoyance, wonder- 
ment. He was oblivious to everything 
and everyone around him. Once in a 
while, he would make small grumbling 
noises, or gasp astonishment. 

The rest of us went on with our cha- 
rade for half an hour, an hour, until the 
time came to break up the party. Dan 
and Rhoda were the first to leave, and 
Laure walked them to the door. I could 
tell that Janet was just waiting for me to 
give the word, but before I could, Laure 
asked her if she'd mind going to the kit- 
chen and saying a word or two to 
Mrs. Rasmussen and Keith. 'They're 
very fond of you," she told her, smiling. 

Then, with Janet gone, she turned 
to me. "Geoffrey, we're going to have 
to act as rapidly as possible. I mean 
decisions." She called to Franz, 
jarring him out of his other-world 
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of physics. 'Tranz, how does it look to 
you? Have you any idea how it 
works?'' 

Franz came over to sit down next to 
us. "How does it work? Mrs. Endicott, 
I have no idea. If I hadn't seen Saul's 
tests and heard how Cupid's Arrow 
dissolved before God and everyone — 
well, I would've said Saul had flipped, 
that he simply had concocted a topolo- 
gist's nightmare of a nothing-gadget. It 
has metal elements; it has ceramic ele- 
ments; it has what look like massive, 
twisted monofilaments going nowhere; 
it seems to have no moving parts, 
though there are some that look as 
though they could move if they 
wanted to. Yet everything in it is made 
of common stuff, stuff easily found 
and easily fabricated. It has me 
stumped. I have no takeoff point. 
None. But Saul is right. Each part, if 
it's subcontracted, looks as if it could 
be part of almost anything — a paper 
mill, a cotton gin, you name it. And 
every unit, following his directions, 
shouldn't cost more than in the low six 
figures. That's only a quick guess, of 
course, but I'd bet I'm not too far off. 
The computer equipment would be ex- 
tra." 

"Who do you think should get it?" 
Laure asked, addressing both of us. 

"We should," I told her. "But how 
could we protect it?" 

"The whole world should," Franz 
said. "That's the safest way." 

"You're both right," she answered. 
"We ought to have it because Saul pro- 


duced it for us, but there would be no 
way for us to keep it secret, even if we 
died trying — which I suspect we 
would. And the whole world should 
have it, because the whole world needs 
it desperately, and we could sell it to 
them — except that we'd not be allow- 
ed to. Therefore there's only one thing 
we can do—" She broke off, question- 
ing us with her eyes. "We can give it to 
the world, for free, but not until we 
ourselves have built one, and tested it, 
and can safely say. This is our gift to 
you. It wiU take you to new worlds. It 
will dash you into undreamed-of dan- 
gers. But it will never injure you itself.' 
Perhaps we can keep it secret long 
enough for that." 

I nodded. She was right. I could see 
that Franz was also in agreement. He 
said, "Yes. If you were to publish it — 
or even try to publish it — just as it 
stands, you'd be destroyed, and Lord 
only knows what'd become of it." 

Laure reached out to us. She put 
one hand over one of mine, and one on 
his. "Our time is short. The election is 
only two months off, and it will give 
them both Houses of the Congress. Their 
power will be absolute, and it'll be too 
late for us. Tomorrow I'll announce that 
I am giving up competing where major 
vessels are concerned, that Underseas is 
going to stick to smaU special-purpose 
craft. I'll teU the media I know when 
I'm licked. I'll even hint that eventually 
I may sell out completely. It'll be 
plausible — I'll really scream my 
outrage at what's been done to us. It'll 
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be a cover-up for new activities and 
changes around the yard. The first 
order of business, naturally, will be to 
find that drive and get it installed 
aboard either Owl or Pussycat. That'll 
be pretty much up to Franz. But he's 
also going to have to recruit one or two 
helpers who won't be frightened by the 
thought of starships. We'll need 
steady, solid men — and women — 
but with imagination, the kind of peo- 
ple who'd have jump>ed at the chance 
to sail to the Indies with Columbus, or 
round the world with Drake, or down 
into the sea's daik depths with Captain 
Nemo. You'll find lots of them who are 
already interested — members of the 
L-15 Society, for example. I doubt if 
we'U ever be able to set up actual man- 
ufacturing ourselves, but if there's time 
we'll try. But we're going to be busy, 
busy, busy from now on." 

IV 

w took Franz Andradi home with 
us, more so that he and 1 could have a 
chance to talk than anything else. I 
could see that he wasn't quite his usual 
effervescent self, and when we'd set- 
tled down over a round of drinks it all 
came spilling out. Hadn't Saul been 
taking a hell of a chance, making all 
those copies and passing them around 
like that? And where the hell had he 
hidden the extra drive? And now that 
we'd had a chance to think about it, 
weren't we really taking on a terrible 


responsibility, making the decision tc 
turn the human race loose on the Gal- 
axy — to say nothing of the dangers to 
the race itself? 

"Saul," I told him, "isn't an under- 
cover, Frederick Forsyth type. Though 
he's supposed to have had a high clear- 
ance somewhere along the line, he isn't 
even what you could call a security 
type. He's eccentric, to put it mildly. 
But we must admit he's not done too 
badly up to now. Would you have 
thought up that pretty little caper with 
the Boy Scout? Would I? We'll protect 
our copies. Perhaps Laure's and mine 
can be reduced to microdots, but you'll 
need yours to work with. We'll see to- 
morrow. Anyhow — " I grinned as 
cheerfully as l could, " — we still aren't 
helpless. The Big Purge won't come till 
the next election. There's only one 
thing that really worries me — " 

Then I told him about Whalen 
Borg. "Right now, we don't really 
know how much clout he has, or what 
facilities. I'm going to see what I can 
learn from Garvey, in Navintel — 
after all, he just about owes the ad- 
miral his career." 

Janet, tired now, made us another 
round and said good-night, telling me 
not to be too long. 

"And what about the destiny of the 
human race?" Franz asked. "Are we 
the people to decide?" He grinned, 
twisting his moustache savagely. 
"Naturally, Im sure we are but some 
folks might wonder." 

"What has the race done to its des- 
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tiny already?" I asked. "Breeding itself 
out of existance, eating itself out of ex- 
istance, bleeding the precious earth 
that nourished it, burning up irreplace- 
able metals, minerals, petrochemicals, 
fouling the air, fouling the lakes and 
seas? And if we don't make the de- 
cision, now that we have the power, 
who will? Good Ol' Breck and his pup- 
peteers? The executioners in the Krem- 
lin? Some hideous murdering little dic- 
tator in what Eleanor Roosevelt would 
have called an emerging country, suck- 
ing up both sides for weaponry?" 

" 'Earl 'Earl" Franz cried, exuberant 
again. 

"And as for the perils of the 
planets, and the dangers of vasty space 
— well, they shouldn't deter us any 
more than the dangers of the deep de- 
terred those Chinese navigators who 
crossed over to the coast of South Am- 
erica, or the Vikings who made their 
icy way to Vinland, or St. Brendan in 
his boat of skins. They too faced the 
unknown — unknown lands, un- 
known seas and spaces, unknown be- 
ings, unknown diseases. And they 
didn't have instant computer analysis 
of any and every antagonistic chemical 
and hostile organism. Nor did they 
have computer-enhanced syntheses of 
almost instant agents to counter any 
one of them. Back in the eighties. I'd 
have said no myself. But not now. The 
human race has the right to risk its 
lives, the right to venture freely, the 
right to escape the suicide of the woildl" 

"You should've been half-Magyar, 


just like me!" cried Franz admiringly 
"I drink to you. Perhaps we can makt 
you an honorary one." 

"That would be. nice," I told him; 
and a few minutes later I saw him off 
to bed, thinking that at least I had been 
able to cheer him up a little bit. 

I myself was by no means as certain 
as 1 had sounded. I sat down and 
poured my^lf a double brandy. I had 
been Navy all my adult life — never 
doubting where my duty lay. And yet 
— the Constitution of the United 
States — that Constitution I had sworn 
to defend against all enemies domestic 
and foreign — was already almost a dead 
letter; after the next election it would 
have no more weight or substance than a 
pricked baUoon. And yet — I sat there, 
wondering how many Reichswehr of- 
ficers had thought such thoughts when 
Hitler first took power, how many 
Austrian officers had thought them at 
the Anschluss. I picked up the envelope 
Saul had marked for me. 

At the very top was a letter ad- 
dressed, in Saul's erratic hand to Com- 
modore Cormac. I opened it. 

Dear Commodore, (he had written) 

/ know you're not a commodore, 
and you know you're not a commo- 
dore, because the Navy hasn't had 
the sense to retain that splendid, pic- 
turesque, historic rank. But I will 
confer the title on you because I love 
you — paternally, in case some 
nasty-minded busybody should see 
this letter). 
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Very well, beloved brother, if 
you're doing what I strongly suspect 
you are, wrestling with your com- 
modorish (commodorian?) con- 
science, let Gende Saul offer you 
good advice: 

Don't. 

Geoff, I have made enough 
copies of my work to ensure that it 
will eventually be disseminated to 
the entire world whether Laure pub- 
lishes or not. So giving a set to You- 
know-who would only dp our poor 
old world much harm. All they will 
see in my device will be a super- 
weapon, and if they had the wit and 
will and decency to use it decisively 
to set up a civilized world order — 
if, instead of Good Ol' Breck, they 
were Winston Churchill or even 
Napoleon Bonaparte — then I my- 
self would give it to them with my 
blessings. 

But, Geoff, they aren't. It would 
be the -secret of the atom bomb" all 
over again — only how much 
worse? 

I know what Franz believes. I'm 
sure that Auntie Laure agrees with 
him and me. And I'm betting that 
you will, too. So here's your set of 
plans for Gilpin's Galactic Star- 
Drive. 

Lovingly, 

Saul 

PS. I've sold Franz my old Dodge 
van, but he doesn't know it yet. It's 
in its usual spot back of the machine 
shop, where you untidy people keep 


things like broken-down forklifts. 
The papers are all dated six weeks 
ago, and he's just been too busy to 
change the registration, in case any- 
body asks. I told Keithy to leave 
them with Mrs. Rasmussen — also 
the keys. 

I frowned, puzzled. Saul was 
bound to do things in a Saulish way, 
but— 

Then, abruptly, I understood, and 
I knew where we would find the extra 
drive Saul had made for us. 

I put Saul's papers back into their 
envelope — I wouldn't have understood 
them anyway — and for another half- 
hour I sat there weighing and balanc- 
ing the odds. Even if we could keep it 
secret, the elections would be our ab- 
solute cutoff date, with perhaps a 
breathless week or two afterwards — 
the time the IPP might need to make 
sure all heads had rolled. Meanwhile, 
we still could count on friends ^ pat- 
riotic and powerful friends — both in 
the Pentagon and in the Congress. We 
probably could still count, if not on the 
friendship, at least on the dispassionate 
honesty of some of the high courts. If 

our luck held. 

» 

When Janet, who had been wakeful 
waiting for me, came in and told me 
that I was much too tired to think, I 
kissed her and let her lead me off to bed; 
and, when I tried to tell her what was in 
my mind, she shushed me with a finger 
on my lips, and smiled, and I realized 
that she knew as well as I. Just before 
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turned out the light, she gave me 
an envelope and two keys on a ring. 
'Trom Mrs. Rasmussen/' she told me. 
'"She seemed to think you'd be expect- 
ing them." 

I drove Franz down to the yard 
after an early breakfast during which I 
broke the news to him about the van. 
It was a lovely day, cool and clear, un- 
sullied by smog and with the fresh 
smell of the sea in the air. On the way 
to the parking lot, we glanced at Owl 
and Pussycat, now almost ready for 
their sea-trials, moored securely to 
their pier with only the eerie pace 
where Cupid's Arrow had once been 
between them. All three had been de- 
signed for maritime archaeology and 
salvage, for not-too-deep exploration, 
for search and rescue, but though bas- 
ically they were sister-ships, each had 
her minor variations. Owl was con- 
spicuous for her manipulators — great 
lobster claw-like servos with which she 
could cut into steel deck-plating or tear 
an ancient oaken hull apart to pilfer a 
single coin from whatever treasure she 
contained. They fascinated Dan 
Kellett, who several times had asked 
permission to try them out, and had 
always come ashore grinning happily 
and saying they made him feel like a 
super sea monster. Owl also had pres- 
sure hatches which could give birth to 
armored divers and draw them in 
again. With more observation ports in 
her ship-wide control tower than either 
of her sisters, she was a many-eyed 


creature which could see everything, 
around, before, behind. 

Now I saw her, not on the ocean 
floor but on the strange surface of an 
unknown world, extruding instru- 
ments to test its atmosphere, fingers to 
seize its life-forms for examination — 
those who didn't seem too likely to 
seize back, and finally men to prove its 
hospitality or enmity. I saw her swim- 
ming, swift and solitary, in deep space, 
the stars instead of starfish in her 
eyes. 

That was when I first understood 
that, inevitably, some of us were going 
to become astronauts — true astro- 
nauts. To Franz I said, "We're going to 
have to start picking crews — one to 
start with. Probably for Owt” 

"'Owl looks like the better bet," he 
answered; and I knew that the same 
thoughts had been running through his 
mind. "I'd say Tammy Uemrua for a 
starter, definitely. I've been drinking 
with him and playing go and chess 
with him for a year, so I know how he 
thinks — and his wife, too, which is 
something else to think about. Then 
there's Jamie Macartney, but we'd 
have to get him back from Ireland. 
He's as solid as Tammy, and he's a gen- 
ius at planning for the unexpected." 

"Which is something we're really 
liable to need." 

"Like never before!" 

As I did every morning, I drove 
slowly through the yard. Saul's old 
Dodge was parked in the messy lot be- 
hind the machine shop, as he said it 
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would be, between a disabled pickup 
and a rig I didn't even recognize. When 
it was new, Saul had had it gaily paint- 
ed with curlicues and diddlies. Now it 
was ancient and dusty and scarred 
with souvenirs of his dreadful driving, 
there were two ragged stickers on the 
rear bump)er: EAT AMERICAN LAMB — 
TWENTY MILUON COYOTES CANT BE 
WRONGI and LEMMINGS OF THE WORLD - 
UNITEI 

'There's your new car," I told 
Franz. "After a bit, why don't you 
wander down this way, look things 
over at the shop, and then casually 
take possession?" I handed over the 
papers and the keys. "If, as I suspect, 
it's fuU of all sorts of interesting gad- 
gets, just drive it over the warehouse 
loading bay. I'll join you there." 

At the office, we told Laure about 
it, then waited half an hour. Finally, 
Franz went off, stopping to board both 
Owl and Pussycat for his regular nuke- 
pak inspections on the way, then tak- 
ing a look-see through the shop. We 
saw him get into the van and, with 
what seemed to be a lot of backfiring 
and smogmaking, started what remain- 
ed of its engine. He waved cheerfully to 
a couple of the hired hands as he backed 
it jerkily off the lot and headed for the 
warehouse. 

I met him there, and waited while 
he let the engine gasp itself to death. 
The warehousemen were all inside the 
building, and no other vehicles were in 
the bay. 

"Well?" I said. 


He was wrestling his moustache in 
his excitement. "It's full of stuffi" He 
pointed back over his shoulder. "Car- 
tons. One of 'em says its a Sears- 
Roebuck freezer, but I don't believe it 
— it's just about the right size and 
shape for Saul's drive. Then there are 
three or four more, one squarish and 
the rest wide and flat or flat and long. 
What do you want done with 'em?" 

"Let's get them aboard Owl as soon 
as possible. Is there anything more 
ready to load on her today?" 

"There's always something. Shall I 
ask the warehouse foreman?" 

"Do that, Franz. I think there's stiU 
some of her galley equipment to go 
aboard, so I guess the freezer carton 
will be especially plausible. Get two or 
three of the men to help you move it, 
and if they get curious tell them some 
damn fool of a truck driver dumped it 
at the office. I'll join you on Owl when 
the job's been done." 

"Where on Owl do you want it?" 

"In the galley. Obviously. Besides, 
it's just forward of the engine room 
and under the command center." 

I walked back to the office as casu- 
ally as I could, and presently I heard 
Saul's van snorting and farting its way 
out to the pier. 

We watched the unloading with a 
little apprehension, Laure and I, 
wishing the warehousemen hadn't had 
to be brought in, wondering if any of 
the cartons would treacherously break 
open, and congratulating ourselves 
that nothing, not even the freezer car- 
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ton, turned out to be too heavy to 
move by muscle power and a large 
dolly. It took only twenty minutes 
— very long ones — after which 
Franz locked up Owl and drove the 
men back to their jobs. 

Presently -he joined us, and he 
and I walked back to Owl — walked 
when what we wanted to do was 
coyer the distance in one leap. 
Laure, smiling, had shaken her head 
at our suggestion that she come with 
us. 'It'd be too conspicuous after all 
the activity," she said. "Besides, I 
can wait. Women are so much more 
patient." 

We boarded Owl, locking the en- 
try hatch behind us. We went down 
to> the galley. Franz had left the 
lights on, and there the cartons were. 

"Which one first, Commander?" 

"The freezer," I replied. 

It looked new, as though it never 
had been opened — and for a mo- 
ment I wondered whether Saul was 
playing a gigantic practical joke on 
us. I watched Franz taking out the 
heavy staples with a pry-bar, rip- 
ping the thick cardboard open. 

It was not a freezer. It was exact- 
ly what Saul had said it would be — 
about five feet by three by two, fab- 
ricated of dull gray metal, with eight 
massive terminals and a score of 
smaller ones glaring from a deep 
recess along its top. 

"That's itr Franz cried. 

"And what's that?' I pointed to 
one of Saul's big manilla envelopes 
scotch-taped beside the terminals. 


He pulled it off, took out a thirty- 
page computer printout. 1 read over his 
shoulder: 

OWNER'S MANUAL 
Instructions for the Simple Installation 
and Everyday Operation of Your New 
Gilpin Star-Drive 

Then, 

Dear Consumer, (it began) 

You are now the fortunate possessor 
of a genuine Gilpin Star-Drive. In in- 
stalling and operating it you must 
observe certain precautions: 

1. You must not install it in any ves- 
sel not designed expressly for 
extended undersea operation — 
motor cruisers, fishing trawlers, 
campers, destroyers, or whatever. 
The results would be disastrous. 

2. Because of Mr. Gilpin's unique 
abilities, you must follow bis in- 
structions to the letter. (If you fail to 
understand any of the terms he uses, 
look them up in a good dictionary.) 

Franz grinned at me. "He isn't giv- 
ing us too much credit for intel- 
ligence." 

"He's crediting us with a Gilpinesque 
sense of humor. Let's keep going — a 
few more insults aren't going to hurt 
us." 

3. Please understand that Mr. Saul 
Gilpin, as a mere child, learned to 
speak (and to think in) the Hopi lan- 
guage before he even began to prat- 
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tie English. That is why no one else 
can understand his view of the Uni- 
verse and of the Natural Laws said 
to govern it. Therefore: 

4. You must NEVER attempt to re- 
pair or in any way adjust your Gil- 
pin Star-Drive. It is warranteed 
never to require repair or adjust- 
ment, and is so perfectly designed 
that it can readily installed with a 
few simple tools by any home han- 
dyman or nuclear engineer — 

"'Ouchl'* said Franz. 

''HushI There's more to come." 
These features have been adhered to 
throughout, so that anyone who has 
ever run an outboard motorboat can 
supervise its practical operation. 
(Former naval officers, however, are 
warned that they should read this 
handbook with special care. The 
Navy way so often just isn't the right 
way.) 

"Shall I say ouch for you?" offered 
Franz. 

"You shall not. Saul may have a 
point there. But before we dig any fur- 
ther into Saul's verbosities, let's sit 
down." 

We pulled two chairs up to a galley 
table and went through the rest of 
Saul's Owner's Manual hastily. He had 
thought everything out clearly and 
beautifully. The first thing we learned 
was that the other three cartons, com- 
pletely forgotten in our excitement, 
contained the computer elements he 


had designed to mate into the ship's or- 
dinary computer system, extending 
many of its functions and performing 
others it never could perform. He also 
pointed out that, because computers 
were by no means as perfect as Gilpin 
Star-Drives, he was providing us with 
a superfluity of spares just in case. 

Finally we came to the section on 
actual operation, lightheartedly head- 
ed AND AWAY WE GO! 

1. The Gilpin Star-Drive transfers 
your vessel and all it may contain 
(including you) into another aspect 
of our Universe. It will appear to 
you, not that the normal Universe 
has ceased to exist, but that it has 
died suddenly and that you are now 
seeing, all around you, its very ten- 
uous ghost. There will be no real 
light as we know it, but you will see 
the ever-present ghosts of sunlight 
(when you're close enough), of 
moonlight, of starlight, of every 
nebula and galaxy. You will be in a 
ghost-universe. (The Hopi, God 
bless them, would understand. How 
else do you think kachinas travel?) 

2. In this ghost-universe, where you 
will seem to be the only real and liv- 
ing things, there will be no gravity as 
we know it, but there will be the 
ghost of gravity, and it is this ghost 
that your Gilpin Star-Drive and its 
computer will sense even when you 
cannot, so that you may traverse the 
ghost-distances between star and 
star. 
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3. Attendez, mes enfants! Distance is 
not a function of ''empty space," for 
if there were such a thing as truly 
empty space, it would be nondimen- 
sional. No, distance is a function of 
the forces of which Space is woven. 
In Gilpin's Space, these forces are 
mere ghosts. In its Drive Mode, your 
Space-Driver can and will perceive 
these ghosts and respond to them, so 
that you will never have to run the 
risk of transferring into Normal 
Space at any dangerous sp>eed. 

4. Your Gilpin Space-Drive's several 
Modes are: 

a. Primary warm-up. (This is the 
mode Franz had witnessed.) 

b. Idling. 

c. Transfer, which is almost in- 
stantaneous. 

d. Drive: forward, left, right, "up" 
and "down," and what for lack of a 
better term we can call braking or re- 
verse. When the ghost-forces do not 
dictate otherwise, you will have full 
control over your vessel's speed. 
Gravity, in your vessel, will remain 
at one-half Earth-normal at all times 
(A service no other star-drive can 
provide). 

e. Retransfer mode, which throws 
your vessel back into Normal Space, 
but only when all movement has 
ceased. 

Ashamed at keeping Laure waiting, 
we leafed hastily through the rest of it: 
detailed instructions for installing the 
drive and its computers — the drive in 


a compartment somebody had 
thoughtfully engineered into the for- 
ward bulkhead of the ship's engine 
room, the computers in the control 
center, where there was just enough 
room for them. 

Finally, 1 put it all back in its en- 
velope. "Let's go back and show it to 
the Boss Lady," I said. "If she's mad at 
us, I don't blame her." 

"I have the damnedest feeling," 
Franz answered as he locked up Owl 
behind us, "that none of us is going to 
waste any time getting mad at one an- 
other. Tammy Uemura and I can get 
that drive in and fastened down in half 
a day, I think, and I'll bet the computers 
won't be more difficult. We'd better fly 
Macartney over." 

My mind threw questions at me as 
we walked. What preparations do you 
make for a sudden star flight? How do 
you provision your ship? What about 
simple things — like nuts and bolts? 
What about weapons? — I though of 
all the lurid covers on years of science 
fiction magazines and paperbacks. 
What about stored information — 
science and technology, music and art 
and literature, all inherited treasures of 
our past? 

I said, "We'll get Macartney. I'll 
phone Ireland and tell him he's being 
promoted because Laure's changing 
company policy, and to get his tail 
over here as fast as possible." 

Then I began to wonder how big a 
crew we'd really need. Though Owl 
and Pussycat and Cupid's Arrow could 
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each sleep fourteen or more comfor- 
tably, Saul hadn't hesitated to put to 
sea — or put to space — with, unless 
he had left some out in the telling, a 
complement of only four. 

When we got back to the office, 
Laure had scarcely missed us. 

"We're getting Saul's material 
ready for publication," she told us. 
"Some of it's going to be on paper, but 
most of it'll be computerized — sent 
out on satellite autofax. And we're go- 
ing to make sure of total international 
newscoverage. Trying to stop it is go- 
ing to be like trying to kill dandelions 
or starlings. I'm pretty sure the way 
I've set it up is foolproof, and anyway 
Saul says, he's made enough copies to 
make sure it'll come out no matter 
what." 

"I know," I said, and wondered for 
a second whether he'd told us that just 
to make sure none of us would ever rat 
out to the IPP. 

Then I told her about the equip- 
ment Saul had given us, and what 
Franz had said about getting it in- 
stalled. 

Laure gave it thirty seconds' 
thought. "Very well, Franz can get 
hold of Tammy Uemura, and you two 
can brief him. Then they can set to 
work. As soon as all that stuff's out of 
Owls galley and installed, we can fin- 
ish up what's to be done on both Owl 
and Pussycat. There's still quite a bit to 
be loaded before their final trials, and 
we will have to get Macartney over 
right away. Don't forget — it's not just 


a matter of setting ourselves up with 
our private lifeboat...." 

No one commented. We all knew 
that the term was apt. 

"...We'll also have to get things 
started so that any general exploitation 
of Saul's material wiU be as simple and 
certain as possible. He's actually in- 
cluded a list of firms that built the in- 
dividual pieces of the drive to his in- 
structions, and another list of the cover 
descriptions — very ingeiuous ones — 
he used so that they'd not susp)ect what 
they were making. There's nothing 
more believable than the rich, oddball 
inventor of a perpetual motion ma- 
chine! And once the cat is out of the 
bag, any information is going to be a 
help to space-drive builders. In the 
meantime, we'll give it out that some- 
thing's wrong with Owls power plant 
— that'll explain Franz and his friends' 
backing and forthing. What are you 
going to do, Geoff?" 

I told her I was going to get in 
touch with one or two Navy friends, 
like Garvey, to get a line on what Borg 
might be up to, and — in a pinch — see 
what help we might expect. 

What the impact of instantly avail- 
able star-drives on the world would be 
was simply mind-boggling, but that 
was not central to my worries. First, 
we had to get our own escape vehicle 
ready against the odds. How much 
might Whalen Borg suspect? How 
much might he already have found 
out? Yes, we could count on Franz, on 
Tammy Uemura, on Macartney and 
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Dan Kellett, on Janet, and of course on 
Rhoda — unless a cunning enemy 
found points of vulnerability. But how 
could we be sure of other wives and" 
other girl friends, of bosom friends and 
beloved relatives? Just the fear of a star 
voyage might be enough to purchase 
our betrayal, let alone the rewards the 
betrayer could expect from the In- 
dividualist Peoples' Party. 

I sought out Dan, and gave him the 
whole picture; and he — bless him! 
gave me common sense. "Com- 
mander," he said, "just leave the local 
security end up to me. You're going to 
have enough to do, what with plan- 
ning and coordinating — and practic- 
ing how to be a spaceship skipper." 

V 

I don't know how Franz broke the 
news to Tammy Uemura, but he told 
me later that they were at work on 
Owl within an hour. They let the word 
get out that she'd been having trouble 
with her nukepak, so no one asked 
questions when the preparatory work 
aboard her was suspended. I myself 
took Dan's advice. I knew how to get 
through to Garvey and one or two oth- 
ers who were sure — for the time be- 
ing, at least — to have protected 
phones; and the office phone of a re- 
tired CPO, Paddy Garrison, an old 
friend of the admiral's now happily 
running a raunchy bar, gave me just 
what I wanted. He and I had four or 


five drinks together; then he went out 
to keep an eye on his topless-bottom- 
less hired help. I made my calls collect, 
knowing that Ma Bell's records would 
be blank where Garvey's number was 
concerned. 

"It's about the monster," I told him. 
"He's surfaced, and he's zeroing in on 
Laure." 

"No surprise," he answered. "I read 
the papers. That sub of yours disap- 
pearing was made to order for that 
bastard. He's been looking for any way 
to get back at the admiral — you know 
it; I know it. Okay, I'll tell you what I 
can — " 

He made it short and simple. Wha- 
len Borg was very close to the top eche- 
lon of the IPP — but his position was 
precarious. Two men were struggling 
for second-place supremacy in the par- 
ty: "Ham" Smithfield, who was Good 
or Breck's Secretary of Defense, and 
Mort Marrone, who wanted to be. 
Smithfield had been Breck's buddy 
since the beginning, but for an IPP 
honcho he was cautious and pretty col- 
orless, and lately Marrone, who head- 
ed a barely legal outfit called Individu- 
al Activists — funny uniforms and all 

— had been coming up fast. The word 
was out that before long there'd be a 
showdown. "And when that happens," 
Garvey told me, "chances are the 
loser's going down the drain like Herr 
Roehm — you've heard of him? Any- 
how, Borg is Marrone's boy, and he's 
been promised — among other things 

— that if his boss gets Defense he'll be 
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back in uniform with aU honors and 
his fourth stripe at least. At least, 
Geoff. Just what this Navy needs." 

"Jesus/" I said. 

"Exactly. For now, and as long as 
this Marrone-Smithfield thing is up for 
grabs, he'll probably be on sort of a 
tight leash — if he tries anything too 
raw, it'll be on his own hook. But if 
Smithfield tumbles, that'll be a dif- 
ferent matter. Some other big wheels 
— Interior, for one, and the Attorney 
General — are going to tumble with 
him, and then Marrone and his faction 
will be in with all four feet. They won't 
even wait till the elections before they 
start. There'll be nothing left holding 
Borg. And I mean nothing/' 

"You'll let us know at the first rum- 
ble?" 

"At the first whisper," he promised 
me; and 1 thanked him and hung up, 
praying that "Ham" Smithfield would 
live and prosper and confound his 
enemies — at least his enemies in the 
IPP. 

After that, I called one or two other 
old friends, and heard pretty much the 
same story. Then I drove back to the 
yard, and told Laure and Dan and 
Rhoda what I'd learned. "At least we 
may have a little warning if and 
when." 

Laure smiled. "Geoff, it's good to 
know, but we can't count on it. Let's 
just pretend we don't have any friends, 
and keep things rolling as fast as pos- 
sible. Then, if Borg strikes suddenly 
and we're warned in time, fine — and 


if not, well, we won't feel our legs have 
been kicked out from under us." 

"Yes, Auntie Laure." I laughed and 
so did she. "Sorry you caught me whis- 
tling in the dark." 

The next few days were busy ones 
— busy without a letup, and strangely 
schizoid. We knew — we felt it in our 
bones — that we were going to have a 
starship, that the fetters which had for 
so long bound man to Earth would at 
last be broken. But still it all seemed ut- 
terly unreal, like the first terrible hours 
of an unexpected war. That evening, at 
Laure's place, we again held council, 
and it was decided, first that Pussycat 
be prepared for sea as fast and incon- 
spicuously as possible, secondly that we 
pick a crew for her — a crew to whom 
we would tell nothing, not right now, 
but one that at least might be a good bet 
to pick up where we'd left off if, 
somehow, Borg did stop us or if we 
were forced to flee prematurely to the 
stars in Owl Her captain had already 
been selected — Phil Placek, a hell of a 
good man now several years with the 
firm. Names were suggested and con- 
sidered, one or two of Dan's boys, one 
or two engineers, a computer specialist, 
a couple of college friends of Franz's 
who were deeply into the ^ce thing. 
We didn't go so far as to choose them 
then, but we felt that we were getting 
somewhere; and we did decide — or at 
least Laure decided — that Pussycat 
would be put to sea at least a day or two 
before the woik on Owl was finished. 
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'Then/' she said, "if she gets back 
while Owl is gone, she can lake Owls 
mooring, and anyone sneaking around 
will be hard put to tell which is which 
unless he's familiar with both of them. 
A little confusion never hurt anyone." 

Next day Jamie Macartney arrived, 
a short, freckled, deceptively tubby 
Scot of the type you sometimes see 
beating the devil out of a great drum in 
a Highland band, and Laure and I met 
him at the airport. "Of course, I heard 
about poor old Saul vanishing," he 
said. "You don't mind if I say I don't 
believe a word of it? I suppose the 
man's invented something horrifying. 
Is it a time-machine? No? Well, how 
about a matter synthesizer — you 
know, free roasts of beef out of the 
waste-compactor? Shall I go on?" 

"None of those," Laure told him, 
but it's just as startling." 

"So that's why I'm over here so 
suddenly?" 

"Right on, Jamie," I said. "Saul has 
indeed invented something. He's given 
us a starship, using a drive no one else 
in the world can understand, and we're 
hustling like the devil to keep our 
Darth Vadars from getting hold of it." 

"And succeeding, I expect," Mac- 
artney didn't bat an eye. "Well, if it's 
astronauts you want — First Contact, 
Earthman's Burden types — I'm your 
man, and I've a wife, a teenage boy, 
two girls, and two fat British cats, all 
as mad as 1 am. When do we start? I 
suppose you realize that star travel has 
to be a family affair? Can't start a civ- 


ilization with a crew of — forgive my 
saying so — San Francisco lads. No of- 
fense intended." 

"Nor taken," I replied, laughing. 
"But Jamie, please try to understand — 
we're serious” 

"My God, man! So am /." 

That kind of vote of confidence 
does something for one. I told him 
what I could, and after we had dropped 
his luggage at Laure's apartment, he in- 
sisted on going directly to the yard, 
where it took him only minutes to bid 
us farewell and join Franz and Tammy 
in Owls innards. 

We went directly to the office, 
where we found Rhoda hard at work 
on the preparatory program Saul had 
outlined — what to publish, when to 
publish, where to keep it hidden till it 
was time to publish. Saul had even left 
orders, under his perpetual-motion-in- 
ventor cover name, for the drive com- 
ponents for Pussycat, which was nice 
to know because by this time we were 
all convinced she'd need them. 

We worked. We chose the crew for 
Pussycat, bearing in mind not only 
their ability, but also the strong pos- 
sibility that they, too, would become 
astronauts — and that they might be 
subjected to threats and temptations 
and even direct peril from the IPP. Star 
flight was a subject that sdll seemed 
totally unreal to me; I had to tell my- 
self that it could quite safely remain 
unreal until the drive now being in- 
stalled in Owl had been tried out. It 
was Macartney who wisely pointed 
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out that, given everything Saul had 
promised us, there was no reason why 
we had to abandon Earth completely 

— at least the first time out. We could 
return. From Gilpin's Space, we could 
set Owl down anywhere, on land or 
sea. If there were supplies we thought 
it would be indiscreet to buy openly in 
the United States, he could arrange to 
purchase them in the U.K. or Ireland. 
He and his brother Andrew owned a 
ketch together, a forty-footer, and we 
could rendezvous at sea and transfer 
everything. He grinned. "When you 
pick up my family and me," he said. 

And that brought up another ques- 
tion. A nukepak doesn't last forever. 
At sea, it's good for perhaps three 
years of more or less steady cruising, 
but we had yet to discover how long it 
might last in space. It would be neces- 
sary either to carry one or two spares 
aboard, or else have them stashed 
away where we could return and pick 
them up without anyone being the 
wiser. Saul had assured us that there 
was no way the powers that be could 
detect us once we were in Gilpin's 
Space, but what would they be able to 
do a year from now, or three, or five 

— after the whole world had his plans? 

We worked, and the days flew by. 

By the afternoon of the third, Franz re- 
ported jubilantly that he and Tammy 
and Macartney had completed the in- 
stallation of Owls drive and computer 
complex. It's a poor engineer who can't 
handle his own tools, and they had 
been able to do all the work them- 


selves, not needing to call in outside 
help. I went aboard. The drive was 
completely out of sight in its compart- 
ment off the power area. The new 
computers were installed, two extra 
seats in front of them, next to the ship's 
basic computer in the control area. 
Their several screens were dark, their 
displays dull and dead. But Tammy 
and Macartney were waiting there ea- 
gerly. I saw that Saul's assembly man- 
ual, now well thumbed, was much in 
evidence. 

Franz pointed proudly to one panel 
of displays. "It tells us how far we are 
from any object we designate in nor- 
mal space — any object we're headed 
for, any on which we might be plan- 
ning to set down, or any that might be 
heading towards us." He turned it on, 
and the displays glowed: 0, 0, 0, 0. 
"Right now, it's concerned only with 
the set-down part. We're down, and it 
tells us so. Would you believe that the 
topmost line reads in centimeters, the 
next in meters, and the one below that 
in kilometers?" 

"And those bottom three?" I asked. 

'The first two — " He paused for ef- 
fect. " — the first two. Commander, 
read in light-minutes and light-years, 
and the third — well, I don't yet know 
what it reads in. All I know is that Saul 
has it labeled For Extra-Galactic Use 
Only." He saw the look on my face. 
"There's more coming," he told me 
gleefully, as another display lit up. 
'That one tells us our acceleration in 
G's — Saul says in pseudo-G's because 
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there's only the ghost of gravity in Gil- 
pin's Space; and the one next to it in- 
forms us how fast we're going at any 
given instant. It has six different read- 
out values, corresponding — so Saul 
says — to those on the distance read- 
outs. We gather that there's just no 
limit to how fast we can go — except 
that when we get too close to objects in 
real space, the drive and its field take 
over, and we are decelerated automat- 
ically." 

He showed me the drive controls, 
and even though I had read what Saul 
had to say, I still was astounded at 
their simplicity. UP — DOWN, FOR- 
WARD - REVERSE. LEFT - RIGHT. 
'/Those are just the manual ones," 
Franz said. "You set the incrementals 
on the computer or, if you forget to, 
it'll do it for you, keeping within safe 
limits. You set the modes manually, 
too. Look: OFF. ON. IDLE. And 
GILPIN'S SPACE. That's the spooky 
one. When you touch down, you re- 
verse the procedure, but you have to 
be down to do it. It won't work when 
you're moving. Well, shall I turn it 
on?" 

"You mean now?'' 

They all laughed. "Yes, indeed," 
Macartney answered, "we've had it on 
three times already without going any- 
where, just like warming up your en- 
gine in the morning. But watch the 
power it gobbles. You'll be impressed." 

Franz turned it on. Nothing hap- 
pened. There was not a quiver, not a 
sound. But the dials that told us what 


power the nukepak was turning out 
swung over till they hit their pins, and 
stayed there. 

"My God Almighty, where's it go- 
ing?" 

"We think it's flowing into Gilpin's 
Space," said Tammy, "and it sort of 
scares me to think that if Franz throws 
that next switch we'll be flowing with 
it. You never can teU about these mad 
Magyars." 

VI 

Later that day, I sent Dan over for a 
demonstration, but both Laure and 
Rhoda said they'd wait, Laure having 
pointed out that we'd be ^nsible to 
avoid anything that looked like a spec- 
ial Ladies' Day aboard Owl especially 
after having publicized the ship's al- 
leged nukepak troubles. But she or- 
dered Pussycat to be ready to put to 
sea for her tests, fully provisioned, 
within forty-eight hours, and had 
Rhoda notify the friendlier members of 
the media. "We'll emphasize Pussycat's 
research and recovery functions," she 
declared, "and let them know again 
how the conglomerates, stole Cupid's 
Arrow because they thought we'd 
made a major breakthrough in drive 
design. We'll let a few reporters come 
aboard, just to show them that even 
though our vessels are superior there's 
nothing worth stealing a whole ship 
for." 

"And Owl?" I asked. 
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*'Owl will be off-limits, naturally. 
After nukepak troubles, any ship is. 
We'll tell them we still don't have it 
completely ironed out." 

"We're damn lucky," 1 told her, 
"that the conglomerates pulled the 
Coast Guard's fangs where it comes to 
inspecting merchant vessels. If this had 
happened back in the seventies or 
eighties, we'd have them swarming 
over us. Then where would we be?" 

She patted my hand maternally. 
"Not in Gilpin's Space, Geoff, not any- 
where near it. As matters stand, maybe 
we can do most of our loading and 
provisioning without exciting too 
much undue interest. 1 hope we can. 
Let's get together again this evening 
and see what sort of lists everyone 
-comes up with. I've thought of food 
and water and star-charts, weapons, 
medicines — that's going to be your 
Janet's department, isn't it? — what- 
ever lab equipment you can think of, a 
basic scientific and cultural library, not 
just computerized but also books, and 
music and — oh, one could go on for- 
ever, couldn't one?" 

1 reminded her of what Macartney 
had said about our not being cut off 
from Earth entirely. 

"Perhaps that's true," she an- 
swered. "But it may not be. You may 
be able to scuttle back to Earth as easi- 
ly and as often as you want, but let's 
not rely on it. The first thing the IPP s 
going to do and the Russians, too — 
is try to develop a Gilpin's Drive de- 
tector. Wait and see. Let's make Owl 


as self-sufficient as we can." 

Everything went well — perhaps, 1 
thought, a bit too well. One of Dan's 
boys found a bug newly installed on 
one of the warehouse phones; it was 
where it could easily have been placed 
by any one of a hundred deliverymen. 
Besides that, several of us had the feel- 
ing that occasionally somebod/ d been 
tailing us, but we never caught them at 
it, and were never sure. In any case, 
none of it really smelled like Whalen 
Borg. 

Then, the day before Pussycat's 
maiden voyage, Dan told me that 
Rhoda's brother was back pestering 
her. 

"Mooching again?" I asked. 

"No, and that's what sort of wor- 
ries me. He seems pretty flush — new 
clothes, flashy new car, so she tells me 
— and he swears all he wants to do is 
kiss and make up. 'Let's take in a show 
like when we were kids,' all that sort of 
thing. That's not like Arley. Now his 
latest notion is he wants Rhoda to go 
to some kind of birthday party he's 
cooking up for Grandn\a, and I've 
been trying to talk her out of it. The 
old gal lives a hundred miles away — a 
retirement community near that Salt- 
marsh development, which means 
Rhoda'd probably have to stay the 
night. Do you suppose Borg's p)eople 
and the IPP could be pulling Arley's 
strings?" 

I didn't think it likely. Arley was 
certainly a punk, but he rated zero for 
reliability and I'd never have put him 
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down as a hit-man type. "It seems to 
me, Dan, that they could think up half 
a hundred better ways to go about it." 

"I hope you're right. Commander. 
I've been doing everything I can to 
make sure Borg's people don't get to 
her, either through Arley or any other 
way. I — I guess you know I've moved 
in with her?" To my surprise, he blushed 
beet-red, something I didn't know ex- 
Marines could do. "I — I guess we'd 
better not say anything — that is, I 
mean, to Mrs. Endicott?" 

"Our Mrs. Endicott," I told him, "is 
a very sophisicated, very kindly, very 
compassionate person. The fact that 
she is older than you or me doesn't mean 
she doesn't know that men and women 
who love each other frequently sleep 
together. I'm sure her only reaction 
would be to wish you well, and per- 
haps hint gently that she'd be generous 
with a wedding present. As to the Ar- 
ley business, why don't you drive her 
to her grandmother's, stay the night in 
a motel, and bring her back the next 
day? If she won't hold still for that, 
you can follow her and keep an eye on 
things from behind the bushes. If I 
can't come with you, you can take one 
of the company cars and any of the 
boys you feel you can trust with some- 
thing all that personal." 

"Well, first I'll try again to talk her 
out of it. She knows that anybody 
might have enough on Arley, what 
with his drugs and dirty little deals, to 
foreclose on his soul anytime they 
want to, but she still says he never. 


never, never would hurt her” 

"What day's this birthday party 
scheduled for?" 

"Saturday — next Saturday, that 
is." 

"Well, that gives us at least a little 
time to think about it. Today's only 
Tuesday, and Pussycats first run starts 
tomorrow. We're planning to have her 
back by Friday, and as of now Friday 
night's set for Owls first flight. I sup- 
pose flight is the right word?" 

A chill went through me at all the 
word's implications; and little prob- 
lems like Rhoda's brother Arley sud- 
denly seemed utterly insignificant by 
comparison. 

They shouldn't have. I should have 
remembered that there are two ways to 
procure effective service even from 
men as chickenshit as Arley. One is by 
offering huge rewards. The other is by 
instilling sheer terror. Whalen Borg 
knew how to use both. 

Pussycat put to sea on the Wednes- 
day morning, seen off by a few friend- 
ly media people, a few not so friendly, 
and the wives and girlfriends of her 
small crew. As we expected with Phil 
Placek in command, all went well. She 
performed beautifully, on the surface 
and submerged, attained speeds a bit 
higher than expected, and set a record 
for the efficient use of power. Phil's 
reports came right on schedule; and on 
Thursday afternoon he topped them 
off by locating and identifying, at a 
depth of half a mile, the wreck of a 
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paddlewheel steamer, Narwhal which 
had gone down in the 1860s and was 
reputed to have carried a probably 
mythical vast sum in minted gold. It 
was beautiful publicity, and a personal 
triumph for him, for he had been dig- 
ging into the old records for years to 
get a line on where she lay. We, of 
course, were pleased, but we weren't 
excited. A living starship fired our im- 
aginations — yes, and our fears — far 
more than any long-dead vessel, r^ 
gardless of her treasure trove. 

Supplies — everything we could 
think of — were now being delivered 
constantly to Owl and we announced 
that, after Pussycat's return and Owl's 
own shakedown cruise, we were plan- 
ning to send both ships out on a major 
salvage expedition — destination un- 
disclosed, but very far away. That 
way, a lot could be loaded openly 
which might otherwise have been ques- 
tioned. There were a lot of things, too, 
that we sneaked aboard either p)er- 
sonally or in closed cartons: Franz An- 
dradi's Celestron telescope (because we 
simply didn't want anyone even to 
think of stars where Owl was con- 
cerned,) and far more of a reference li- 
brary than a ship of her size usually 
carries, and even a partially dismantled 
light four-wheel-drive vehicle. Laure 
paid for all of it, using her personal 
funds where that was preferable; yard 
money where it didn't matter. Macart- 
ney had reserved air passage back to 
Ireland for Saturday, as soon after the 
tryout as possible, and we had worked 


up a list of stuff to be procured over- 
seas which he'd already sent on to his 
brother: scientific instruments, more 
medical supplies, communications 
equipment useful only on dry land, 
cold weather clothing, and a miscel- 
lany of other things which would have 
seemed wildly improbable as equip- 
ment for any submarine. 

"We can do it," he told us. "An- 
drew's an accomplished scrounger. But 
there's one thing we'U have to remem- 
ber. According to your friend Gentle 
Saul, there can be no communication 
with you once you're in Gilpin's Space. 
We'U have to wait tiU you're down. So 
we'd better set up our rendezvous 
where you can easily find us, and also 
where our lying off the coast for days 
wiU seem quite natural — somewhere. 
I'd say, where the fishing's good. Luck- 
ily, at this time of year, we probably 
won't have to worry where weather is 
concerned. With my wife and kids 
aboard, to say nothing of the cats, it'll 
look like a nice, lazy family party, in 
case anybody gets curious. Anyhow, 
Andrew knows just about aU the of- 
ficialdom in those parts. Even when he 
comes back to port without us, he'U be 
believed when he teUs everyone that 
we cruised down to Skerrytown and he 
dropp)ed us all off there because you 
were transferring me to the States and 
it's closer to the airports." 

Early Friday morning, right on 
schedule. Pussycat was back at her 
moorings, and Phil Placek, proud as 
punch, was showing the media folk 
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pictures of what remained of 
Narwhals hull and engines, and being 
photographed holding her bronze 
nameplate. (Next day, one of the IPP 
papers actually printed an editorial 
saying that petty salvage was a proper 
activity for wildcat enterprise to busy 
itself with, and that Mrs. Endicott was, 
for the first time in years, showing 
good sense and recognizing the hard 
technological and economic realities of 
the times.) Mrs. Endicott and I took 
Placek and his engineer to lunch, and 
promised them — feeling guilty be- 
cause the promise might very well 
prove false — that the yard would 
throw a proper party to celebrate their 
achievement as soon as possible, but 
that we couldn't right away because I 
was going to take Owl out for her in- 
itial trials that evening. I explained that 
we had to be sure of her nukepak, and 
that we also wanted to check out her 
diving capabilities. It was a good time 
to do it because the work week was 
over, and our being away wouldn't 
leave anybody idle. 

After lunch, we drove back to the 
yard: Placek and the engineer to do 
their final checkup on Pussycat, Laure 
to her office, and I to join Franz and 
Tammy aboard Owl, where at least we 
could find enough to keep us busy and 
make the waiting until late afternoon 
less unbearable. I had decided not to 
start out till five or six at least, and of 
course not to dive until we were well 
out at sea. I wanted to be sure that, 
even when the time came to go into 


Gilpin's Space, even if first we had to 
dive and surface a dozen times, we 
would not be observed. Saul had made 
it clear that, though the shift could be 
made while we were on the surface of 
the sea, trying it submerged might be 
perilous. "Let's pray for fog," I said, 
"and for some nice dark clouds against 
the moon. I don't want a pretty little 
Coast Guard cutter seeing what Dan 
and Rhoda saw, and maybe even get- 
ting a photograph. I don't even want 
any crazy fisherman yelling he's seen 
the ghost of a submersible Flying 
Dutchman." 

Against our urgings — for who had 
better right than she? — Laure refused 
to go. No, she had said, if she were 
seen it would be too much of a break 
with the established order, too con- 
spicuous. Dan, too, when I came 
ashore to see if he was ready, had said 
he couldn't — there was no way he 
could leave Rhoda with the question of 
that damn party stiU unresolved. 

"We can come later, Geoff," Laure 
said, seeing my disappointment. "Dan 
has to do what he thinks is right, and 
so do 1." She smiled wonderfully. "But 
there's someone else who reaUy wants 
to go." 

"Who?" I asked. 

"Go back to Owl and you'll find 
out. Somebody sneaked aboard while 
you were walking over. Franz phoned 
to tell me, but he made me promise not 
to tell." 

^ 1 hurried back, trying all the way to 
guess. Was it Phil Placek, hungry for 
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more adventure? Or some loyal em- 
ployee bent on being of service? Or 
even Mrs. Rasmussen's Boy Scout 
grandson? 

But it was none of them. It was, as I 
should have suspected, my Janet. 

"You," I told her, "are supposed to 
be ashore practicing medicine." 

She stood there in the galley, with 
Franz and Tammy pretending to pro- 
tect her from my wrath, and laughed at 
me, and said, "Geoffrey Cormac,. did 
you think for one moment that Td let 
you go kiting off to strange planets and 
strange stars without me? I've read sci- 
ence fiction magazines. I know what 
kind of females they have out there. 
So-" 

"So-o?" I said. 

"So I'm your ship's doctor, your 
ship's cook, and the official guardian 
of your morals if you decide to land on 
another world." 

VII 

There was some overcast when we set 
out, a fresh wind from the sea, and a 
very mild chop. As we pulled out into 
the channel, a small Coast Guard cut- 
ter started tagging along, tactfully 
keeping half a mile or more behind, 
but still obviously following us. We 
didn't watch her; there would've been 
no point to it — and besides, we were 
too busy checking on Owls perfor- 
mance. It took us three quarters of an 
hour to get to where I had planned our 


first diving test. 1 saw a fogbank in the 
distance, and the wind was right. 1 
took Owl down, forcing myself 
through all the prescribed routines to 
determine her behavior and seaworthi- 
ness submerged. It was perfect. After 
about twenty minutes, we went up 
again and, breaking water, saw that 
the cutter was still circling around, a 
little aimlessly, now perhaps three 
miles away. 

Both Owl and Pussycat had been 
designed for maximum visibility down 
deep; their viewports would have been 
impossible fifteen or ten or even five 
years before because the technology 
for the perfect clarity, the immense 
strength, and insensitivity to tempera- 
ture changes simply hadn't existed. 
Franz, who had gone through a phase 
of being an antique railroad nut, had 
dubbed our control tower "the ca- 
boose." We had a clear view forward 
and aft and to either side. It was ac- 
tually frightening until you got used to 
it, for duroquartz is virtually invisible 
— you could hardly believe in its ex- 
istence, or that behind it you were safe 
from the tremendous pressures doing 
their best to crush it and destroy you. 

We dived six more times before we 
saw that the cutter had given us up as a 
bad job, and was just slipping out of 
sight around a distant headland. Night 
had fallen, but the moon was up, 
almost at its full. The wind had fresh- 
ened, and the fogbank was almost over 
us. 

I took her down once more, just for 
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luck; and when we surfaced ten min- 
utes later the thick fog, whitened by 
moonlight, held us in its arms. 

We all looked at each other in utter 
silence — until 1 realized that it was 
now up to me to take that first step in- 
to the unknown, the impossible, the 
still not-quite-believed. 

'"Well,'" 1 said, "let's get things 
started." 

Franz sat down, taking a seat to the 
left of the computer console, where he 
had access to all the power controls. 
Feeling thoroughly unreal, even 
though we had rehearsed the proce- 
dure half a hundred times during the 
past three days, 1 sat down in the chair 
to Kis right — the navigational controls 
in front of me. 

1 watched Franz's fingers move; 
and the console told us that Owls con- 
ventional drive was off. They moved 
again, and the dials that told of the 
vast flow of energy in Saul's drive 
swung over steadily until they hit their 
pins. 

Franz turned, pale as a ghost. 
"Ready, Commander?" 

1 nodded, not trusting myself to 
speak, and Franz touched the control 
labeled GILPIN'S SPACE. 

For an instant, nothing seemed to 
happen. Then, so suddenly that it took 
me a moment to become fully aware of 
it, 1 felt as though 1 had been lifted in 
my seat — and recalled Saul telling us 
that we would have half Earth-gravity. 

Then, simultaneously, every light 
went out, the glowing computer dis- 


plays dimmed, and a voice fiUed the 
room. We all recognized it immediate- 
ly* 

"This is a recording," it announced. 
"Have no fearl You are listening to the 
voice of your old friend, Soft-Hearted 
Saul, the Spaceman's Friend. Welcome 
to Gilpin's Space, which you — the as- 
yet-favored few — now share with me, 
my dear daughter Polly Esther, her 
husband Marco Guglielmi, two other 
very devoted couples whom we picked 
up on our way, and my own lovely 
wife Lillian — to say nothing of myr- 
iads of weird alien creatures whom you 
do not yet know exist, but whose 
whispers we believe we may have 
heard. Well, we can all worry about 
them later. Now, for your welcome, I 
have arranged, as you have seen, for 
the lights to be turned out. That is so 
that you can go to your windows and 
look out for the first time upon Gilpin's 
Space and all its wonders. 1 will say no 
more until you have had a chance to 
do so." 

Janet laughed a little hysterically. If 
a man can chuckle hysterically, that's 
what Franz did. Tammy Uemura ut- 
tered an expletive in Japanese. 

Macartney was the calmest of us 
all. "Ahl" he remarked. "The man's 
just trying to make us feel at home. 
Let's take a look and see all that's so 
wonderful about it." 

We moved up to the enormous 
viewpoints. We saw the sea. We saw 
the world. We saw the moon and stars. 
We saw the Universe. But this was not 
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the Universe that we had known. This 
was its ghost — transparent, tenuous 
as a forgotten dream, but real, real, 
real with a reality none of us had seen 
before. In part at least, this was due to 
its clarity, every minute detail of every 
ghostly wavelet shown as though 
drawn in infinite microscopic detail by 
some supernatural Leonardo, every far 
ghostly star with its infinitestimal nim- 
bus — of light? No, of light's ghosts. 
There were no colors there, only their 
memories, as though the entire spec- 
trum had been reduced to specters 
scarcely seen but movingly remem- 
bered. 

We stared, saying nothing. This 
was the Universe through which we'd 
move, the Universe that bridged the 
distances between the stars. 

Overhead, the moon's thin spirit 
sailed the skies; and abruptly I realized 
the fog was gone, that fogs must be too 
wraithlike to have ghosts. 

The lights came on. "Thank you, 
ladies and gentlemen," Saul's voice 
said. "God bless you all." 

"Let's go," said Macartney soberly; 
and that seemed to cover everything. 

Franz and I took our seats again, 
now fully conscious of our much light- 
er weight. 

"Watch at the ports," I told the 
others. "Tell me what you see." 

Slowly, I moved the control that 
said UP, and felt nothing. Franz and I 
looked at each other. Then we looked 
at the display that read in meters: 243, 
it read. 


"We've riseni" Janet cried out ex- 
citedly. "We — we're flying. We're 
above the seal" 

"Let's take her up to a thousand," I 
said to Franz, and he nodded. 

A few seconds later, the display 
read 1003. 

I tried the control that said FOR- 
WARD, and Tammy and Janet both re- 
ported that we were under way. 

After that — well, for half an hour 
or so we were like a young man trying 
out his first new car, seeing what it 
would do, putting it through its paces. 
Twice we touched down again on the 
surface of the sea. Once, at almost ten 
thousand meters, the computer seemed 
to slow us momentarily and we saw 
the ghost of what must have been a 
supersonic jet against the sky. 1 
ordered the lights turned down again 
so we could see Gilpin's Space more 
clearly, and we headed south, follow- 
ing the eerie tracery of the coast 
against the even fainter ectoplasm of 
the sea. We looked down at what, in 
our segment of the Universe, was Mex- 
ico. Sharply, we turned north. The 
Rockies were like pointlace under us. 
CXir rates of acceleration and decelera- 
tion were absolutely unbelievable. So 
was the fact that we experienced none 
of their effects. Indeed, had it not been 
for our viewpoints and the glowing 
displays in front of us, we never would 
have known that we moved. 

The realization hit us suddenly and 
simultaneously. What Saul Gilpin had 
given us was real. It was the ultimate 
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in magic carpets. We could cross a con- 
tinent in minutes — when we had 
scarcely started to accelerate. A might- 
ly ocean was a frog-jump for us, noth- 
ing more. The great Earth itself was a 
mere pebble, to be glanced at and left 
behind. We were absolutely drunk 
with it, with the knowledge that now 
nothing, nothing stood between us and 
the beckoning stars, the calling gal- 
axies. 

Macartney went into the galley, 
Janet following him, and returned a 
moment later with five glasses and a 
bottle of fine brandy. "One round," he 
said triumphantly. "One onlyl We 
need no more." 

Janet filled the glasses, and — one 
sip at a time — we toasted Saul, then 
Owl then Gilpin's Space. Laughing, 
we toasted extraterrestrials every- 
where. Finally, "To far joumeysl" pro- 
posed Franz soberly; and "To new 
worlds, new homes!" 1 added, remem- 
bering what our purpose was. 

1 set Owl down again somewhere in 
the South Adantic, just long enough to 
contact Dan, still on duty at the yard, 
by satellite phone. 

"Well, that's a relief!" he said. "We 
were beginning to think Owl went 
down and didn't come back up." 

"No, everything's all right," I told 
him, striving to keep my own excite- 
ment out of my voice, even though of 
course the call was scrambled. "Owl's 
performance has been btyond all ex- 
pectations — better than Pussycat's, 
Dan, so much better that we've de- 


cided to keep on with the tests we'd 
planned for later." 

'That means you'll be home late?" 

"Right. How much later, 1 don't 
know yet. From the looks of things. I'd 
say — hell, it's just a guess, maybe 
twenty-four hours." 

"Well, we won't keep dinner for 
you, but there'll be a welcoming com- 
mittee. I'll get on the horn to Mrs. En- 
dicott and let her know. I just wish I 
were with you people now, that's all." 

He didn't try to talk us out of it, so 
I knew that Laure had left no instruc- 
tions for us to hurry back. Anyhow, at 
that stage it would've been like trying 
to talk De Quincey out of an opium 
dream. 

I broke off, and threw Owl back in- 
to Gilpin's Space as fast as possible. 

"Let's shoot for the Moon," I said. 

Nobody argued, so I took her up 
again ~ and the trip took us exactly 
twenty-seven minutes, including accel- 
eration and deceleration, and these 
were automatic, by the book. The 
dead Moon's ghost was even stranger 
than the living Earth's, pallid and — 
even though in Gilpin's Space you al- 
ways had the feeling that there was no 
true light — curiously translucent. 

We circled slowly, gawking like 
tourists at that mysterious moonscape, 
filled with wonder but bored nonethe- 
less because in the living Universe it 
was already dead. We looked at it, eat- 
ing sandwiches and drinking coffee. 

And then— 

Then we set out on tour of the So- 
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lar System, the inner planets first, then 
the great outer giants, and finally fra 
zen Pluto — and they all were ghosts, 
insubstantial, nebulous. Even the 
great, glorious Sun, that roaring fur- 
nace which had fueled our lives, no 
longer warmed us. In Gilpin s Space, 
even though we could see hints of the 
turmoil in its corona, it was only a 
greater ghosts among the lesser ones. 
And yet always, always there were 
those hints of colors that were not 
there, infinitely elusive, infinitely tan- 
talizing. 

Four times we set Owl down — 
very carefully — on alien soil. Twice 
on Mars — who could resist doing 
that? — where for a quarter-hour or so 
we shifted into normal space to look at 
Nix Olympica and the Great Rift, and 
again for a few minutes on a moon of 
Saturn's, a moon of Jupiter' s — most- 
ly, I think, to remind ourselves that 
normal space still existed. 

For Gilpin's Space was even stran- 
ger than we had first perceived. No 
matter what speed we had attained, we 
had observed no change in its per- 
sistent pseudolight. 

Franz first commented on this. "So 
far, there seems to be no limit to our 
velocity. Our acceleration rate hasn't 
even started to level off. Of course, the 
distances we've covered are no great 
shakes astronomically, but still I'd 
have expected some spectroscopic 
evidence of motion." 

"What makes you think anything 
in Gilpin's Space yields spectroscopic 


evidence?" said Tammy Uemura. 
"That's just not real light out there." 

"Then what am I seeing with my 
eyes?" demanded Franz. 

"Spooks," Tammy answered. "Re- 
member all those UFO reports — im- 
possible acceleration, impossibly quick 
turns, instant appearances and disap- 
pearances? That's us. In this phase, or 
aspect, or whatever you want to call it, 
of the Universe, we're not real. If Gil- 
pin's Space has its own conscious en- 
tities, we must be spooks to them. 
That's why we seem to be exempt from 
the laws of physics — just as ghosts 
are, and always have been, in our own 
non-Gilpin Space." 

"My best friend," laughed Franz, 
"and I never guessed he was an emi- 
nent authority on the physics of the 
supernatural! " 

"I'm not." Tammy bowed, looking 
very well satisfied with himself. "I am 
a modest man. 1 would refrain from 
displaying my own erudition, esjpecial- 
ly to Westerners. The authority was 
my Uncle Hiroshi. He was a Buddhist 
priest, a very learned man who wrote 
all sorts of abstruse books. He knew all 
about ghosts and their doings, and he 
passed a little of his knowledge on to 
me. It's all very simple if you under- 
stand it. Needless to say, I don't." 

"Well, I dare say it's as good an 
explanation as any we're likely to come 
up with," said Macartney wryly. "My 
question is a bit more practical. Geoff, 
where do we go from here?" 

There was one answer to that, and 
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one only. '"Outl" I answered, pointing 
to the vast vault of heaven, so faint, so 
finely etched, so crystal clear. "Out 
there! We can't go straight back now. 
Let's aim her at a star — Alpha Cen- 
tauri A, for my money — and see how 
fast she'll really go.". I looked at each of 
them, and saw the same expression on 
each face: that terrible, lovely eager- 
ness which sparks all adventures into 
the unknown. "I see," I said, "that 
we're agreed." 

There was no discussion. Care- 
fully, I turned Owl so that the three 
suns of the Alpha Centauri system — 
or their ghosts — lay dead ahead. I 
asked Franz and Macartney to check 
the star charts to make doubly sure, 
and to zero in on Alpha Centauri A as 
closely as the computer would permit. 
We started to accelerate. 

We watched the readout as its 
numbers climbed. For a half-hour we 
watched it. We also watched those still 
not-quite-believable displays that gave 
us our distance from the object we 
were aiming at and the rate at which 
we were approaching it. We did not 
find out then what our maximum ac- 
celeration and speed might be — frank- 
ly, because 1 was afraid to. It is hard 
for anyone accustomed to Earth speeds 
to adjust to traveling at velocities of 
millions of kilometers a second. After 
that half-hour, when I realized that 
even at the speed we had attained, we 
would reach our destination in less 
than seven hours, I cut back to where 
our speed was constant and we were 


accelerating no longer. 

"We'll get there soon enough," I 
said. "Dammit, it's be presumptuous of 
us to rush at man's first new star!" 

"Damned presumptuous!" said 
Macartney. "We don't want every- 
body saying that Earthmen haven't de- 
cent manners, do we now?" 

Everyone agreed crazily that we did 
not. We were all wildly excited, afire in 
our elation, and not quite in our right 
minds — whatever that may mean. 
What did we do? We ate our dinner. 
Franz and Janet and Tammy got it 
ready, and it was a banquet. Every- 
thing tasted better than it ever had be- 
fore. The white wine was superb; the 
red, superlative. 

And we talked. We talked about 
Man's future in space, about the in- 
finite possibilities of First Encounters 
with other sentient beings, about what 
every well-equipped spaceship needed. 
We had no doubts about the future 
then — how could we, with Alpha 
Centauri A so near, so very near? And 
with all the rest of the Universe open- 
ing its arms to us? Besides, we had 
made a discovery that had excited us 
even more — that as soon as we ceased 
to accelerate, the power drain to the 
drive dropped to a small fraction of 
what it had been, apparantly just 
enough to keep us in Gilpin's Space. 
We knew now that on one nukepak we 
could probably stay in space almost in- 
definitely, especially when the prob- 
lems of air renewal and water recycling 
had been solved more than a decade 
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before, when subs were still not too 
vulnerable to use in war and there was 
a premium on the ability to run sub- 
merged forever and amen. 

On and on we hurtled, and our 
speed did not slacken. Earlier we would 
have worried; now we knew that there 
seemed to be no limit to our accel- 
eration rate and there would be none 
to the rate with which we were decel- 
erated when the drive-computer com- 
plex decided the time had come. Then 
finally, after six and a half hours, our 
speed began to drop; the acceleration 
display, instead of reading zero, 
started showing minus quantities; and 
we saw that the still-incredible distance 
separating us from our goal was 
diminishing. It was uncanny. It was 
like participating in the illusion of a 
telehologram. We felt nothing. We 
were part of the unreality. 

The thought did not sober us. We 
were triumphant, and reveling in our 
triumph. 

Then, at long last, the ghost-point 
that was our star became an infinites- 
imal disc, but still a ghost, still as 
faint, as sharply scribed, and as utterly 
clear as aU else in Gilpin's Space. 

It grew, and we watched it grow. 
We watched it — that star so much like 
our own sun — until it subtended as 
much of its own sky as our sun did 
from Earth. At that point, I slowed 
Owls speed to zero, and we hung 
there, staring at our great cold goblin 
star. I was tempted — we all were — to 
shift into normal space just for a sec- 


ond. We resisted the temptation, 
knowing that if we gave in to it, even if 
we came to no harm from radiant 
energy, we'd then go on, searching for 
planets almost certainly not there, not 
in a three-star system, and perhaps 
taking more time to visit Alpha Cen- 
tauri A's companions. We made one 
powered orbit, simply as a symbolic 
gesture. 

Then, "Franz," I said, "let's tell the 
computer to take us home." 

He touched the necessary keys, 
watching the displays as they reported 
our new course, our renewed accelera- 
tion. He grinned at all of us. 

"What was that funny word you 
used?" he asked. 

"Home?" 1 answered — and then I 
caught his meaning, knowing that no 
matter what occurred Earth could no 
longer be our home or Owl's home 
port, that maybe in the future we 
would be able to come back openly — 
but that that future was bound to be 
uncertain and perilous and far away. 

Then we did sober up. We were still 
triumphant, but now there was more 
to it than simple euphoria. There was 
determination. 

On the return, we took turns nap- 
ping. We ate again, as humans must 
eat to keep the fires fueled. And we 
kept busy, exultantly. 

We set Owl down in the Pacific 
within a mile of where we'd taken off, 
and even though there was a rain and 
nothing whatever in sight, 1 submerged 
immediately, not surfacing again until 
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we were just about to enter port. Then 
I radioed ahead that we'd returned, 
and that Owl had behaved perfectly; 
and Dan's voice, strangely agitated, 
told me to for Christ's sake hurry up. I 
knew better than to question him. 

When we puUed up to our dock 
and moored once again behind Pussy- 
cat, we had been gone twenty- three 
hours and fourteen minutes, having 
performed a voyage longer than all the 
sea voyages of man's long history, all 
of them together. 

Will 

|he dock was brightly lighted, and 
we could see that people were waiting 
for us there: Laure, of course, and Dan 
and Sousa, and Whittington — 
another old reliable — standing at the 
door of a company car. As soon as the 
short gangplank was in place, they 
came aboard, but their faces showed 
none of the excited anticipation we'd 
naturally expected. For the first time 
since I had known her, Laure looked 
frightened, and Dan's face was taut 
and grim. 

Once 1 had a long talk with a friend 
who was deeply into mysticism, and 
listened to him describe an out-of-the- 
body experience he'd sworn he had. He 
found himself projected into realms of 
seeing and knowing more wonderful 
than he ever could have dreamed, with 
no desire ever to return — and then, 
suddenly, something had told him very 


firmly NO!, and he had been snapped 
back into the dull body he had left be- 
hind, in one dreadful instant and ir- 
resistibly. 

I looked at Laure and Dan and, like 
my mystic friend, 1 was instantly 
and painfully brought back to Earth, a 
cruel Earth, an Earth only too, too 
real. 

"What's happened?" 1 exclaimed. 

Dan choked, then got the words 
out. "Rhoda — Rhoda's gone." 

"It was her brother," Laure said. 
"Arley. She told Dan that the birthday 
party was going to start early, and that 
she'd stay with her grandmother to- 
night. She said Dan could come for her 
tomorrow morning, and he was not to 
follow her." 

"I shouldn't have fallen for it. 1 
should've tailed her. But it wasn't until 
half an hour ago that I began to 
wonder whether she'd got there 
safely." Dan's angry voice was gaining 
strength. "I phoned the old lady, and 
she said, yes indeed, Rhoda and Arley 
had arrived; and she started to tell me 
about all the presents they had 
brought, and the cake, and the catered 
dinner. I tried to cut her off, but she 
kept on reciting until I really busted in 
on her: Was Rhoda there? Was Rhoda 
okay? Then she started crying and get- 
ting damn near hysterical. No, Rhoda 
wasn't there. Right after supper, she'd 
started getting faint, said her eyes were 
playing tricks on her — and wasn't it 
just like that silly girl to spoil her birth- 
day party by getting herself sick? 
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Drinking all that liquor and eating all 
that cake and — Believe me, I had to 
yell like hell just to get her to tell me 
that Arley had driven off with her, she 
thought to find a doctor, or the emer- 
gency hospital or something/' 

Rhoda's symptoms sounded like 
those brought on by one well-known 
nasty substance from the increasingly 
sophisticated pharmacopoeia of coer- 
cion — a preparation usually given 
orally and followed by an even nastier 
shot. 1 said so, and Laure nodded. "If 
something isn't done," she said, "and 
very, very soon, Rhoda's going to tell 
everything she knows. It won't be her 
fault. She won't be able to help herself. 
But what can we do?" 

"Depends on where they've taken 
her," Dan growled. "If it's to Arle/ s 
place, maybe we've got a chance. I 
looked through Rhoda's desk and 
foimd his phone number, a new one, 
and then ran down his address. He's 
got himself a condo maybe twenty 
miles away, between here and Grand- 
ma's place." 

"It seems to me," I said, "that at 
this stage of the game they'd almost 
certainly take her there. If anything 
went wrong, it'd be just about impose 
sible to nail them for kidnapping — 
not at her brother's place after her go- 
ing to a birthday party with him. Any- 
how, it's the only lead we have, and 
how we use it is strictly up to us. It'd be 
no use going to the law — none at all." 

I thought of the glorious ghost of 
Alpha Centauri A in Gilpin's Space, of 
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the journey we'd just made, of the wel- 
coming Universe — and of the people 
who'd move instantly to deny it to us. 

"Then it's up to us to act," Laure 
said very quietly. 

"Exactly," I replied. "Dan, which of 
your boys can you really trust — I 
mean who you'd tell the whole story to 
if you had to?" 

"Sousa," he answered, "definitely. 
And Whittington." 

"Very well, then. It'll be you and me 
and the two of them. Macartney has to 
catch his plane, and Franz and Tammy 
still have a lot of buttoning up to do on 
Owl Stun-guns and laser pistols. Oh 
yes, and a couple of air pistols with 
veterinary tranquilizer darts. We'll 
damn well have to manage the whole 
business silently. Let's hit the road. 
Laure, we'll be in touch. We'll let you 
know immediately whichever way it 
goes. We'll take two cars. Sousa and 
Whittington can tail us. And Janet, I 
guess maybe you'd better come with 
Dan and me. Rhoda's going to need 
more than just tender loving care, even 
if we get there before they have a 
chance to pump that shot into her." 

We picked up the second car, and 
were on our way, driving as incon- 
spicuously as we could. Low limits im- 
pose a terrible impatience when the 
need for speed is genuine and you're 
praying you won't be too late; and 
twenty miles to Arley's place stretched 
out like twenty light-years, over the 
bridge, into the city with its pernicious 
traffic lights, onto the freeway once 
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again, Dan's car now in the lead be- 
cause he'd located the address on his 
street map. 

We didn't talk much. There were 
no plans we could make until we saw 
what was waiting for us. Dan had al- 
ready prepared Sousa, telling him that 
Rhoda had been snatched, that it all 
had to do with Cupid's Arrow dis- 
appearing, and that there was a lot 
more to it we'd let him in on later. 

The condo development sprawled 
in and down a hillside, and luckily it 
wasn't one of the high-security outfits 
— communal swimming pool with a 
small recreation hall nearby, maybe a 
once-an-hour patrolman after mid- 
night, every unit the twin or exact mir- 
ror image of its neighbor, two stories, 
entrance next to the double garage — 
all very standard. We split up before 
entering the development, not wanting 
to look like a convoy, and drove into 
the circle where Arley lived from dif- 
ferent directions. Arley's place. No. 
177, showed no porch light, but the 
upstairs windows were lighted dimly; 
its two siblings at either side were com- 
pletely dark — which of course could 
have meant simply that their denizens 
were glued to the boob tube. However, 
Arley's garage was open, and there 
was a car in it. Dan had parked almost 
in front of it, and we rolled to a halt 
across the street. "If that car's Arley's," 
I said to Janet, "maybe we're in luck. It 
looks as if the bastard left a space for 
his little friends. He can't have arrived 
more than a few minutes ago, and the 


odds are they'd want to be damned 
sure he had her before showing up." 

Sousa and 1 got out, leaving Janet 
at the wheel, with the radio tuned low 
to a good-music FM station. Dan and 
Whittington joined us. "Yeah," it's Ar- 
ley's machomobile," Dan told us. 
"Let's go on in through the garage like 
we were his buddies." 

We entered, and Dan knocked 
casuaUy on the door that led inside. 
We heard footsteps. Finally, a man's 
voice, a rasping tenor, said something 
about, "Hold your water. I'll have it 
open in a min — " 

A key clicked. The knob turned. 
The door begain to open — and Dan, 
using all his weight, burst through it, 
carrying Arley backwards in his 
charge. When we came after him, his 
hands were round Arley's throat, 
' thumbs crushing at his windpipe, and 
Rhoda's fish-pale, overweight brother 
was acting as if he were about to have 
a heart attack. 

Dan didn't say a word. Finally, he 
flung Arley to us like a sack of straw. 
Sousa grabbed him, twisting an arm 
behind his back. Arley was choking, 
gasping, trying to mouth something; 
and Sousa, applying more leverage to 
his arm, told him to shut up. Dan had 
dashed on ahead, and I closed the 
door, deadbolted it, and told Whitting- 
ton to cover us in ca^ Arley's guests 
showed up. 

We found Rhoda on a long sofa in 
the living room, sitting bolt upright, 
arms hanging at her sides, legs rigidly 
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straight in front of her, her features 
strangely loose, the pupils of her star- 
ing eyes dilated like some night crea- 
ture's. There was a cassette recorder, 
which Arley had left running. I switch- 
ed it to rewind, let it run until it stop- 
p)ed, and confiscated the cassette. 

Dan was kneeling next to her, 
holding one of her hands in his, trying 
with his voice and with his love to 
elicit some sign of recognition, some 
response. Distraught, he turned to me. 
"Commander, oughtn't we get her out 
of here? Maybe to Janet in the car?" 

"Not yet," I told him. "They could 
show up at any moment, and we'll be a 
whole lot better off if we can put them 
out of commission for a few hours — 
which we can." I went over to where 
Sousa was holding Arley, and started 
going through his pockets. Arley didn't 
like it, and began to squirm. Sousa 
slapped him in the chops, hard. I found 
what I was looking for — a drugstore 
pill bottle — and held it up for Dan to 
see. 

"We're in luck" I said. "Look at 
this! Arley's name, the doctor's name 
— Dr. Vlachik — everything. The 
damned fooll" I put it in my own 
pocket. "And it's exactly what I 
thought it would be — the softener-up. 
The shot's the next step — after that, 
they blab everything they know. They 
wouldn't trust this slob with that." I 
turned back to Rhoda's brother. 
"Okay, when'll they be here?" 

He shook his head. His bruised 
throat croaked that he didn't know. 


Sousa went to work again, and he fold- 
ed. "R-right a-away," he muttered. 

"Well, we'd better organize the 
reception committee. Dan, how'd y6u 
like to hide behind Arley's car, where 
you can get a clear field of fire? 
Chances are there won't be more than 
two or three. They ought to be duck 
soup for your stun-gun. When they 
knock on the door. I'll open it myself, 
so watch out you don't get me. Also, 
we'd best locate the switch for the 
garage door. We'll want it closed the 
minute they're taken care of." 

Dan stood up, reluctant to leave 
Rhoda, but recognizing the necessity. 
Leaning forward, he kissed her, and 
ever so slightly she smiled. Whitting- 
ton unlocked the door, took a quick 
look out. The coast was clear. A mom- 
ent later, Dan was gone and the door 
was locked again. 

We did not have long to wait — six 
minutes by my watch. We heard the 
car drive in. We heard its engine die. 
We heard its doors open, and voices 
just outside. Then, in swiftly measured 
cadence, three times, the low, dull 
poof a stun-gun makes. Dan had done 
a good job. When I threw the door 
open, they were still falling. He had 
shot each of them neatly in the back of 
the neck, a spot made to order for the 
stun-gun — it guarantees at least two 
hours of sack time for the target. 

The garage door came down, and 
Whittington and I went into the garage 
and started hauling in bodies. Two of 
them were run-of-the-rattrap goons. 
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beefy, ham-fisted. The third was thin 
and spidery, with that tense, haggard 
look so many addicts get, and when we 
searched him he turned out to be Dr. 
Vlachik. Dan found his hypodermic, 
all nicely loaded, opened his shirt, and 
gave him a shot under the skin of his 
abdomen. 'That'll give the s.o.b. 
something to think about when he 
wakes up," he said. "I'd love to hear 
what he'll yak about, and I'll bet any- 
thing it's stuff Borg wouldn't want any- 
one to hear." 

1 took Arley's pill bottle. I took out 
one piU. I showed it to him. "Are you 
going to swallow your medicine like a 
good little dog — or do we hold you 
down and force it down your throat?" 
Whittington, grinning, brought a tall 
glass of water from the kitchen. "Hold 
your head back!" I ordered. 

Arley tried to wriggle, gave it up, 
obeyed. 

"Way back!" 

I dropped the pill all the way back, 
and Whittington followed it with half 
the water. Arley had to swallow. 

"Now let's take one more pre- 
cautiqp," I said, and I fired a tran- 
quilizer dart very deliberately into 
each of them. "They're very mild," I 
told Arley. "They'll just make sure 
your friends hibernate for a couple of 
hours after stun-gun time. As for 
you — " I pointed at Rhoda. " — you're 
going to be like that for quite a while. 
Dan, give him a light stun-gun shot 
just to make sure he doesn't do any- 
thing foolish like trying to chuck up 


that pill or phone people before the 
stuff takes hold." 

And that was it. I went outside, 
and waited in the car until Janet came 
in sight, driving slowly and casually. I 
signaled her. We brought Rhoda out. 
We locked up tidily behind us. "Dan," 
I said, "1 think it'd be wise for you aiui 
Rhoda to do on Owl what Saul did 
aboard Cupid's Arrow — move in and 
set up housekeeping. And I mean to- 
night. Janet can drive there with you, 
and help Rhoda make it out of this. As 1 
understand it, there's no instant anti- 
dote, but there are counteracting 
agents, and Owl's medicine chest is 
pretty much complete. I'U have Sousa 
guarding her apartment tonight, and 
tomorrow you can move more of your 
stuff over." 

Janet and I took one car, with Dan 
and Rhoda in the back seat. Sousa and 
Whittington drove the other. We went 
by different routes, and arrived at the 
yard within minutes of each other, and 
no one bothered us. 

1 showed Dan what would be their 
cabin aboard Owl then reported back 
to Laure, who was waiting, quite un- 
ruffled, in her office. I told her what 
had happened, in detail, and we played 
that cassette of Arley's. It was dis- 
gusting. We heard Arley pleading with 
Rhoda to help her little brother, just to 
give him a few useful bits of informa- 
tion, because he was scared, scared to 
death of what they'd do to him; and 
we heard Rhoda's anguished answers, 
crying, telling him she had a headache. 
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and she couldn't see, and what was 
wrong with her? And when was the 
doctor getting there? And she couldn't 
tell him anything, how could she? Be- 
cause everybody knew — here she 
laughed crazily — that submarines 
couldn't fly, they couldn't fly up to the 
stars. Then she was weeping once 
again. Then she became completely in- 
coherent. That must've been when we 
came in, because there was no more. 

"Now," I said, "I'd better tell you 
all about Owls flight." 

"Geoff — " Laure shook her head, 
"—you've had a long, hard day, and 
you don't need to tell me anything. 
Ever since you returned. I've been 
aboard the ship with Franz and Tam- 
my. They've told me everything — 
what Gilpin's Space is like, and how 
wonderfully Saul's drive works, and 
what it feels like, with mankind still not 
quite out of the cave, to circle another 
star. Tomorrow, if you want, you can 
tell me more. It's been a tremendous 
day, a memorable day — and not the 
least of it is that we have Rhoda back 
safe and sound. Besides—" 

I looked at her, and in her eyes I 
saw the ice and fire of her deter- 
mination. 

" — Besides, we've learned two 
things about Borg and his crew. First, 
they're certain that we have something 
that they want. Secondly, they feel 
more confident, more willing to take 
risks, but they still don't feel that they 
can go all out. We're going to have to 
speed things up, Geoff, even if it means 


fewer precautions. So far we've been 
lucky — it's not often a secret so many 
share stays secret. By this time. Mac- 
artney's already taken off for Ireland 
with his list — a long list — and at this 
end we're just going to have to go 
ahead and load everything we can 
think of aboard Owl" She stood up. 
"Geoff, I can see that you need sleep, 
and need it badly. Is Janet stiU aboard 
Owl taking care of Rhoda?" 

I said she was. 

"Then why don't you join her 
there? If Rhoda's going to be all right, 
she can drive you home, but if she 
thinks she's going to need more expert 
watching over, you can both use the 
captain's cabin." She smiled at me. 
"After all, the starship Owl is your 
command." 

IX 

Janet and I spent the night aboard 
Owl. She sent me to bed first, staying 
up until she was sure that Rhoda was 
coming out of it and could safely be se- 
dated, then joining me — or so she told 
me next morning, for I was sound 
asleep the instant I hit the pillow. I 
slept — and dreamed of Gilpin's Space, 
that universe of precise, faint, sharply 
delineated ghosts, and of the world 
which I knew some of us at least would 
soon be leaving, with its hordes of 
power-hungry ayatollahs, political and 
otherwise, its maniacs, its Whalen 
Borgs. Nevertheless, I awakened 
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rested, grateful that I had Janet there 
with me. 

The next day went well. We held 
two conferences, one in the morning, 
the other in the afternoon, both 
aboard Owl, which seemed appro- 
priate. We decided, or perhaps I 
should say that Laure decided and we 
went along, that we had to firm up the 
roster of Owls crew. Was Tammy 
Uemura sure his wife would come with 
us and bring their kid? Was Franz sure 
his girl down at Stanford would want 
to give up her teaching assistantship in 
anthropology to visit stars instead of 
look at them? And what of Sousa? 
Dan hadn't briefed him fully, but Sou- 
sa had practically told him that he 
guessed the rest and would be crazy to 
go along; for a few years, until some- 
thing to do with depth perception had 
grounded him, he'd flown charter 
flights; he sailed single-handedly to 
Tahiti and down to Suva. He'd be a 
good man to have with us. Both Franz 
and Tammy assured us that their girls 
wouldn't have to be asked twice. As 
for Sousa, we let the question rest, for 
there still would be the matter of 
choosing another crew for Pussycat, 
something that could not be deferred 
much longer, for the components of 
her Gilpin's drive already were arriv- 
ing. I counted four couples so far for 
Owl, Janet and myself, the Uemuras, 
Franz and his lady. Macartney and his 
wife, plus four teenage and near- 
teenage kids, the Uemura's boy and 
Jamie's boy and two girls. Twelve, plus 


Laure, made thirteen, which was all 
right because Owl could sleep sixteen 
or more comfortably. Strangely as- 
sorted? Perhaps — but no more so 
than the complement of Mayflower. 

For the next three days, work went 
on, and between working sessions we 
conferred again and again. We spent 
Laure's money like water. We bought 
everything we thought the well- 
stocked spaceship might require, and 
loaded it aboard both vessels. Mean- 
while, Dan kept a close watch on our 
warehousemen, and we transferred to 
other chores one or two who seemed to 
be too curious. 

Nobody bothered us. Arley made 
no attempt to get in touch with Rhoda, 
and we simply rode our luck. 

On the second day, the newspapers 
reported that a Dr. Harkis Vlachik had 
been found dead in a gutter in a ghetto 
area, beaten to death. The police blam- 
ed muggers, but a cold chill went down 
my spine when Dan showed me the 
item, and we began to wonder what 
might have become of Arley. 

On the second day, too, Franz's 
girl, Bess Mayhew, showed up, tall 
and forthright and athletic, a girl to 
love and not to trifle with. She and 
Laure took to each other instantly, 
which told us more about her than 
Frsmz ever had. 

On the third day, Laure and 1 had a 
long conference with Placek, who 
quite clearly was starting to under- 
stand that something out of the or- 
dinary was going on. She told him ex- 
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actly what we had and what we plan- 
ned, and what we could expect when 
the IPP moved in against us — as they 
were absolutely sure to do. When she 
spoke of space, of actual traveling be- 
tween star and star, I saw the flare of 
anticipation and excitement in his eyes. 

'In a few days. Captain Placek/' 
she told him, "your vessel will no 
longer be a simple submarine. She will 
be a spaceship, a starship — the third 
one of its kind in the history of our 
Earth. Her new drive's components 
have aU arrived; the last of them, with 
their associated computers, will be 
aboard tomorrow, and you will have 
detailed instructions regarding them. 
Then, if events erupt too suddenly, it 
will be up to you. Commander Cor- 
mac and I can help you choose your 
crew. I would suggest that you con- 
sider Sousa, but also what of the men 
who were with you on your trial run?" 

Placek frowned. "Latourette and 
Singer, yes, definitely. Maybe Alwyss. 
Then there would be my wife and boy. 
And my — my brother's wife, with her 
two kids. This isn't just for men?" 

Laure assured him that it was not. 
"You and Latourette can do all the 
drive installation, or almost all of it, at 
sea if you have to. Then, if you do 
need a good, safe place to finish it. I'd 
suggest Taiwan. You'll have Swiss 
francs and bullion in the safe. As I've 
explained to you, Saul GUpin arranged 
matters so that the whole world will 
have the information necessary to du- 
plicate the drive. The IPP in our 


country and other totalitarian groups 
abroad will of course do their best to 
monopolize the knowledge. They will 
not be able to. Therefore it would be 
sensible of you to show your crew — 
whomever you decide to take — that 
they'll have far more to gain as pio- 
neering astronauts than by betraying 
you. Captain, I am going to give you 
Pussycat. Will you accept her?" 

"Good God, yesr Placek cried, in- 
credulous. "But — but there's no way I 
can pay you for her." 

"You can," said Laure. "You can 
take her to the stars." 

I was thoroughly surprised — and 
disturbed. "Placek's a good man, 
Laure, a very good man," 1 said after 
he had left, "but aren't you putting a 
hell of a lot of trust in him? Have you 
thought of what rewards the IPP is go- 
ing to offer?" 

"Geoff, of course I have," she 
answered. "But I guess you've forgot- 
ten, haven't you? Do you remember 
who his brother was? — the captain of 
that tanker rammed by a conglomerate 
vessel three or four years ago. They'd 
clearly violated the rules of the road at 
sea, and he tried to fight them in the 
courts. The IPP railroaded him on a 
perjury charge, and in prison two of 
their thugs killed him. The verdict said 
he was fomenting riot. If anyone can 
be trusted to work in silence and take 
Pidssycat to the stars it's Placek." 

I looked at her a little ruefully, 
thinking that after all the years I 
should have known better than to 
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question the soundness of her judg- 
ment. I never dreamed that very, very 
soon I not only would question it again 
but would, against her will take the de- 
cision into my own hands. 

We worked hard, and I slept 
soundly — so soundly that, when the 
phone rang at almost 3 A.M. on the 
fourth night after Owl's return, Janet 
actually had to shake me awake to an- 
swer it. It was Garvey at Navintel, and 
sleepily I did what he told me to 
about the scrambler. 

"What's up7" I asked. 

"Geoff, for you it's red alert. We 
just got word here that "Ham" Smith- 
field's committed suicide. All very tidy 
and made to order, with a .44 mag- 
num, and in his office, too, leaving a 
typed suicide note. His confession — 
how he ratted on Good Ol' Breck, and 
how he'd made scads of dinero selling 
out the IPP. Also, he implicated a few 
more of Marrone's enemies, the attor- 
ney general, for example. And Good 
or Breck was all prepared. Two hours 
after they found the body, he'd ap- 
pointed Marrone to Defense. And you 
know what that means." 

"I can guess," I said. 

"Exactly. After that ship of yours 
disappeared, or got stolen, or what- 
ever, all of us here figured you had 
something, but because subs aren't 
worth a tinker's damn these days we 
didn't care. But that's not the way our 
friend Borg figures it. From now on, 
he'll be where he can bring the whole 
national security battering ram down 


on you — and there'll be damn well 
nothing I, or anyone else around these 
parts, can do to help. I'll be expecting 
my retirement orders anytime now — 
if I luck out, that is. Give Laure my 
love." 

1 thanked him — what else could I 
say? — and hung up. 

"The fat's in the fire," I told Janet. 
"I've a feeling there'll be no use our try- 
ing to get back to sleep." 

"They murdered Smithfield, didn't 
they?" she said. "And now?" 

"And now we're going to have to 
move, and move very fast indeed. Do 
you want to get breakfast going while I 
call Laure?" 

She slipped into a housecoat, and I 
woke Laure and told her what had 
happened. She answered me without a 
tremor. "I think you and Janet had bet- 
ter get all your things packed, hadn't 
you?" 

"Right," I said, "packed and aboard 
Owl as soon as possible — and not just 
Janet and I, but all of us. I doubt some- 
how whether Borg will make his move 
immediately, but let's take no chances 
— and incidentally we've got to get 
Placek off to sea. Probably we can't get 
him out of here before late tomorrow, 
but anyhow let's try. He can tell La- 
tourette anything he wants — after all, 
he'll be the engineer — but maybe he'd 
better cook up a cover story for the 
others, at least for now. We'll have to 
leave that up to him. How close is Pus- 
sycat to ready?" 

"Geoff, she has everything Owl has 
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except the drive and some of the med- 
ical supplies Janet's been bringing in. 
Anyway, can't Placek rendezvous with 
Jamie Macartney when you do?" 

"Not if they don't have her con- 
verted." 

"Well, there's enough money 
aboard to buy them anything they 
need, either in Taiwan or any other 
reasonably safe place. Are you going 
to call the Uemuras and Franz, or shall 
I do it?" 

"Could you call Franz, Laure? Then 
get him to put through the call to Tam- 
my. The fewer calls I make from here 
the better. I hate to wake Placek at this 
time of the morning, but I'm afraid I'd 
better, so he can pass the word along. 
But I'm going to tell him not to show 
up before regular opening hours." 

"I think," said Laure, "that that ap- 
plies to all of us. We can't remain com- 
pletely inconspicuous, but at least we 
can make all our activity seem reason- 
ably normal." 

I phoned Placek, who understood 
immediately and said he'd get things 
rolling at his end. Then Janet and I 
dressed hastily and ate a hurried break- 
fast. After that, we spent a difficult 
three and a half hours selecting things 
we'd need and things we simply 
couldn't bear to leave behind: a fragile 
Sung dynasty bowl, pale celadon, a 
Royal Doulton kitten, books and 
diaries, small gifts of love from long 
ago, a kachina doll Saul Gilpin (of 
course) had once given us, all sorts of 
things that seemed utterly nonfunc- 


tional — and still essential to our hu- 
manity. I was astounded at how many 
of the really necessary, really useful 
things Janet had already transferred. 

Finally, we felt that we had done 
our best. We took leave of treasures we 
couldn't abandon without a twinge, a 
tear. We drove down to the yard, and 
found that everyone else was just ar- 
riving. 

We need not have worried. The 
day passed, and nothing happened. 
The work went on. By three in the af- 
ternoon, Placek — very much to our 
relief — had put to sea. In addition to 
his family and his brother's, Sousa's 
wife and Latourette's girl friend had 
been added to the complement. Pla- 
cek, wisely, had hinted only that there 
was going to be a lawsuit, and that 
Mrs. Endicott wanted Pussycat well 
out of lawyers' reach, and that there- 
fore they were going to get a long first- 
class cruise for free. They' were 
delighted. They knew there'd be some 
work to do aboard, but they also knew 
that both Owl and Pussycat were 
about as automated as a ship can get, 
and that nobody was going to have to 
man the pumps or holystone the decks. 

The day passed, and I found myself 
wishing that we, too, could leave, run- 
ning on the surface with the tide, sub- 
merging far out at sea, then resurfacing 
at nightfall to enter Gilpin's Space. But 
Laure, I suppose wisely, would have 
none of it. She had not packed her 
things. She alone among us was not 
ready. In her office, Rhoda kept look- 
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ing at her anxiously — Rhoda who for 
good reason was even more eager than 
the rest of us to get away. 

'Toure quite right/' Laure said to 
us. "Speed is of the essence, and you 
should be ready to leave at a moment's 
notice. But 1 am determined to find out 
what Borg is going to do, for it is I 
who'll have to give the word to publish 
Gilpin's data, to send it out by satellite 
autofax and through all the other chan- 
nels we've prepared. As you said when 
you called me, Geoff, Borg probably 
will not ihove immediately, and 1 will 
tell you why. Because his motive is re- 
venge, against the admiral first, then 
you and me, it will taste especially 
sweet if he's back in naval uniform — 
as Garvey said he surely would be if 
that man Marrone got Defense. Well, 
Smithfield has just been done away 
with; other heads have roUed; Mar- 
rone's in. Just wait and see." 

And she was right. The work went 
on. At five, we closed down as usual, 
but now we went to dinner in two 
shifts, with aU gates closed and locked 
and Dan's men doubling up at every 
post. AU that night and aU the next day 
we waited. Laure went home as usual, 
but the rest of us slept aboard. Then, 
late that afternoon, when Janet had 
taken Rhoda and Tammy's wife into 
town for some last-minute shopping, 
the phone in Owls control area rang, 
and I answered it. 

It was the nightspot-owning retired 
CPO, who had served the admiral and 
served him weU. "Commander Cor- 


mac7" he growled. 

"Yes," 1 said. "Pat Garrrison?" 

"Aye, sir. Commander, a friend of 
yours just caUed. He said to give you a 
message. I got it all wrote down. He 
said, TeU the commander the order 
just came through. The bastard's back 
in uniform, reinstated by executive or- 
der, aU pay and allowanced since he 
got his board, and the members of the 
board all censured and dropped a few 
numbers on the promotion list.' And 
that's ain't aU, sir—" Garrison's voice 
was outraged. "He's — they've jumped 
him up to rear admirall" 

"My GodI" 1 whispered. 

"Me tool" Garrison echoed me. 
"And there's just one thing more. Your 
pal said, 'Tell Commander Cormac 
he'd better start coimting his minutes 
now. And I mean now/ he said." 

I thanked him, and told him how 
grateful the admiral would have been, 
and how grateful Mrs. Endicott would 
be; and when 1 hung up he was almost 
weeping. 

I went over to the office immedi- 
ately and gave Laure the news. 

She sighed. "Well," she said, "I sup- 
pose that means I'll have to get Mrs. 
Rasmussen to finish all my packing, 
doesn't it?" She stood up. "Geoff, I'll 
go home now and attend to it. I'll be 
back again tomorrow morning." 

Both Rhoda and 1 tried to persuade 
her not to go, to let Mrs. Rasmussen do 
all the packing and bring her things 
down to Owl that night or the foUow- 
ing morning. She would have none of 
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it. "Fm sure that nothing will happen 
at least until tomorrow/ she declared. 
''He'll be too busy looking at himself in 
the mirror in his new uniform. Any- 
how, what can he do that we can't 
counter legally, at least enough to slow 
him down a little? I'll be here right 
after breakfast, my luggage packed 
and ready to take off, so don't you 
worry, either of you." 

She left the office, and presently, 
out the window we saw her car sweep 
through the gates and turn off towards 
the bridges. 

"Rhoda," I said, "what the hell is 
she thinking of? She may understand 
Whalen Borg better than I do, but I still 
don't like it. With a guy like that, she's 
plain crazy to take any close chances. 
Could it be she has something entirely 
different up her sleeve?" 

"Geoff," Rhoda replied unhappily, 
"I feel she has, but I simply can't im- 
agine what, and I'm worried for her. 
I'm worried sick. She knows we've got 
to be ready to — to escape — just as — 
as Dan's explained to me. She told me 
so herself. We are all ready. We're all 
on edge. But look at her." 

All of us had dinner aboard Owl 
that night, and all of us slept aboard — 
all except Laure. We slept anxiously 
and lightly, armed, alert to every 
sound, to any hint that there might be 
trouble at the gates. I'd doze, and 
wake, worrying about what would 
have to happen if the morning came 
without Laure, what if she simply dis- 
appeared as Rhoda might very well 


have done if Dan and I had not taken 
such prompt action. Then what would 
we do? I would take command, certain- 
ly, but would I be justified in ordering 
the immediate publication of Saul 
Gilpin's stuff — and in ordering Owl and 
all her people into Gilpin's Space? 

X 

M 

I ▼ loming came — like any other fog- 
free summer morning — and after break- 
fast 1 stepped out onto the dock and 
looked at Owl. She was certainly not 
beautiful, not as a clipper sh^) or a sleek 
ocean liner could be beautiful. Her hull 
was bulbous, with even that minimum of 
deck space considered de rigueur for sub- 
marines broken by her massive control 
tower, with barely a foot and a half of 
decking so that you could edge around 
it. Her viewing ports were like the eyes 
of a gigantic insect, and her starboard 
pair of twenty-foot articulated servos — 
those with which Dan was so fascinated 
— were folded back into their retaining 
slots. There was another pair to port and 
two more forward and two aft, those 
amidships controlled directly from the 
tower, those fore and aft from their 
stations. I knew that when necessary 
they could accommcxlate and use all 
sorts of special tools, but still their 
huge pincer ends, so terribly powerful, 
so precise, always made me think of 
hungry lobster claws. 

Owl showed no outward signs of 
either her capabilities or her joumey- 
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ings; it was more difficult than ever, 
not to believe, but to accept what had 
occurred, where she had been, and the 
whole situation in which we found 
ourselves. Janet came out and stood 
there, on the ridiculous little two-foot 
gangplank, thinking the same 
thoughts. Then we saw Whittington 
open the gate for Laure's car and for 
another following it, and went to join 
her at the office. 

Rhoda was already there, of 
course; and Laure greeted the three of 
us cheerfully as she came in. "You see" 
she said, "'nothing's happened yet. But 
you'll be pleased, I know, to hear that 
I'm finally packed. All the luggage is in 
my car and in Mrs. Rasmussen's. You 
see, she and her daughter and young 
Keithy are coming with me." 

I was surprised, but 1 couldn't see 
that any harm was done. Owl had 
enough room for all of them, and Mrs. 
Rasmussen would be especially useful. 
Besides, it was Laure's ship. "Shall I go 
tell them to drive down the dock and 
load the stuff aboard?" I asked. 'The 
boys can lug it in for them and show 
them where to stow it." 

Laure held up a hand. "Geoffrey," 
she said softly. "Geoff and Janet. And 
you too, Rhoda. Please sit down. I 
have something to say to you." 

We sat down apprehensively. 

"I very much want you to imder- 
stand what I have planned> The lug- 
gage is not going aboard Owl. In a few 
minutes I'm going to start the 
machinery of disclosure and publica- 


tion going. Then I and Mrs. Rasmussen 
and her daughter and grandson will 
say good-bye to you. Oh, GeoffI I'm 
too old for space. Besides, this was my 
husband's fight, and now it's mine. I'm 
not giving up." 

"God in Heaven, Laure! Have you 
any idea what you're saying? Have 
you any notion of who you're up 
against? You'll not have a chance. 
They'll butcher you." 

Janet added her voice to mine. 
Rhoda stared silently, in shock. 

I pleaded with Laure Endicott. We 
all did. We tried logic; we spoke of 
love and loyalty. She remained inflex- 
ible. 

"I'm not going to try to fight them 
here, on their own ground," she de 
dared. "In less than two hours, we'll 
catch a flight for Ireland. That is where 
we and our luggage are going to go. 
The IPP has made scarcely any head- 
way there." 

"And Adolf Hitler had made al- 
most none in Denmark or in Holland 
when he invaded them, nor the Rus- 
sians in Latvia or Lithuania or — " 

"It is still my fight," she stated 
evenly. 

"At least," 1 said, and I could hear 
the bitterness in my own voice, "at 
least you'll come down to Owl and say 
good-bye to all of us?" 

"Geoff, dear, I may or I may not. 
Don't think that I'm not tom by this — 
I am. But now I have to pay my debt to 
Saul." 

We left, Janet and 1. Deeply trou- 
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bled, we went on back to Owl. We 
told Franz and the rest about it, and 
they were as disturbed as we. 

"She knows she's committing sui- 
cide," Franz whispered. "She knows." 

We talked about it, back and forth, 
getting nowhere; and when the central 
control area phone rang, Franz an- 
swered it. 

"For you," he said, handing me the 
phone. "A woman." 

"Cormac here," I said. 

"I have a message for you. Please 
do not ask me who 1 am or any other 
questions. It was considered wise to get 
in touch with you very indirectly." 

It was a level, very professional 
voice, a high-level secretary's voice 
p>erhaps, or someone with even more 
responsibility. 

"Commander Cormac, your time is 
almost up. A federal warrant has been 
issued for Mrs. Endicott's arrest and 
for your own. A seizure order has been 
issued against all her property. A 
Coast Guard vessel is moving to make 
sure nothing leaves your yard, and the 
party that intends to make the arrests 
is on it way. That party is not com- 
posed entirely of federal officers, and it 
is led by Rear Adm. Whalen Borg." 

"How soon?" I asked. 

There was no answer. She had 
hung up. 

1 turned around. I repeated the 
message just as she had given it. 1 stood 
up. "We're going to have to have one 
more stab at persuading Laure," 1 said 
to them. "We owe her that. Janet, get 


down to the parking lot. Mrs. 
Rasmussen will still be in her car. Tell 
her anything you like. Tell her that 
Laure's in danger, that she's been 
threatened, that the airline reserva- 
tions have been canceled, that she's 
already decided against Ireland. Tell 
her anything, but get her and her 
daughter and Keithy and the luggage 
aboard Owl. Hell, kidnap them if you 
have to. No time to walk. Take the 
shop car." 

"I'll go with you," said Franz. 
"They'll believe both of us easier than 
one." 

Impatiently, I watched the old Dat- 
sun pickup scuttle off. It didn't take 
them long, and whatever Franz and 
Janet said was at least effective. In min- 
utes, they were back, with Mrs. Ras- 
mussen's sedan following close behind 
them. A moment or two more, and an 
excited Keithy was hauling the first 
suitcase in. 

"We got 'em all! Grandma got Mrs. 
Endicott's out of her trunk, too. Gosh, 
I've never been aboard a submarine be- 
fore!" 

I watched until everything had 
been unloaded and brought aboard. 
Then 1 myself drove the sedan bade to 
Laure's office. I went upstairs, and 
walked in unannounced. 

She looked up. "Geoffrey," she de- 
clared, "everything's on its way. All 
Saul's data is now going to every space 
organization in the world — not just to 
the professionals, but to the space- 
oriented groups — you know, younger 
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scientists in other fields, science fiction 
fans. And everything they need to 
know is going to all the mass media ev- 
erywhere. Nothing can stop it now! 
Now I can leave for Ireland with a 
clear conscience. Now I can fight my 
battle!" 

“Laure!” She was so absorbed that I 
almost had to shout it, to make sure I 
had all her attention. "Laure, you 
aren't going! Not to Ireland. Laure, 
you'd never leave the yard." I told her 
about the message I'd received. 
''Please, Laure, give it up. Borg will be 
here any minute now!" 

She stood, facing me squarely. "In 
that case, Geoff, I shall fight them 
here. I shall fight them in the courts. 
Ne— For the first time, just a touch of 
her native French came through. 

nevaire shaU I give up!" 

"Laure, listen to reason! Look, we 
already have your luggage all aboard. 
Mrs. Rasmussen, too, and Keithy and 
his mother." 

Suddenly, she was furious. "In that 
case, we will go to the ship together. 
Commander Cormac, and I shall order 
everything they brought unloaded and 
put back in the cars! Now!" 

I saw that it was useless to argue 
with her, useless and time-consuming. 
I bowed my head, and followed her 
down the stairs, and I could hear Rho- 
da coming after us. 

She refused to ride. She walked. 
Perhaps it would be better to say she 
strolled, taking her time deliberately, 
defiantlv. 


She gestured peremptorily to Rho- 
da to precede us up the gangplank. 

And that was when it happened. 

Looking down the dock, past the 
offices, and at the gate, I saw the first 
of four huge cars turn in toward it. I 
saw Whittington try to do his job. He 
stepped out into the open gate, his 
hand held up. 

And the driver oil fhe first car gun- 
ned his engine and ran him down, leav- 
ing him motionless and broken in the 
road. And the following cars simply 
continued over him. 

“Christr I exclaimed. I turned to 
Laure. "Now will you come with us?" 

Her face was bloodless suddenly, 
but her jaw was set. "No," she said 
coldly. "Not even now . " 

Then the first two cars were 
screaming to a stop twenty feet from 
us. One of the cars following had drop- 
ped out to take over the guardpost. 
Another halted at the offices. 

The first car's doors opened and 
spewed out men. Whalen Borg, in full 
summer uniform, was coming around 
the front, an envelope in one hand, a 
laser pistol in the other. In his car there 
had been three other men, in the next 
car five. There were no Navy types 
among them, and only One had the 
look of being a federal man, a U.S. 
marshall possibly. The rest were 
members of Marrone's private army, 
all in their monkey suits. All were arm- 
ed. 

It was Borg's big moment, the 
moment he had waited and connived 
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for ever since the admiral had, quite 
justly, ordered him before his board. 
He came forward slowly, waving the 
others back when they followed him 
too closely. I thought again that he was 
a man who should never have worn a 
imiform — any uniform, except per- 
haps an executionei^s. No tailor ever 
could have fitted him. The naked tri- 
umph on his massive face was counter- 
pointed by the dead coldness of his 
eyes. 

Ponderously, he advanced toward 
us. ''Mrs. Endicott," he announced, in 
a strangly thin, high, raucous voice. "I 
have a warrant here for your arrest. I 
have another for the arrest of Mr. Cor- 
mac. If you make no resistance, no 
harm will come to you, though we will 
for the time being— " He made a ges- 
ture to the federal type, who hauled 
out handcuffs, "—restrain both of 
you. Now — " 

That was as far as he ever got. The 
upper starboard servo moved. It 
moved up and out, and down again 
with the swiftness of a striking snake. 
Its terrible lobster claw seized Whalen 
Borg by and through his huge neck and 
chest. It lifted him, grotesquely gur- 
gling. It shook him as a terrior shakes a 


rat. Then it flung him like a dead 
rag/admiral doll against his paralyzed 
retainers. 1 knew exactly what had 
happened. I realized that Dan had 
studied those fascinating servos well — 
and suddenly I knew that there was 
only one thing 1 could do. 

I slugged Laure Endicott. I slugged 
her as gently as I could. I caught her as 
she fell. Then I pitched her bodily 
across that two-foot gangplank and 
through the door and, with the sound 
of weapons going off wildly behind 
me, threw myself after her. I pushed 
the button that ordered the massive 
door to close. I dogged it shut. 

Moments later, we were in Gilpin's 
Space. 

That was the only time in my life I 
ever slugged an elderly lady, or for 
that matter anyone of whom I was so 
deeply fond, and for a time afterwards 
it was very hard for me to face her. 

But weeks later, and two hundred 
light-years out, when we had found 
our first water-planet — all green and 
blue, and richly brown, and white with 
mountain snows and drifting clouds — 
she forgave me for it. 
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Different Seasons, Stephen King, Viking, 
$16.95 

Fevre Dream, George R.R. Martin, 
Poseidon, $15.95 

and various short opinions, plus 

Roadside Picnic, Boris & Arkady Strugat- 
sky, Timescape, $2.50 

Different Seasons, a collection of four 
novellas by Stephen King, is an ex- 
cellent piece of reading. Although one 
of the stories is little more than a set- 
piece in imitation of Roald Dahl, and 
another is most interesting as a gritty 
documentary on life in a state peniten- 
tiary, garnished by a slight and anti- 
climactic tale of romanticized escape, 
the other two stories are towering 
achievements. 

One of these is in many ways con- 
ventional King horror-fantasy; that is, 
it gains its effects by concretizing a fan- 
tasy so horrible none of us will openly 
admit we all have it. But Todd Bowen 
— one of King's patented big-eyed All- 
American teenagers — does not shrink 
from the possibilities. When he un- 
covers the hidden Nazi concentration 
camp commander and makes him his 
prisoner, his object is to hear, to his 
heart's salivating content, what it felt 
like to have that species of absolute 
power. 

But there are traces in that story of 
something even deeper, and certainly 
less cheap. The growing contention be- 
tween the psychotic golden boy and 
the utterly rational Nazi reveals ten- 
sions and uncovers complexities in the 
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human condition that you will not find 
in Cujo, Fire'starter, or most other King 
blockbusters. Soon enough, the story 
degenerates into bang, bang, slash 
slash, but for a moment — a moment 
that might cause actual discomfort to 
readers who take to King as a horse 
takes to a nosebag — it has trembled 
on the brink of being painted in some- 
thing besides primary colors. 

The fourth story threw me and 
continues to throw me, and here is 
how and why: 

In a little Maine town, four boys 
trembling on the verge of pubescence 
are living their last summer before they 
turn into the kinds of shits their older 
brothers are; before they set foot on 
the pathways that lead inevitably to 
being as drunken, shiftless and con- 
temptible as their fathers are. Having 
learned the location of another boy's 
body — he was an outsider, wandering 
alone in the woods, and was kiUed by a 
train — they set out to "find" it and 
claim its discovery. 

The actual discovery is made by 
one of the older boys; shiftless, dis- 
solute, and going where he had no 
business to be, that boy is constrained 
from announcing the find. He does dis- 
cuss it where his younger brother over- 
hears him. So, when the four young 
boys set out on a journey of many 
miles overnight along the railroad 
track, having carefully provisioned 
themselves, concocted a cover story, 
and systematically heartened them- 
selves, what they are affirming is not 


only their superior energy and ingenu- 
ity but the power of purity. They are 
saying that it is not inevitable to suc- 
cumb to the shot-and-beer joint and 
the laborers job; that the despair of 
their elders is not justified. 

Now, 1 submit to you, folks, that 
this story, set, incidentally, in the same 
town as Cujo, and beset by the same 
love/ ignorance for cars King speaks 
of a "Hearst" shifter, and makes 
several other trivial but astonishing er- 
rors in an area where he flatly claims 
knowledgeability — 1 submit to you, 
folks, that this story is not only litera- 
ture but major literature, at least in 
first draft. Fiuthermore, although it 
has its flat spots and other problems 
typical of first drafts, it essentially sus- 
tains its pitch throughout. Stephen 
King is — and obviously long has been 
— the peer of John Steinbeck and sev- 
eral other guys. I mention Nobelist 
Steinbeck because he is the one whose 
work King's "The Body" rhl)st resem- 
bles, and in some respects — its aston- 
ishing ability to depict real adoles- 
cents, for one — excels. 

These four stories all came about in 
a curious manner. They are spurts of 
leftover energy. Each was written im- 
mediately after one of King's big 
novels, and, presumably, was written 
purely because King wanted to, and 
hardly cared where, when, and if it 
would sell. 1 think there is a major 
datum — and a cheap shot — in point- 
ing out that the slick, essentiaUy emp- 
ty fantasy of "Breathing Method" 
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is the latest, while 'The Body" is the 
earliest. 

There is another datum, and anoth- 
er shot, in pointing out that the nar- 
rator of "The Body" -- one of the ex- 
ploring boys — is a storyteller, proto- 
writer, and, in later years, the author 
of a couple of collegiate literary short 
stories. These are reproduced within 
the text of "The Body." The narrator 
— who turns out to be a rather older 
man, remembering the events of his 
boyhood — professes to see them as es- 
sentially trivial. Personally, I found 
the one rather promising and the other 
funnier than hell, but they're his stories 
and I suppose he's entitled to judge 
them. The thing is, you see, this older 
narrator looking back both on 
boyhood and on his naive collegiate 
literary aspirations, has now grown up 
to be Gordon LaChance, world- 
famous author of blockbuster horror 
novels for the mass market, a condi- 
tion in which he says he is content. 

Rather than going on reviewing this 
book, I would now like to review the 
money involved. 

The initial printing was two hun- 
dred thousand copies at $16.95 each. 
That's three million, three hundred 
ninety thousand dollars in motion. 
While not all those copies were even- 
tually sold at full retail, that deficiency 
was more than made up for by various 
subsidiary publishing rights sales, 
potential dramatic rights sales, et incal- 
culable cetera, so we may keep our eye 


on that three-plus mil in the full confid- 
ence that it exists in fact. And, in fact, 
a great many careers, individual and 
corporate, were notably affected by 
faith in its existence, long before Copy 
One was ever sold. 

Affected how? Variously. Here's 
one area to look at: 

Boxed on freight skids at the print- 
er's loading dock, waiting for the 
trucker, those two hundred thousand 
copies cost the publisher say $2.50 each. 
That's half a million dollars. To gross 
that amount, the printer — actually, 
he is far more properly called the man- 
ufacturer, and "he" is a well-staffed 
corporation — had to purchase text 
paper, dust-jacket paper, cover 
boards, ink, text and jacket engrav- 
ings, text and jacket plates, camera- 
ready copy, binding glue, cover cloth, 
die stamps, foil, cartons, packing 
material and sealing tape, labels, and 
label addressing, skid strapping, and 
overhead, as well as miscellaneous 
items having to do with processing the 
job, and, no doubt, a dozen other 
things I've forgotten. These came from 
a dozen different sources, and each 
item represents a purchasing decision, 
made by one or more purchasing 
agents, each responsible for holding 
down costs. 

This can be seen as important when 
one realizes that an increase of one 
tenth of a cent per unit means a loss to 
the manufacturer of $2000. So the var- 
ious purchasers of these outside-sup- 
plied materials bite down hard before 
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signing anything. They are in the spot- 
light, and they are significantly either 
improving or impairing their careers. 

Now. Here is a fictitious but plau- 
sible vignette: In the medium-sized 
town where the manufactory is lo- 
cated, at the country club a new mem- 
ber has appeared. He buys bourbon- 
and-branch for his peers — the VP of 
the local bank, the biggest car dealer, 
the owner of the department store, the 
Chief of Police. The bank VP — the 
President lives in a mansion on a hill, 
and is never seen except at annual 
meetings — may also be the Mayor, 
presiding over the Town Council, all 
of whose members are also members of 
the country club. Who is this new en- 
trant into the circle of power? He is the 
manufacturer's salesman who got the 
publisher's order for half a million dol- 
lars, and the commission thereon. He 
is smiling. He has crossed a very tall 
threshold. 

Meanwhile, the nine other sales- 
men for the plant are taking their fam- 
ilies to MacDonald's in their Chev- 
ettes. 

And, incidentally, the plant took 
about forty hours to get ready for the 
job, run it, and strap it into skids. The 
plant manager, in other words, has in 
effect filed a report with the corporate 
comptroller that the plant was making 
$12,500 gross dollars per hour during 
those forty hours. 

But let us suppose now tli^at each of 
the ten salesmen had brought in a job 
order for 20,000 copies of a book each. 


Do you see what happens? This is 
by far the more usual situation. There 
are ten lots of paper, ten lots of dust 
jackets, ten make-readies of the presses 
instead of one, and what with one 
thing and another it will probably take 
the plant sixty hours to produce the ag- 
gregate of two hundred thousand cop>- 
ies. None of the salesmen join the 
country club, but none of them are em- 
bitteringly deprived. None of the pur- 
chasing decisions are high-profile, be- 
cause the same mistake that cost $2000 
on the one book now costs only $200 
per any book. Instead, the plant man- 
ager — who in the first case only had 
to make one set of decisions and take a 
day at the beach — is now the one on 
the spot. 

The estimators at the plant have, of 
course, weighted their figures to ac- 
commodate short-run work. Each of 
the two hundred thousand copies in 
this situation costs its publisher say 
$4.CX).* What this means (200,CXX) x 
4) - 5 - 60 is that the plant grossed at the 
rate of $13,333 per hour. 

So there are fundamental shifts in 
responsibility and opportunity, within 
the same organization, depending on 
whether Different Seasons is being pro- 
duced or ten other books, adding up to 

*Does this tell you Different Seasons is pric- 
ed on the basis of what the traffic will bear? 
Will you believe these practices subsidize 
the "good" but slow-selling books produced 
by the same publisher? If you were an 
editor fired for buying slow-selling prop- 
erties, would you still believe it? 
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the same volume, are being produced. 
Individual lives are being changed. We 
are not dealing with four stories, here, 
that no other byline could possibly 
have justified in a first printing worth 
over three million dollars. We are deal- 
ing with something that makes its own 
universe; typhoon and monsoon, and 
Stephen King,’ or Gordon LaChance, 
sitting in its center. 

IncidentaUy, my estimates are that 
King will get to keep, after taxes and 
accountants' fees, about $100,000. Fur- 
ther estimates indicate that's about two 
years' worth of reasonable household 
expenses. 

About a million dollars of the 
three-plus will sink into the cost of sell- 
ing. A million dollars, taking one sec- 
ond to count, align and stack the in- 
dividual bill, takes 11.57 days to count 
if you don't take the time to eat, sleep, 
or write home. On the other hand, al- 
though the actual figure must be high- 
er, we can be confident there are at 
least 1157 people between the loading 
dock and the retail shelves of this na- 
tion. Each of them takes only 14.4 min- 
utes to count his or her share. So now 
you see why retailers hardly notice 
what title they're stocking, whereas the 
wholesalers hammer them to pay at- 
tention to individual items, and pub- 
lishers go into frenzies. 

Well, King grosses three hundred 
ninety thousand and when the Feds are 
through he has his lOOK. The dis- 
tributers get a mil. The plant gets half 
a mil. Leaves $1,500,000 for the pub- 


lisher ... well, somewhere over a mil, 
an)rway, to make room for Miscellane- 
ous, which sometimes in some regions 
looks like an envelope full of green 
stuffed through the mail slot of a 
wholesaling executive's door at mid- 
night. 

Deduct overhead, a fierce item 
since most big-time publishers have to 
lease an enormous number of square 
feet in one of the world's highest-rent 
districts, and in addition the 'phone 
bills would pop your eyes. Then there's 
the IRS, and the New York State rev- 
enue, and the this, and the that, and 
the yacht broker, and it becomes pos- 
sible to see that the three-plus never, 
ever existed in one green pile in one 
place in time, and it rarely if ever stood 
stiU even in part, and yet the world is 
made altogether different from what it 
would have been. 

It is therefore not possible to be- 
lieve that Stephen King's keystrokes 
hammer no harder than anyone else's, 
or even that they are essentially the 
same as anyone else's. Being no fool, 
he knows perfectly well that he carries 
a burden few would be capable of car- 
rying and exercises power few possess. 
Presumably, he draws strength from 
also knowing few are capable of gen- 
erating either the burden or the power; 
looks back oh his life and sees where 
he, like few others, found his way out 
of the land of lost boys. Or, converse- 
ly, found a way to stay when most of 
us had to do otherwise. 

There may be crucial significance in 
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that the boy was not struck by the 
train. He died of fright at the narrow- 
ness of his escape. When he weeps, he 
has no tears of his own. His author has 
the heavens pour icewater into his 
upturned eyes. I think I don't know 
what this means. 

Fevre Dream is a historical novel, set in 
mid-nineteenth century and on the 
steamboat-crested Mississippi River, 
about Abner Marsh, would-be ship- 
ping magnate, and his partner, Joshua 
York, a vampire trying to persuade his 
kind to give up blood. Rich with at- 
mospheric details — excellent minor 
characterizations and local color, ef- 
fective descriptions of action that bring 
the chunk of paddles and the scream of 
riverboat whistles right into your 
mind, and so deftly woven together 
that the sense and feel of the era be- 
come absolutely real — it reveals a 
George R.R. Martin who could do ex- 
traordinarily well as a writer of 
straight novels for the Americana mar- 
ket. 

The market he and Poseidon Press* 
are aiming for, of course, is Stephen 
King's market. 

One can hardly blame them. Yet 
they approach this project with a curi- 

*Poseidon is Pocket Books, and therefore 
Simon & Schuster, in light disguise. It used 
to be Trident. Will it someday republish 
Samuel R. Delany's Triton? Will it do only 
books about boats? Trident's best number 
was Cene Shane's book on bicycles. 


ous diffidence, and it may be useful to 
draw the distinction here between a 
likely-looking project and a likely- 
looking book. 

A likely-looking book it certainly 
is; recommended reading, for its rich- 
ness, verisimilitude, and sheer flow of 
good prose. Abner Marsh, beset with 
frustration when his fleet of river pack- 
ets is destroyed in a cruel winter, res- 
cued from oblivion by the mysterious 
York's investment of capital to build 
the luxurious, ultrafast Fevre Dream to 
be the new queen of the river, is a mar- 
velous character in his own right ... 
cautious, suspicious, tenacious, glutton- 
ous, and headlong in pursuit of his am- 
bitions. Qh the one side hardheaded as 
only an 1850s American entrepreneur 
could be, he is, on the other side, fully 
possessed of the sort of visionary ro- 
manticism that also drove the Goulds 
and Astors. It's a master stroke on 
Martin's part to have realized that this 
is, exactly, the sort of person who 
would go partners with a vampire, and 
furthermore take up the vampire's 
cause. Provided that doing so would 
facilitate his own ambitions, yes, in 
part, but also because he can recognize 
and respect the qualities that make 
York, too, an entrepreneur. 

York is an entrepreneur. His motive 
in commissioning the Fevre Dream is 
to gain the means to tour the Mississip- 
pi Basin, recruiting isolated groups of 
vampires to coalesce around him in 
eschewing human blood, subsisting in- 
stead on an elixir of his invention. 
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(Another thing Martin does here is 
verge on making York a patent-medi- 
cine salesman, without once letting us 
realize we could laugh.) We cannot 
laugh, maiidy because York is opposed 
by Damon Julian, ancient and terribly 
willful vampire, who may or may not 
care for blood per se — I rather think 
he does — but certainly cares for his 
power, which stems from his ability to 
furnish blood to his foUowers. 

The developing relationship be- 
tween Marsh and York, with its in- 
cidental contacts with other vampires, 
is a tour de force. Here, you realize, is 
fat, choleric, headstrong, commonsen- 
sical Abner Marsh, gradually entering 
the social circle of, becoming best 
friends with, and eventually risking his 
own soul for, a creature out of super- 
stition. And here is the frail, intel- 
lectual York, attempting to bring 
reason and reasonable solutions to the 
most emotional of all problems, gradu- 
ally forging some sort of emotional 
bond with the Yankee river yahoo, grad- 
ually coming to realize that the qualities 
in Marsh which are the least like those in 
York are York's only hope of eventual 
victory over all that Julian represents. 

Superimposed on all this, however 

rather hastily superimposed in some 
places, most frequently toward the end 
of the text — are the obligatory scenes 
of horror and carnage, culminating in 
the Fevre Dream as a night-marauding 
ghost ship, prowling the rivers, laden 
with Julian's vampires and their boat- 
load of victims. These, one would sup- 


pose, are what the King audience is 
presumed to require. 

But, (1), I'm not at all sure that this 
is an exactly right appraisal of what 
sells King and his colleagues, and (2), 
Fevre Dream is too busy verging on lit- 
erature to do a good job of its blood- 
letting. 

Just as Poseidon is attempting to 
market outside the SF genre, yet send- 
ing advance copies to SF reviewers, so 
Martin's book pulls in two — or more 
— incompatible directions. The horror 
incidents strung upon the strong and 
broad carrying power of the plot are, 
in their almost mechanical order, de- 
signed to ^ incidents in a John Car- 
penter movie. That is, here is a scene of 
character revelation, here is scene of 
river action, here is a scene of horror, 
here is a scene of character revel- 
ation.... One, two, three, one, two, 
three.... And assuredly this property 
would make an excellent horror 
movie, because the scenario break- 
down has all the right things in it at the 
right time. But Carpenter would move 
his camera in close on the horror 
scenes, and cut and edit for maximum 
shock, whereas Martin pulls back, and 
Poseidon lets him. 

This makes sense in the cause of 
writing a good book — that is, a book 
which is about something, as distinquish- 
ed from a book which is a catalogue of 
events — because if Martin were to 
dwell overmuch on each gobbet of mu- 
tilated flesh and each freshet of part- 
ed veins, no reader could continue 
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to think. But King gets around this by 
not actually having very much ever 
happen, until the very end, and even 
then it happens quite compactly and 
swiftly, if horrendously. King brings 
you up to it innumerable times, but he 
doesn't often whip aside the last barrier 
until the last moment. Fevre Dream on 
the other hand is constantly having it 
happen ... but with a curious inef- 
fectiveness created by refusing to treat 
it melodramatically, which means by 
mistreating it. And 1 think this is 
because Martin and his editors as 
shrewd appraisors of the market are in 
fundamental opposition to what 
quickens the juices of Martin the 
writer. 

Martin's book moves, with impec- 
cable internal logic, toward an ending 
which makes far more sense as litera- 
ture than it does as drama (if you fol- 
low exactly what 1 mean by the use of 
two words which are elsewhere synon- 
ymous). The typical King book rarely 
touches on logic as such; paralogically, 
melodramatically, holding its reader 
by its carefully selected irrationalities, 
it eventually delivers its pyrotechnical- 
ly effective grand climax in a welter of 
conscious and quasiconscious emo- 
tional stimulations. King long ago, ap- 
parently, learned something that Mar- 
tin, among many others, has not yet 
brought himself to know. 

Good book: The Last Man on 
Earth, Fawcett Crest, $2.95, a theme 
anthology. Edited by Isaac Asimov, 


Martin Harry Greenberg and Charles 
G. Waugh, it contains seventeen re- 
print stories on its perennially intri- 
guing topic. 

Fair book: The Deceivers, Tor, 
$2.50, a minor Alfred Bester action 
novel with many none-too-good in- 
terior illustrations, billed as 'The True 
Successor to THE STARS MY DES- 
TINATION." In my opinion, that 
event has yet to occur. 

Keeper: Roadside Picnic, Time- 
scape, $2.50. A reprint of Boris and 
Arkady Strugatsky's chef d'oevre 
about Red Schuhart and his world ... 
an Earth left forever marked by the 
landing sites and casually discarded 
trash of a far superior race, which, ap- 
parently, just stopped here one day to 
stretch its legs, munch a little, and go 
on about its business. 

It's by turns terrifying and amusing 
as Schuhart tries to make a living by 
scavenging in the sites. It's ruthlessly 
graphic in depicting the bureaucracies 
that spring up in an attempt to regulate 
humankind's sometimes hilarious, 
sometimes tragic attempt to fathom 
out uses for alien technology. This 
book is all the things good SF should 
be: Adventurous, real-seeming, and 
about something that bears on matters 
of importance in the real world. And, 
if I may say so, it's incidentally the true 
successor to Ro^e Moon. 

I am so much impressed by and in 
love with this book that 1 find myself 
boiling in proprietary indignation at 
what are surely some highly question- 
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able translating decisions, beginning 
with the selection of the title. I don't 
speak more than six words of Russian, 
but 1 do know that "roadside picnic," 
even if a literal rendering of the orig- 
inal, means something far different in 
the western world of autobahns than it 
does in the Soviet taiga. 1 also suspect 
that "mosquito mange" as a nickname 
for "graviconcentrate" represents a 
failure to gra^ some idiom, and I 
sense innumerable other more impor- 
tant nuances lost in what is clearly in 
'places a very quick-and-dirty job. 

On the other hand, the Strugatskys 


continue their inability to do a good 
job of faking western locales such as 
Canada or of getting western names 
exactly right; I find this no worse dian 
charming. On the third hand, the 
Timescape blurb writer who insists the 
book is set in the Soviet Union ought 
to be made to eat a set of galleys. 

And on the fourth hand, let neither 
the authors' funny names nor your 
awareness of where this story was first 
created interfere with your reading it 
as what it is — a terrific piece of read- 
ing and, incidentally, one of the mas- 
terpieces of modem science fiction. 
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Did you know that in some areas of the country car dealers are 
reluctant to offer test drives because it is too dangerous for the 
salesmen? As if Detroit doesn't have enough problems without 
punks and weirdos coming onto the lot to endanger a fine old 
American tradition... 

Grunt- 12 Test 
Drive 

BY 

■ MICHAEL SHEA 

was sitting in the office eating my shouted, 
lunch when the customer came onto '"Well now, just a moment, sir," I 
the lot. He was an overweight individ- responded. "I don't like your implying 
ual, bald, and very much in a hurry. that I'm an idiot." 

He came straight back to my office, "Listen," he said. "My time is short, 
where my door of course stands wide Rise, show me. If the car suits, 
open ten to ten seven days a week, but ru pay you twice its price in pure gold 
he didn't actually come inside. From on the spot — just let it show some 
outside where he was standing, he speed on the test drive." 
said: I saw no point in a lengthy discus- 

"Let me see the fastest thing on the sion. 1 got up and took him over to the 
lot." east side of the lot (we're just eight 

WeU naturaUy I put down my sand- miles south on the Sanyany and speed- 
wich. "You say you're shopping for way, close to the Greater Lumbudgian 
speed?" 1 asked him. "You're shopping Basin open week and weekend nights 
for high-caliber performance with to ten.). As we walked through the lot 
maximum handling ease? Sir," I told 1 noticed a great deal of perspiration 
him, "call it a hunch or sensation or oozing out of the customer's shiny 
what have you, but I feel we are going head, which was bald as I indicated, 

to be able to satisfy your vehicle even though it was a just slightly hot 

needs." afternoon. 

"Show me the fastest thing on the '1 see you're a heavy perspirer," 1 
lot, you idiot, nowr the customer remarked. "So is my wife. She goes 
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through four blouses a day in August. 
Now the Grunt-12 which I intend to 
show you has factory air with a thirty- 
year Alpine Freshening Filter.'' 

'Can't we walk faster? Where is it?" 
the customer asked. 

"Just ahead/' I said. "You've got to 
realize that we've got 600 acres of vehi- 
cles here, which simply means that our 
volume alone guarantees you both un- 
beatable selection and unbeatable 
prices." 

The customer didn't say anything. 
We arrived at the Grunts, and he went 
to the nearest, which happened to be a 
twelve, and said "This one. I want to 
test drive it." 

"Now that is the twelve excelsior," 
I said, but before I could go on the cus- 
tomer had whipped out a kind of leath- 
er poke with pull-strings, and poured 
me a palmful of little square chips of 
pure gold which must have weighed 
altogether a good pound and a half, 
and was so pure it rubbed off on my 
fingers. I had to hurry to jump into the 
car, as then he was already in it and 
beating on the horn, which was luckily 
set at low. So I got in beside him and 
gave him the key. He fired up those 
sixteen big ones — which only Grunt 
Motors knows how to make — and the 
Grunt took off. 

1 mean to say literally that it took 
off. It jumped straight off the lot and 
onto the street, in the process plowing 
through one of the posts that held up 
my canopy of red-and-white plastic 
windflappers. Now as that pole went 


down, the windflapper canopy got 
snagged on our rear bumper, causing 
us to be trailing a whole two-acre sec- 
tion of the canopy when we hit the 
street, which we drove straight across, 
and then across the lot next door, 
which was vacant in those days, then 
up the embankment and onto the 
speedway. Within two seconds of 
touching rubber to asphalt we were do- 
ing better than 300, still dragging those 
red-and-white windflappers like a tail a 
good block long behind us. The cus- 
tomer was standing on the accelerator 
and pulling against the wheel for added 
leverage. 

As we passed 350 the canopy snap- 
ped free of us, and collided with a Bul- 
ger Dauphine that was just then pulling 
up behind us to pass. The Bulger was 
literally buried or swallowed up by 
that canopy, causing the startled driver 
to swerve through the guardrail. The 
vehicle looked like it was on fire with 
those red-and-white windflappers as it 
dove off the edge. 

It was after lunch, so I slid out the 
bar and set up a couple of stiff doubles. 
I drank both of them because the cus- 
tomer ignored his entirely. He wasn't 
watching just the road, I noticed, but 
kept scanning round over the land- 
scape to either side of the speedway. 
We'd leveled off around 450. The 
knobs of the lane dividers sounded like 
buzz saws under our tires. We were out 
of the city on the open highway and 
the traffic was strung out more or less 
in well-separated clusters. Most of 
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those cars weren't making much more 
than half our speed, so it was like they 
were standing still. But the customer 
did the fanciest kind of maneuvering 
among them without even letting it dis- 
tract him from watching the hills. 1 had 
another quick double, and then I no- 
ticed something. 

It was because 1 remembered the 
air-conditioning. 1 looked to see if the 
customer was still perspiring, and sure 
enough he was, but 1 noticed some- 
thing else, too. The customer had a sil- 
ver earring in his earlobe which 1 had 
not seen up to that point. 

Now in all frankness, say what you 
will about life-styles, say what you will 
about rights, or even about weirdo 
crime, for that matter. The fact still re- 
mains: many aspects, practiced by 
many people who Tm sure are decent, 
hardworking people, are simply more 
unusual than certain other ones; and 
therefore, on a smoke-and-fire basis, 1 
don't mind saying that 1 got very much 
alarmed when 1 discovered this silver 
earring in the customer's earlobe. Just 
then we came up on the Sanyany junc- 
tion, and the customer swooped across 
nine lanes to the transition ramp. 

The curve of that •ramp is very 
sharp and our Grunt dove into it at the 
full 450. We took the whole ramp with 
two wheels on the pavement and two 
against the wall, and with an added ac- 
celeration like from a sling, we roared 
down onto the Sanyany at near 500. 
An elderly couple was easing a rattly 
old four-door Sneezer onto the Speed- 


way ahead. We passed them at 515, 
such that our wind blew their Sneezer 
clear off the road and over the em- 
bankment. 

"Now there's a problem you'll 
never have with a Grunt-12/'' 1 said. 
"They're individually hurricane tested, 
so you, the purchaser, can go any- 
where at any time with confidence." 1 
was all this time extremely uneasy 
about that earring. At any moment, 1 
felt, this man might do something in- 
sane or irresponsible, and if such a 
situation developed, just where would 
1 be? Right in the middle of it, of course. 

But years of experience dealing 
with the public have taught me the 
value of keeping calm. So 1 kept every- 
thing on a casual level, in spke of my 
worries. "Offhand," 1 went on casual- 
ly, "Just where would you have in 
mind to drive to?" 

"Drive to?" asked the customer, 
like he was surprised. Then he smiled, 
still all the time watching the hillsides 
and road ahead. "We are driving to a 
window, my friend," he said. "If this 
car gets us there I'll pay you twice its 
value. That there is a window in this 
area is certain, and it should remain 
manifest for at least another hour." 

"Frankly, sir, 1 don't follow you en- 
tirely," 1 said. 

"But if you were following me," he 
said, smiling what 1 considered to be a 
very nasty little smile, "then you 
would be leaving this world forever 
within the hour — this glum little box 
of a worldl" 
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''Well I can't really agree with you 
there," I said. "I have to say that this 
old world's been pretty dam good to 
me as long as I rolled up my sleeves, 
looked at the positive aspects, shoul- 
dered my responsibilities and pitched 
in." 

"You know less than nothing," the 
customer said. "You have never even 
heard the name Sakka Thorss, or of 
Yodane Five-Shored in the Zamber 
Gulf. Spare me your views." 

He stayed more or less at 500 now, 
which involved some truly remarkable 
steering when we came up on the clus- 
ters of traffic. We were whipping so 
tight around other vehicles that some 
of the lighter ones were yanked two to 
six lanes sideways by a kind of whip- 
lash effect of our curving slipstream. 
We slung one particular vehicle, a little 
yellow Torch, six lanes sideways and 
underneath a huge ten-axle that was 
hauling a block of houses in the right 
lane. 

That Torch skated straight between 
the truck's third and fourth axles and 
climbed the embankment on the other 
side. It plowed a ways through the ivy 
on the embankment, hugging the slope 
like a roach on the wall, then gunned it 
back down the embankment, shot be- 
tween the truck's seventh and eighth 
axles, slid out to its original lane, and 
took out after us. 

"Philosophically, I'm not a believer 
in imports," 1 said. "Basically, 1 believe 
that we make the best vehicles in the 
world right here at home. Still, I have 


to say that little Torch pursuing us 
right now is doing some real maneu- 
vering. He seems disturbed as a result 
of our blowing him under that truck." 

"Bahl" said the customer. "The 
smallest act reverberates endlessly 
through the chain of cause and effect. 
Consequences are uncontrollable. I at- 
tend only to my business — maximum 
acceleration!" 

"Well, in my way of thinking," I 
said, "there's no two ways about the 
acceleration this Grunt has been giving 
us. I am honestly myself amazed by it. 
May I ask, do you travel at these 
speeds in your line of work?" 

"Only for this occasion," he said. 
"Windows are visible only to swiftly 
moving observers. Moreover they are 
terribly short-lived." 

That Torch was really hanging on. 
I saw it swinging through each cluster 
we put behind us, and it always seem- 
ed to come out a hair closer to us. "I 
have to say," I said, "that Torch is real- 
ly trying. I'm sure it's already past its 
factory maximum — so are we, in fact. 
But the Torch could just never catch 
us. It's that simple. It just doesn't have 
those sixteen big ones pounding away 
to give us power, performance, and in- 
creased driving satisfaction. It can't 
quite close the gap. Let me switch the 
rearview to telescopic for just a little 
added viewing convenience. Did you 
notice this feature?" 

The customer hardly looked up at 
the ten-power wide-angle Miralenz, 
but then he did a double-take, looked 
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again, squinted at it, and blurted out a 
horrible screech. 

Naturally I myself looked in the 
rearview again, but only for a glance, 
as my personal opinion is that when a 
vehicle is doing anything over 150, 
then at least one party should be ob- 
serving the road at all time, and the 
customer wasn't. All 1 saw was that it 
was a young lady driving the Torch, 
which was last year's and needed a 
wash, and which was missing the plate 
and a left headlight. 

The customer shouted at the mirror 
like it was someone in front of him. 
"Fiends split you ass-wisel" (Those 
were his exact words.) "I killed you in 
Lar, on the bogs. 1 saw the fogwraiths 
spring the ambush, and the mud- 
nymphs clawing at your legsl" 

Meanwhile we were coming up on 
another cluster. The tail-end vehicle, 
an immaculate Harrumph Omega, was 
in our lane, doing litde better than half 
our speed and, as I say, the customer 
wasn't doing any steering. I reached 
over and set the horn for "Traffic Ad- 
justment," the supersonic range that 
gives a medium-size boom. I gaye it a 
blast. It lifted the Harrumph high 
enough so we had time to drive under 
it, and moreover cleared the lane for us 
through the rest of the cluster. 

"Did you notice the feature I just 
made use of?" I asked the customer. 
"It's just this kind of feature that allows 
Grunt Motors to say to you, the purchas- 
er. 'With a Grunt you're not just buying a 
car — you're buying the road.' " 


I didn't go on because the customer 
was not listening. He was watching the 
road, and the rearview, equally. His 
eyes were either extremely wide open 
or actually bulging and, as to his per- 
spiration, his head didn't have it in 
streams now, but instead like a smooth 
coat of varnish. I turned the air-con- 
ditioning higher, worried again about 
overheating and that earring. But then 
he spoke, very calmly. 

"Listen," he said. "We are in dan- 
ger. My sister pursues us. If she reaches 
the window before we do, it is lost to 
us. A single crosser exhausts a win- 
dow's power and seals it up. If I lose 
this one, I must wait 197 years before 
another is scheduled anywhere in this 
scabrous world. You must help me 
now to scan for the window. Your sale 
rides on it." 

"I think I can safely say," I said. 

"Fin," he said. "The window will 
appear as some small turbulence in the 
air, a dust devil, a heat shimmer, a gust 
of dead leaves across the hiUsides. This 
road runs roughly through the center 
of the windows zone of probable ap- 
pearance, which, though only a mile 
wide, is unhappily over 300 miles long." 

"Of course I'm happy to help," I 
said, "But 1 see it more as humorous 
than anything. I know they talk about 
pep in these imports...." I didn't go on 
because he wasn't listening again. He 
was making back-and-forth calcula- 
tions, between the Torch in the rear- 
view, and the traffic cluster we were 
now coming up on. 
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We entered the cluster and pulled a 
good three-quarters through it, to 
where the Torch would just be entering 
it. Then the customer whistled, and 
black soot poured out of our tailpipe, 
huge clouds of it that swallowed up all 
twenty lanes of the sp)eedway behind 
us. It was an oily, glistening soot, and 
it was jammed with buge black bats as 
fat as pigeons and as thick as locusts, 
that swarmed through the fog like a 
blizzard. We could just catch the sound 
of their thudding against the traffic in 
the fog — along with some even louder 
sound effects, as we put the whole 
cluster behind while still trailing the 
smoke. Then the customer whistled 
again, the smoke had stopped dead, 
and in just a second was a black cloud 
bank far back of us. 

We had to switch the rearview to 
lOQ-power before anything came out 
of the cloud bank. Then a chopped 
Snolt with quad bossers, razzles on all 
four coins, and cocked spirits for add- 
ed torque (all these features covered 
with jet black, of course) came sliding 
sideways out of the cloud. It turned 
through a slow circle as it coasted for- 
ward, and as it swung to face us we 
saw that there was that Torch, pressed 
side to side with the Snolt, locked in 
the same sliding spin. 

At our rearview's limit they came 
front-first to the road, and the Torch 
gunned dead against their spin. It peel- 
ed itself right off that Snolt, so to 
speak, left it stopped on a dime but 
spinning faster than a fan blade. Mean- 


while the Torch itself was already get- 
ting bigger in the mirror, black as soot 
with its wipers slogging grease, with a 
dead bat snagged on one wip>er blade 
and some others plastered against the 
grill. 

"Seriously," I said, "I can hardly 
believe what I'm seeing. A Torch 
would have to go fifty percent over its 
factory maximum just to keep up with 
us, and this one is actually gaining on 
usi" 

The customer didn't answer. He 
studied the speedway and the hills, and 
his breath was very harsh. Also, his 
eyeballs were bulging now for a defin- 
ite fact — swelling a little when he in- 
haled, and deflating when he exhaled. 
Before I could become disturbed by 
this, it began to rain bricks all around 
us. The customer turned on the wipers. 

The bricks danced and bounced on 
the speedway. Some came skidding off 
our hood and smashed to red dust 
against our twenty-ply Panascan wind- 
shield, and the wip>ers slung the dust to 
either side like they do spray in a real 
rain. 

In mere seconds our tires sounded 
like they were being jackhammered or 
crossing land mines, what with the 
heap>s and drifts of bricks starting to 
cover every lane. I thanked the stars 
that our tires were Juggernauts, with 
ninety-piece skeletons of spring steel, 
and the Bio-Tread shells that heal 
themselves of major damage if you 
give them an hour's rest in the dark of 
your trunk. 
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We'd already slowed to 350 with 
the constant crashing of bricks. They 
were hammering so thick and fast that 
our whole chassis felt like it was being 
ground to nothing by the walls of a 
too-smaU tunnel. All the windows 
were full of cracks and the Panascan 
had got so many bad ones in it that it 
was spitting glass now as the bricks hit 
it. 

Then they stopped hitting it, be- 
cause, as 1 just then realized, the wipers 
had risen to such a speed they weren't 
even a blur, and the wind they put out 
had begun to wedge aside the bricks. 
Almost as soon as this happened, the 
bricks stopped raining completely. 

We returned immediately to top 
speed, but were no longer getting the 
smooth, quiet ride the Grunt is world- 
renowned for. Our tires made a very 
disturbing singing sound while the 
wipers, still invisible, were howling. 
The customer was looking all around 
the landscape, which was fractured- 
looking with the cracks in our win- 
dows, and at the same time he kept 
checking the rearview. 

"The hag's not behind us," he said. 
"She's himed off. I'm sure of it. She's 
tricked us into passing it." 

I did not say anything, due to the 
customer's obvious tension. I reached 
over and turned off the wipers to ease 
our ears. The customer shrieked, and 
swerved across twelve lanes, went 
straight through the guardrail of the 
speedway, sailed through a sixteen- 
foot fall to the hillside beyond the em- 


bankment, and began plowing straight 
up the long green slope towards a hill- 
top a couple of miles off — all without 
losing more than ten mph. The wipers 
stopped, and to my astonishment all 
that was left of them was two stubs, 
shorter than my thumbs. 

It was a long steep upgrade through 
grass a yard deep. The windows on 
both sides were blotted out by the 
green juice that we kicked up like 
speed-boat wash. Up ahead, near the 
hilltop, 1 noticed a dust-devil, which is 
like a tiny cyclone of dust that will run 
across a field or road. As we didn't 
gain on this one, it was obviously 
moving toward the hilltop itself. 

"I notice up ahead there is a dust 
devil," I told the customer, "which you 
might call an atmospheric disturbance, 
or a small turbulence. Maybe that's the 
window we're looking for." 

He didn't answer. He was again 
gripping the wheel for leverage, and 
moaning as he pressed the accelerator. 
We held full sp>eed, though I must say 
our shocks were not performing out- 
standingly. The devil wind stopped at 
the hilltop, because it hung there while 
we began gaining on it very rapidly. 

"Well rU be darned," I said, "if I 
don't see that little Torch — just cross- 
ing the slope of that next hill therel" 

He didn't even glance over, and the 
Torch vanished behind the hill we were 
climbing. We were now a quarter-mile 
from the top, and the dust devil sud- 
denly changed. It stopped looking like 
a dust whirl and instead looked just 
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like a piece of night sky, a blackness 
with stars, but having the same wiggly, 
jittery outlines to it that the dust whirl 
had had. This little piece of night sky 
just danced there above the hill. 

We were barely a hundred yards 
downslope from it, when there came 
that Torch in a leap up from behind the 
hill. It looked like one of those por- 
poises jumping from the water in our 
own exciting Marine Arcades in Coast- 
al Sanyany. That Torch roared up so 
high we could count the treads on all 
four tires, and then it dropped into that 
dancing patch of night sky just as neat 
as a half-dollar might drop into some 
individual's pocket, and suddenly there 
was nothing up there on the hilltop but 
the blue sky, while the customer beside 
me made a frightening sound. 

We ourselves should have launched 
pretty high off the hilltop when we 
reached it, but surprisingly, the instant 
the customer howled, our Grunt turned 
to so much dead weight, and we skidded 
to a full st(^ right at the top of the hill. 

1 decided 1 would get out and 
stretch my legs but, as it turned out, I 
did not seem able to do so. After a few 
moments the customer said: 

"One hundred ninety-seven years. 
One hundred ninety-seven years under 
your dismal sky. One hundred and 
ninety-seven years." 

"I want to be open with you, sir." I 
said to him. In all truth, he looked at 
the very least fifteen pounds lighter 
than he had when he walked onto my 
lot about fifteen minutes before. "By 


that, now, I don't mean ninety-rune 
percent open," I said, "as a lot of peo- 
ple tend to mean when they say open, I 
mean 100 percent open." 

"And when I finally return," said 
the customer, staring at me, "that hag 
will be supreme in Sakka Thorss. In the 
capital or anywhere within 600 leagues 
of it, my life will not be worth two 
shovels of Bounce crap. Thus I will be 
again an exile in my own world, farm- 
ing revolts among the doltish fringe- 
primitives, and skulking to kindle mu- 
tinies among the irascible giants of the 
bogs. Even now my sister is being rem- 
stated as Prime Theatrix, for the feat of 
return from exile confers full pardon 
and restoration of rank. Sole manage- 
ment of the public spectacles — two 
centuries with my co-rulel She will 
know how to use such power. But 
first, this preliminary boon! First this 
rancid prologue to those greater woesi 
First I must pass 197 years here." 

"Well sir, as 1 say," I said to him, '1 
want to be ICX) percent open. 1 am cer- 
tainly not saying that negative oc- 
currences never occur, that discouraging 
situations do not occur, that what you 
have does not occur or never occurs. 
But let's face it. The ups and downs are 
part of the merry-go-rolind ride. Surf, 
you avoid the holes in the road, and 
you have top-quality shocks installed 
in your vehicle by a responsible dealer- 
ship that will stand behind their work 
with warranties. But no matter what 
you do, you are going to sooner or 
later hit that bad pothole, or that nasty 
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crack in the pavement, and you are go- 
ing to take a knock. Now my question 
to you, sir, is just this: Should we let 
this give us a sour and bitter viewpoint 
of the world? Should we let this make 
us just throw in the towel, take it lying 
down and write off the whole ball 
game? Well, 1 kind of think I know 
your answer to that one, sir. And let 
me assure you that there is a bright side 
to your present situation. Because I 
think that if you were to settle right 
here in the community of Sanyany, 
that in less than a month you'd come 
back to me and you'd say to me: 'Mr. 
Wheeler, it's as simple as this — I was 
100 percent mistaken to condemn this 
fast-growing community, which now, 
quite frankly, I think is a community 
not only of today and right now, but 
also a community of the future and the 
years ahead as well." 

The customer just looked at me. He 
stared at me for a long time, and 1 had 
the genuine feeling that I had reached 
him, that he was seriously thinking 
over my advice to him. That's what 
I've always liked about dealing with 
the public, is precisely that kind of 
moment of true communication. And 
after he'd looked at me a while he said: 

"I wiU in fact settle nearby, in these 
hills somewhere. I will build a cell 
seven miles underground. There I will 
stay, sealed in until 1 have committed 
to memory aU of Parple's Collected 
Pandects. It will take at least 190 
years." 

"Well, then," I said, "Let the wel- 


come you aboard here in Sanyany. 
The way we Sanyanians feel about it is 
that another neighbor is just another 
friend." 

"Your machine failed its test- 
drive," said the customer, "but I've de- 
cided to buy it, if you can be hired to 
drive it for me." 

"Well, this is an unusual proposi- 
tion," 1 replied. "I've got to mind the 
store every day as they say, and we're 
open—" 

"I would require that you drive on- 
ly one night of every seven," the cus- 
tomer said, "from dusk until dawn. I 
will equip the vehicle to scan for em- 
brions of uncharted windows — they 
sometimes occur in the zone of a chart- 
ed window, as a kind of aftershock. 
You need only steer the vehicle over 
the hills, and the scanner will act on its 
own." 

"I see," I said. "And what would 
be the salary?" 

"It would be two-fold," said the 
customer. "For each night's work you 
would receive the sum of gold present- 
ly in that compartment." I opened the 
dash box and there was a heap of those 
gold chips in it that must have weighed 
five pounds. "Secondly," said the cus- 
tomer, "if you undertook this post, 
then for as long as you executed it 
faithfully, each week, you would not 
die — death would have no power to 
approach you. But you must miss no 
night, for a window matures from an 
embrion in less than fourteen days." 

1 hesitated a moment, as anyone 
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might. But then I did what Tve never 
regretted in all the years since: 1 in- 
dicated that his offer was highly ac- 
ceptable. 

Of course when I got out of the car 
at last to stretch my legs, and saw the 
condition of the car, 1 quite frankly 
had no hopes of ever driving it any- 
where, whatever the wages. To name 
just one aspect, we had actually worn 
through both the tires and the wheels, 
to the axle-ends, and furthermore, 
these were themselves ground to very 
sharp points. 

Since then, you can be sure I've 
learned to better appreciate the full 
capacities of the Grunt-12. You take 
the new Whoom, the Dire Wolf, the 
Kabash — I handle them all, and they 
are fine automobiles. But I will never 
stop saying it: they ought to re-issue 
the Grunt-12. 

Every Saturday night for the last 
ninety-nine years and nine months, I 
climb up to that same hilltop, where 
that indentical Grunt-12 sits. In all that 
time I have never spent one cent on 


parts, labor, or even fuel for that ve- 
hicle. And every Saturday night, I 
climb into it, and turn that key, and it 
turns over perfectly, ready for action. I 
pull off the brake, throw it into gear, 
and step on the gas, and away I go. 

Performance? It doesn't ride, it 
flies. All night long, it can barrel-roll 
over the hills, do ninety-degree lateral 
breaks from vertical speed-of-sound 
dives. It can loop thejoop, do single- 
fin easy-overs, even hover on updrafts. 

Extras? The Panascan seems to 
have an infrared range, and I can see 
ground squirrels in the weeds on hills a 
hundred miles away. The radio picks 
up every sound from the same range — 
I hear the couples parked on Lookout 
Drive, a rabbit being tom to pieces by 
an owl, even the ants in their tunnels. 

Nothing stops iti Absolutely no 
kind of weather condition affects the 
ride — gale winds, hail, blizzards of 
dead leaves! I can steer it effortlessly 
through lightning storms, across the 
flanks of a hurricane, through down- 
pours of pitch-dark rain.... 
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From the late Susan Petrey, here is the fifth and 
penultimate story about those remarkable healers of 
the Russian steppe called the Varkela. 


Small Changes 

BY 

SUSAN C. PETREY 


pareen the Varkela leechman 
cleaned his scalpel in the boiling water 
and moved away from the fire toward 
the thick felt wall of the nomad yurt, 
where his patient lay wrapped in a 
sheepskin blanket. Around the fire pit 
the Nogai Tartars squatted, watching 
suspiciously, one of them smoking to- 
bacco in a small silver pipe. Cold, gray 
evening rain pelted the yurt, some- 
times entering the smoke hole in the 
roof to hiss in the fire pit. 

Spareen motioned to the Tartars. 

"'If two of you will hold him. Til dig 
that musket baU out of his leg now." 

He peeled back the sheepskin, raised 
the hem of the man's robe and two of 
the Tartars, with small mutterings, 
came and held their comrade as Spar- 
een began to probe cautiously in the 
wound. The bleeding burst forth again, 
bright arterial blood, as Spareen's sca4>el 
tkdced against something hard. With 


a quick movement of his wrist, he 
flicked the bit of lead onto the Turkish 
carpet and applied pressure to the 
wound. The cloth rapidly darkened 
with fresh blood, and Spareen s needle- 
thin, hollow blood-teeth slipped invol- 
untarily out of the small niches in his 
upper jaw. One of the Nogais gasped 
and pointed at the exposed were- teeth. 

"You needn't worry," said Spareen. 
"Varkela never take blood from a sick 
person. If I save his life. I'll take some 
blood from one of his relatives later in 
payment. I don't know what supersti- 
tions you've heard about my people, 
but be assured I am not a walking dead 
or vampire." 

This near the Russian settlements, 
some Tartars had forgotten the ways 
of the Varkela, known as bringers of 
healing to their ancestors. And well 
they might forget, for his people were a 
rarity this far west of the Volga. 
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The flow of blood seemed to abate. 
Spareen pulled back the cloth and ob- 
served that clotting had begun to take 
place. He bent low over the wound 
and gave the area a quick swipe with 
his pink, doglike tongue. The last seep- 
age stopped. A good trick that, 
thought Spareen, noting the amazed 
look from the Nogais. He deftly ban- 
daged the area and returned to the fire. 
Now, if the fellow had not lost too 
much blood, he would recover and. 
Spareen would earn his much-needed 
payment. His veins ached hollowly for 
the blood-price, as the showing teeth 
had betrayed. 

'If it's not too much trouble, I 
could do with a bit to eat," said Spar- 
een, hoping to quell one hunger by 
feeding another. He knew that it was 
often good practice to fill one's belly in 
the presence of outbloods. It seemed to 
affirm a common bond and made him 
seem less mysterious to humankind. 

After a bit of bustling about the 
stewpot they offered him meat cooked 
with buckwheat groats and gravy — 
horsemeatl His gorge rose in his throat 
at this horror, until he realized that 
they in truth did not intend it as an in- 
sult, but were probably unacquainted 
with the ways of the Varkela, and re- 
duced to such straits by their poverty. 
He declined their hospitality, choosing 
his words carefully so as not to offend: 

"Just as you who are followers of 
the prophet abstain from pork, so 1 am 
constrained by my religion against eat- 
ing the flesh of the horse." Religion 


was not the exact reason, but it sound- 
ed convincing. 

He bid them good evening and 
passed out the leather door flap of the 
yurt, hearing them answer, "Many 
smiles," as was their custom. 

The golden-eyes mare was waiting 
for him, calmly pulling at cottony 
milfoil that grew in profusion by the 
yurt. From his saddlebags he offered 
her a handful of com, which she eager- 
ly gobbled up. 

"Not too much now. You'll get col- 
ic," he warned. 

"Me overindulge?" she snorted, in 
the horse language that only the Var- 
kela understand. "That's your vice, not 
mine." 

She tried to catch in her teeth the 
wine flask that hung from his belt, but 
he was too quick for her, snaring her 
head in the bridle so that all she got 
was cold steel between her teeth. 

"You're a nuis^ce," he said, hiding 
the disputed wine flask in a saddlebag. 
"You can't stand the idea that some- 
body might be having a good time." 

"What I can't stand is carrying your 
inebriated carcass home in the morn- 
ing," said the mare. "What if a wolf 
should come along? I rely pn the fellow 
in the saddle to haul out his flintlock 
and protect me." 

"If a wolf did come along, and I 
were as drunk as you always imply, 
he'd smell my breath and faint," Spar- 
een chuckled, tightening the girth. 

The golden-eyes mare heaved a 
heavy horse sigh as he slung his phar- 
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macopoeia of herbs over the saddle 
and vaulted into place on her back. 

"If you can't make a large change in 
your behavior, you might consider at 
least making a small one," she sug- 
gested, as she set out through the tall 
grass of the steppe for his next patient. 

"Either drink less, or drink some- 
thing less potent," she advised. 

"I'll give the matter due considera- 
tion," said Spareen. 


LHlJs they slogged along a wagon 
track, the rain increased, pouring a 
deluge over the steppe, making a creek 
of the road. Water rolled down Spar- 
een's thick wool burka to soak his 
white doeskin trousers at the knee. 
What a miserable night to be out mak- 
ing his roimds. Better the pothouse in 
one of the sleepy little Cossack villages 
along the Terek. There he might buy a 
taste of something stronger than wine 
to ease the hunger of his were-teeth, 
might even snare a wench to warm his 
belly-fur, if he felt so inclined, and if he 
could convince his nose to accept the 
stench of an outblood woman. Any ex- 
cuse would do to get out of this never- 
ending downpour. 

It was then that he saw six white, 
bubble-shaped mounds poking up 
from the steppe like puffball mush- 
rooms, the yurts of Kalmuck Tartars. 
This would be as good a place as any 
to wait out the rain. And perhaps he 
could drum up a few patients. 

Spareen urged the mare off the 


wagon road into the high feather grass, 
which painted wetness on the cuffs of 
his doeskin britches. He reined in at 
one of the dwellings and called out the 
traditional greeting of his people: 

"Does anyone here require heal- 
ing?" 

An orange gap opened in the night 
as a felt flap was pulled back. Black 
shapes, silhouetted by a triangle of 
fire, observed him. 

"Welcome, stranger," one of them 
called. 

Spareen dismounted and ducked 
his large body through the opening. 

"I am Zebek," a flat-faced, snub- 
nosed Kalmuck addressed him. The 
fellow wore a pillbox hat from which a 
queue hung down the back, and was 
dressed in a dark-blue, padded jacket, 
with frog-buttons, that hung to his 
knees. Under this he wore the baggy 
trousers of a horseman of the steppe. 
KalmucksI — what a bit of luck to 
stumble on one of their settlements. 
They were usually found farther east, 
and Spareen's father had had his prac- 
tice among these hardy folk in his keep 
beyond the Volga. Nogais out here had 
forgotten much, but Kalmucks had mi- 
grated in a much more recent wave, 
and would therefore know what man- 
ner of beast a Varkela was. 

Spareen settled to the thick felt 
floor of the yurt and began to shed his 
wet clothes in layers. 

"If I might sleep here a while, I can 
repay you. My camp is somewhat dis- 
tant, and I am wet to the bone." He 
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pulled the furry shapka from his head 
and rung out the water to show the 
truth of his word. 

''No need for payment/' said Zeb- 
ek. "It is our custom to take in the so- 
journer and the stranger within our 
gates." 

An odd speech for a Kalmuck, 
thought Spareen, and he was briefly 
reminded of the quaint-sounding 
phrases of a Nogai Tartar quoting 
Koran. But the Kalmucks were Bud- 
dhist of the Tibetan school, and per- 
haps this was one of their sayings, al- 
though he'd never heard it before. 

Zebek, who looked to be about for- 
ty, moved some bedding toward Spar- 
^n to make a place for him to stretch 
out. Two children, a boy and a girl, 
huddled close by the fire, and a young 
girl in her teens, apparently the eldest 
daughter, sat cross-legged, sewing 
while the mother leaned over the fire, 
stirring something in the kettle. 

Spareen shucked off his white doe- 
skin shirt and scratched at his fur- 
covered beUy. This seemed to fascinate 
the teenaged girl who stared at him 
with slant eyes almost round in curi- 
osity. She put out a hand as if to 
touch, but her father stopped her with 
a curt word. Probably never saw a 
Varkela without his shirt before, 
thought Spareen, gratefully covering 
himself with a dry blanket. He pulled 
out his wine flask and offered it to his 
host, who sat on his haunches observ- 
ing Spareen through slitted eyes. 

The Kalmuck sniffed at the flask 


and then placed it to his lips and up- 
ended it, taking a long puU. He handed 
it back to Spareen, who drained it and 
then held it upside down over the fire 
to show it was empty. The lord of the 
domicile reached for a bottle that hung 
from the pole frame of the yurt, con- 
taining a clear fluid that Spareen at 
first thought was water, until Zebek 
uncorked it and Spareen smelled ar- 
rack, a potent brandy distilled from 
fermented mare's milk. They passed 
this bottle back and forth for a long 
while — it was throat-burning stuff but 
it cheered the belly, and soon Spareen 
was feeling warm and sleepy. He 
wasn't sure of the exact moment that 
he drifted off — he had a vague recol- 
lection of someone pulling a blanket 
over him — and then he slowed his 
heart and breathing and settled into 
that deathlike state that passes for 
sleep among the Varkela. 

He awoke to find himself on his 
back lying in the tall grass a little ways 
away from the yurt. The sun was sit- 
ting like a bright orange ball on the 
western edge of the steppe. Great 
bloods and butterflies! He'd slept the 
whole day, and it was again time for 
him to begin a night's work. He sat up 
and saw Zebek's eldest daughter com- 
ing towards him carrying mare's milk 
in a soft leather sack. When she saw 
him she dropped the bucket and 
screamed. Spareen cast his eyes about 
the ground exj)ecting to see a snake but 
found none. When he looked again, he 
saw the stout figure of the mother 
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brandishing the cast-iron cook pot. 
This descended on his head with a re- 
sounding crack and he faded again 
from consciousness. 

When he next opened his eyes, he 
found himself securely tied, with stur- 
dy rop>es cutting into his wrists and 
ankles. His head throbbed painfully. 
By the stars Spareen judged it to be 
about eight o'clock in the evening, if he 
had not lost another day. Zebek was 
squatting nearby, engaged in stretch- 
ing a sheep hide on a frame. He looked 
up suddenly, apparently drawn by 
Spareen's stirring, reaching into his 
shirt and pulled out a talisman on the 
end of a string and held it toward Spar- 
een, saying: 

"Be still, demoni" 

The talisman twinkled in the light 
from the fire that shone through the 
door flap — and it was then that Spar- 
een recognized the cause and the seri- 
ousness of his situation. A cross with a 
slanted crosspiece at the bottom — a 
Russian crucifix — dangled at the end 
of the string. 

Spareen shrank back from it as far 
as his bonds would let him, for in his 
religion this was "the sun's hammer," 
an unlucky sign similar to the "evil 
eye." He averted his eyes from it as 
much as possible, for to look at it 
would increase his bad luck — not that 
it could get much worse, he thought. 
These Kalmucks were apparently con- 
verts to the Russian Orthodox religion, 
having little knowledge of their former 
relationship to the Varkela, and having 


fallen heir to the usual Christian prej- 
udice against the "Children of the 
Night." 

Zebek's stout wife poked her head 
out of the door flap, the firelight 
gleaming on her oily features. 

"The corpse wakes again," Zebek 
informed her, and Spareen realized 
they were speaking of him. 

"I was not dead, only sleeping," he 
said. "I am a Varkela leechman, not a 
corpse. Our sleep is different from 
yours. If you have any illness among 
your horses, your sheep or yourselves, 
1 shall try to cure it free of chai^ to 
prove to you my benign nature." He 
was careful not to mention what his fee 
would have been. 

"We will let the priest decide what 
manner of creature you are. He visits 
this encampment once a week to hold 
service," said Zebek. His knuckles 
whitened as he tightened the tanning 
frame. 

"And when will that be?" asked 
Spareen. 

"In four days." Zebek propped the 
taut frame against the side of the yurt. 

"You might offer me something to 
eat,' said Spareen. "It's been two days 
since I last filled my belly." 

"Does a demon eat?" asked the 
wife. 

"I don't know about demons," said 
Spareen, "but I am Varkela, and we 
most certainly do eat." 

Zebek's wife stared at him doubt- 
fully, then went back inside. She re- 
turned with a helping of lamb on a 
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wooden plate. VVith a large serving la- 
dle she offered him overlarge, steaming 
mouthfuls, which he licked up as best 
he could, burning his wolvish tongue, 
but not complaining for fear she might 
stop. 

The plate was soon empty, but 
Spareen, being a big fellow, probably 
outweighing both Zebek and his wife, 
voiced a hope for more, and received it 
in great measure. At least they didn't 
intend to starve him. Madam Zebek 
seemed to enjoy stuffing him and he 
obliged her, gobbling happily and 
polishing the plate with his tongue, 
when she presented it for him to lick. 
On a full stomach the nature of his 
plight did not seem so dire. He would 
merely wait until they had all gone to 
sleep and call the golden-eyes mare to 
help him escape. But where had she 
gotten to? 

He passed his eyes over the scruffy 
steppe ponies of Zebek's herd — a 
scrawny, ill-fed bunch as he had ever 
seen — until he spied her sleek buck- 
skin profile, and called to her softly in 
the old language. She merely looked at 
him sadly and raised her left rear hoof 
to show that it was chained to a heavy 
stake. Her golden eyes reproached 
him, saying, 'This is all your fault." 
And well he knew iti How foolish to 
allow himself to be captiu^ by the 
cross-worshippers. He had never been 
so careless among the Cossacks, know- 
ing full well the fate of suspected "vam- 
pires," but he had never before en- 
countered Christian converts among 


the Tartars. This could be a bad busi- 
ness indeed. 

Still, he had his wits about him, 
and apparently four days until the 
priest was due. Perhaps he could play 
with their demon beliefs to his advan- 
tage. 

"How do you intend to keep me 
here?" he inquired. "For if you sleep, 1 
will make a spirit knife to set me free." 

"Then we will post a guard," said 
Zebek, falling for Spareen's ruse. A 
single guard, hopefully. 

"No, please don't do thatl" wailed 
Spareen, "And especially don't let me 
be guarded by a woman, else I'll never 
leave this place." 

"Thank you for telling me this, 
foolish demon," siad Zebek. "This 
night my wife and daughter will guard 
you in shifts." 

Spareen moaned and groaned and 
tried to sound appropriately miserable, 
while inwardly rejoicing that Zebek 
was so gullible. 

They built a watch fire outside the 
yurt, and some of Zebek's neighbors 
came to stare and poke at the "de- 
mon." One, an elderly, stoop-shoul- 
dered graybeard named Shambai- 
Noyon, stopped and peered through 
crusted lids at Spareen. Another ave- 
nue of hope opened in Spareen's mind. 

"Truly, Father, I am not really a de- 
mon but a member of the race called 
Varkela — surely you have lived long 
enough to have heard of my people. 
We are healers." 

"Varkela ..." muttered the elder. 
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''An odd name. Where have 1 heard it 
before?" 

"You have a scar on your nose/' 
said Spareen. "Perhaps as a child, your 
father brought you to be protected 
against smallpox, by a Varkela leech- 
man." Spareen referred to the Oriental 
method of vaccination in which in- 
fected material was placed in the nose. 

"Yes ... there was something like 
that ... I don't remember well. Too 
many of my memories are clouded 
with age — like mare's milk too long 
fermented, the whey is bitter. Most 
people were lost in the 'Great Migra- 
tion.' 1 don't like to think of those 
times." He was referring to the migra- 
tion of Kalmucks in 1777, when a large 
party of them tried to return to Mon- 
golia. Most of them died in the harsh 
Siberian winter. 

"I am sorry, elder," said Spareen. "1 
did not wish to cause you pain. But if 
you remember the Varkela, let me try 
to heal your eyes to prove that 1 am 
what I say. Do not let them turn me 
over to the Russian priest who will cut 
out my heart and bum it." 

"Too many memories," said the 
elder. "I must go and settle them with 
sleep." And Spareen's hope in that di- 
rection slipped away. 

The first guard posted was Zebek's 
teenaged daughter, Neshe. She sat at 
the fire, at as far a distance from him as 
possible, and sewed with demurely 
lowered eyes, her fingers plucking the 
needle back and forth as she plunged it 
through the thick cloth. 


"What are you making?" asked 
Spareen, hoping to engage her eyes. 

'Trousers," she said, not looking at 
him. The needle flickered in the fire- 
light. 

"For whom?" he asked. 

"For myself." She continued to 
concentrate on her sewing, her small 
fingers working swiftly. 

"You're a very pretty girl, do you 
know that?" 

"You're a demon. How would you 
know?" 

"Look me in the eye, and I'll tell 
you how I know." 

She raised her head and looked 
straight at him with eyes full of trust- 
ing innocence. Ah, she had never 
heard the rumors about the ways of 
Varkela with women. It was almost 
too easy to witch her with his dark 
Varkela eyes, making her desire him, 
luring her to come and kneel before 
him, awaiting his pleasure. Carefully, 
he hunched forward, trying to catch 
the handle of the little kinjal she wore 
at her waist in his teeth. He hoped it 
was a real knife with a sharpened 
blade, not just a womanish decoration. 
Patiently, she knelt there, an unmov- 
ing automaton, while he pushed at her 
with his head, trying to snare the small 
daggai^s handle with lips or teeth. 
Therel He had itl 

"Neshe! Pull back!' came a cry 
from the door way of the yurt. Im- 
mediately the girl came to her senses 
and gave Spareen a good smack with 
her forearm that sent him sprawling. 
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"You didn't really think Fd trust the 
sayings of a demon, did you?" said Ze- 
bek, stepping forth from the yurt, his 
dark, oiled features shining in the fire's 
glare. "You have some power over 
women, but I outsmarted you. Now 
we'll see how you manage with two 
strong men to guard you. ZaganI 
Come watch with me," he called to one 
of the other six dwellings, and another 
Kalmuck appeared carrying an old- 
fashioned matchlock weapon. 

Spareen's spirits sank. A woman he 
could witch, and a single man he might 
possibly have mesmerized, but two of 
them insured that there would be no 
chance of escaping this night. To com- 
fort himself he raised his mighty voice 
and sang a song in the Varkela tongue 
about the wolf-minded girls of his own 
people, how they could not be witch- 
ed, and how much he desired to marry 
witn one. This just made him sadder, 
for Varkela women were few, due to 
an illness that claimed many of them 
before puberty, and there was little 
chance he would ever marry. When 
dawn came, two more of them arrived 
to guard him, and he rolled over, 
pressing his face into the sweet grasses 
to block out the cruel light of day, and 
slept his death-sleep again. 

His people, the Varkela, had orig- 
inated, according to their tradition, in 
the Altai Mountain region north of 
Mongolia. Since time immemorial they 
had plied their healing trade among the 
nomads of the steppe. In A.D. 400 
many of them had migrated west with 
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the hordes of Attila the Hun, who wel- 
comed these practitioners of leechcraft 
to bind up the wounds of many bat- 
tles. They were an old race and were 
dying out, but occasionally here or 
there one might run across one of these 
strange fellows who spoke the horse's 
language, slept during the daylight 
hours, healed the sick and, as the price 
of healing, drew a cupful of blood 
through thin, hollow were-teeth. Their 
reputation as healers was outstanding, 
as it had to be — for one had to pro- 
duce cures to earn payment in human 
blood. And so Spareen had followed 
his calling, gelding colts, worming 
sheep, pulling teeth, cooling fevers, to 
earn his necessary fee, as his fathers 
had done for centuries before him. But 
hard times had brought him to these 
more western territories where his peo- 
ple were a memory that had perhaps 
lent substance to the vampire myth. 

When he next awoke, his blood- 
teeth ached like twin mounds in his up- 
per jaw, and he knew he would have to 
feed their hunger soon, but his first 
concern was to gain his freedom from 
this capivity. The pale light of dusk 
greeted his eyes when he opened them 
and above him, Shambai-Noyon, the 
aged one, looked down at him, a gray 
pigtail swinging free over one shoul- 
der. 

'Tell me, young man, if you are 
not a demon, why do you cringe at the 
sign of the cross?" he asked Spareen. 

"Because I am Varkela," said Spar- 
een. "In my religion, the cross is not 
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the symbol of your teacher, Christ, but 
rather a sign representing the 'hammer 
of the Sim/ The name 'Varkela' means 
'Children of the Night,' and we wor- 
ship Our Lady Moon, so the sun is the 
devil and we shun his sign. That is why 
we sometime say of the Christians, 
'Their god is our devil.' " 

"Well answered," said Shambai, 
running a hand through his sparse gray 
beard. "There is truth in you, in spite 
of your attempt to deceive Zebek and 
his daughter. In fact, as I recall, your 
kind has a nefarious reputation with 
regard to women — but let us put you 
to the test. We have decided to give 
you a chance. If you are truly Varkela, 
then, as my father taught me, you can 
cure any disease, and we have a patient 
on whom you can prove yourself." 

"I can't heal all diseases," said Spar- 
een, "but I will most certainly try." 

"We have agreed that if you can 
heal this person, you will go free, but if 
not, we will save you for the priest to 
examine. If you are Varkela, as you 
say, you should have no trouble prov- 
ing it." 

Spareen wanted to protest that he 
was not some sort of wizard, but de- 
cided it would be of no use. It was 
ironic to be in a situation where for 
once the reports about his race were 
too glowing to live up to, rather than 
the usual malign rumors he'd heard out 
in this territory. 

"1 am going to untie your hands 
and bring you your things," said 
Shambai. "But I'm warning you not to 


try to escape. Zebek mistrusts you for 
trying to trick him. I have some say 
over him, being anr elder of the council, 
but he says he'll put a bullet into you if 
you make a wrong move, and there's 
little I could do to stop him, but he's 
agreed to abide by the results of the 
test." 

"And what will be the test?" asked 
Spareen uneasily. He hoped it was 
some curable illness, and not healing of 
a hopeless cripple as their teacher, 
Christ, was reported to have done. 

"I will bring you the patient, my 
young grandson, Yulay." 

They brought the boy, who looked 
fairly healthy. Spareen was glad that 
he was not a cripple, and that it was 
not a life-or-death matter, but his heart 
despaired when they removed the 
child's shirt to reveal an angry papular 
rash over most of his back and chest. 
There are millions of things that can 
cause such a rash, thought Spareen, 
and he doubted that he'd be able to 
find a cure in three short days, but he 
knew he must try. If a Christian priest 
took a close look inside his mouth, it 
would all be over. 

Patiently he began to question 
them about the rash. When had it ap- 
peared? How long had it lasted? Was 
there fever? 

He wasn't able to ascertain too 
much. The boy had had the rash 
chronically off and on for about four 
years, which ruled out contagious, 
short-term diseases like measles, small- 
pox, sheep pox, and scarlet fever. The 
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child seemed to have it more in the 
winter than in the summer, and usuaUy 
just on his upper body, but on rare oc- 
casions, on his legs and thighs also. 

Spareen racked his brain trying to 
think of a source of the symptoms. The 
rash was apparently seasonal — could 
it be an effect of cold weather, per- 
haps? There were many conditions 
that were seasonal. He was reminded 
of his brother Vaylance's seasonal 
asthma attacks, brought on by ex- 
posure to certain flowers in the spring- 
time. He had an idea! 

''Bring me all the boy's clothes and 
let me cut a small patch from each gar- 
ment." Spareen set out to test his the- 
.p^, praising Mircafta, the lady in the 
moon, for giving him this burst of in- 
sight. It was only one chance out of 
hundreds that he'd be right, but it was 
the only thing he'd thought of that had 
a cure close to hand. 

"Keep the child inside near the fire, 
and do not let him wear anything on 
the upper part of his body." 

Two days later all the people of the 
settlement came to see the results of 
Spareen's test. 

"You see," said Spareen, "There is 
no rash around the patch of flax or the 
one of linen that represents his summer 
clothes." He pointed to the patches of 
cloth that he had fixed to the boy's 
thigh with drops of warm tallow. "And 
you can see that his rash has cleared up 
after two days without a shirt. This 
patch of rabbit fur also shows no rash, 
but look at this ohe. . . ." He pointed to 


the patch of wool. Around it the skin 
had reddened and it must have itched 
for the child kept trying to scratch. 

"You see, his skin is sensitive to 
wool which he wears in winter, or on 
cold days. In the summer he wears 
flax, linen, or no shirt at all, and he 
doesn't suffer. But in the winter, the 
wool itches and he scratched the irrita- 
tion, making it worse, until a rash 
forms. Fortimately, a small change in 
behavior will solve the problem. Make 
him a winter shirt of rabbit pelts, and 
he should have no more cause to 
scratch." 

"He's proved himself Varkela," said 
Shambai-Noyon. "As my father said, 
they can cure all diseases." 

"Not all diseases," said Spareen. 
"But I believe I have an ointment in my 
pouch that will do for those crusty eye- 
lids of yours." 

"And now about the matter of pay- 
ment," said the aged Kalmuck. 

"My freedom is payment enough," 
said Spareen, not wishing to arouse 
any more superstitious thoughts 
among them by revealing his need for 
blood. 

"No, you deserve other payment," 
Shambai insisted. "My lirile grandson 
suffered four years until you came 
along." Then he said, lowering his 
voice that only Spareen might hear, 
"Let me have the honor of paying the 
blood-price for my clan. 1 am a gray- 
haired elder of the council, and you 
must resp)ect my wishes." 

"Well, since you put it that way. 
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how can I refuse/' said Spareen. "But 
let us go into your yurt, away from 
prying eyes that might misunderstand." 

In the darkness of Shambai- 
Noyon's dwelling, after applying a 
leather thong as a tourniquet, Spar- 
een slipp>ed one needle-thin tooth 
into the proper vein of the old man's 
proffered forearm, and drank a scant 
cupful of the red juice of life into his 
blood-starved vessels, enough to keep 
his hunger quiet for a time. 

And before Spareen could take his 
leave, the old Tartar pressed a gift into 
his hand, which Spareen tried half- 
heartedly to refuse, but at last gave in 
without too much persuading. 

"It wasn't much of cure," he told 
the golden-eyes mare while saddling 
her, "But at least I earned my 
freedom." He pulled tight the cinch 
and climbed aboard. 

"And now I suppose you'll swill all 
your wine to celebrate, if I know you," 
said the mare. 

"No wine tonight. I've changed my 
ways," said Spareen. "I've decided to 
take your advise and make a small 
change in my behavior." 


The ears of the golden-eyes mare 
stood straight up like musket bay- 
onets. She swung her head around and 
stared at him, saying: 

"I've been hoping to hear you say 
that for a long time." 

Spareen grinned down at her, a 
bottle of Muscovite vodka, the old 
Kalmuck's gift, clenched in his ham- 
sized fist. 

"I might have knownl" shrilled the 
mare. She set out for the wagon road 
at a bone-shaking trot. "I suppose you 
think that's doing better," she neighed 
angrily, kicking up small rocks in her 
path. 

Above them gray clouds scudded 
across the moon, threatening rain 
again, but in spite of that, Spareen felt 
it would be a beautiful night for sing- 
ing. As they made their way along the 
wagon track between windswept oceans 
of waving feather grass, a plover broke 
cover, keening as it mounted, flapping 
into the wind. 

"Some people don't know an im- 
provement when they see one," sighed 
Spareen, slipping the vodka flask back 
into his pocket. 
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This story, which deals in a not entirely serious manner with the 
deadly power of banality, is from a 31-year-old New Yorker 
whose work has appeared in Sport Magazine, The New York 
Times, The North American Review and others. Mr. Queenan 
says that he recently completed a novel "about cheapness after 
death." 
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I he greengrocer was the first to 
get it. There we were, chewing the fat, 
having a nice little chitchat about how 
much Mister Farmer needed the rain 
when all of a sudden, without a word 
of warning, Mr. Kim got that funny 
look in his eyes, that intimations-of- 
immortality, last-roundup-time ex- 
pression. The next thing I knew, he'd 
keeled over and cashed in his chips. 1 
gave his body the once-over: dead as a 
doornail. I was profoundly affected, 
deeply moved, greatly shocked. For 
once in my life, I was a survivor. 

He wasn't. 

The bus driver was the next to check 
out. Harking back to our conversation, I 
seem to recall having said, "Funny 
weather we've been having lately," 
'Must be all that nuclear testing," and 
"Weatherman says it should be nice for 
the weekend, though." The last syllable 
was just barely out of my mouth when 


he too went the way of aU flesh, the bus 
careening off in the general direction of a 
telephone p<Je, though Heavens be 
praised, one of my co-passengers did 
have the presence of mind to take the 
wheel and steer us out of harm's way, 
averting a major disaster. Thanking my 
lucky stars to have escaped with my 
hide, 1 discussed the drivei^s imtimely 
death with my fellow travelers, mutter- 
ing a few choice words about "knowing 
not the day nor the hour," about how he 
looked — and I quote — "so young," 
and about the truth of the old adage that 
"when you gotta go, you gotta go." My 
companions must have taken my words 
to heart, because they had to go, and 
they went. 

An even dozen, stone-dead. 

In the next three hours, I would en- 
gage in the following conversations: 

Person whose ear I bent: The cop 
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on the beat. My comments: ''You guys 
don't get enough credit." 'The Su- 
preme Court's got your hands tied." 
'Tum-'em-loose judges will be the 
death of this country." Results: Death. 

Person whose ear 1 bent: That old 
reliable paperboy. My comments: 
"Got the time?" "How's the family?" 
"Chin up." Result: Death. 

Person whose ear I bent: The cute- 
as-a-button waitress down at the 
greasy-spoon caf6. My comments: 
"Hold the mayo." "Easy on the hot 
peppers." "I'm so hungry, 1 could eat a 
horse." Result: Death. 

Nine others had bitten the dust by 
the end of the day, making it virtually 
impossible for me to deny my involve- 
ment in their deaths, patently absurd 
though it might seem. Reconstructing 
each of the tragedies, 1 was ultimately 
forced to come to grips with the fact 
that each and every one of these 
friends and other strangers had gone 
down for the count scant seconds after 
I'd finished mouthing a series of banal 
remarks, clich6s, and/or platitudes. 
And though it would take me all of an- 
other forty-eight hours to get a fix on 
the full extent of my awesome, albeit 
bizarre powers, 1 would eventually 
reach the inescapable conclusion that 1, 
and 1 alone, was as it were, capable of 
laying low an otherwise normal, 
healthy human being simply by spit- 
ting out three shopworn expressions in 
a row, four if the person happened to 
be hard of hearing. 

n 


For the love of Mike. 

Fearmg for the well-being of my 
family, my friends, my society, 1 lit 
out for France the very next day, 
though not before stuffing my "trap 
with socks lest 1 butcher any steward- 
esses on the flight. Because I'd flunked 
high school French, 1 was reasonably 
confident that I would be uiuible to ex- 
press myself in that language, and that 
it would take years and years of inten- 
sive training before 1 would have mas- 
tered the minimal language skills need- 
ed to take life in another tongue. 1 
couldn't have been more wrong: after 
just six weeks on the job posing as a 
deaf-mute dishwasher, 1 was sufficient- 
ly conversant in the idiom to put the 
hurt, the ultimate hurt, on the entire 
staff one muggy evening when 1 cut 
loose with a barrage of "Cfl uas?", 
"P/us ca change, plus c'est la meme 
choses," and "Oh, ca alorss” in the 
back room of a seedy Parisian restau- 
rant. It was more of the same in Ger- 
many, Spain, Morocco, Mali. Realis- 
tically, Hungary or Lapland probably 
would have been just the ticket, but as 
it was, and is, easier for a camel to 
walk through the eye of a needle than 
for a bogus deaf-mute American dish- 
washer to land a job in Budapest or up 
the Kola Peninsula, that was no-go, 
either. Besides, even behind the Iron 
Curtain or up near the Arctic Circle, 
you still ran the risk of bumping into 
some Limey bastard, not to mention 
American tourists. So what was a poor 
boy to do, with no place to run, no 
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place to hide? 

I tried Nepal. 

^^t first, Nepal seemed to be right 
up my alley. Stuffed away up there in a 
split-level grotto I managed to sublet 
for peanuts from a bunch of upwardly 
mobile Buddhist monks who'd moved 
into a duplex further up the face of the 
mountain, 1 spent three years guzzling 
yak milk and minding my own god- 
damn business. Total isolation was no 
picnic, to be sure, but at least I was at 
peace with myself, not actively in- 
volved in any manslaughters for 
thirty-seven months. Yes sirree. Bob, it 
would have suited me just fine to drag 
out iny remaining days in utter obscur- 
ity high in the Himalayas, secure in the 
knowledge that I was helping my 
fellow man in the only way I knew 
how, by keeping the hell away from 
him. But then, like a shot out of the 
blue, tragedy struck. On a day so clear 
you could see forever, I rose, shaved, 
brushed my teeth, flossed, and climbed 
out onto my favorite precipice, from 
which I hesitatingly embraced the 
universe. 

"OH, WHAT A BEAUTIFUL 
MORNING," I shouted at the lop of 
my voice. 

"ITS A GREAT DAY TO BE 
ALIVE," I added. 

"ONLY GOD CAN MAKE A 
TREE,'' I tossed in for good measure. 

The echo carried for miles and 
miles and miles. It also carried for feet 


and feet and feet, right down to the 
gaping chasm directly below, where 
three hundred British archaeologists 
had pitched camp in the dead of night, 
hell-bent on getting a good night's 
sleep so they'd wake up bright-eyed 
and abushy-tailed in the morning, and 
get cracking in their search for the lost 
temple of Sikma, the Hindu god of 
Feistiness. Not a one survived. 

This just had to stop. 

I was back Stateside before the 
week had run its course, a hefty wad of 
adhesive tape stretched across my 
blabberpuss. My course was now ob- 
vious: I would have to have my voice 
box removed, or at the very least, cau- 
terized. It was the only way, and yes, 
honest Injun, I was prepared to take 
this dramatic step as a service to hu- 
manity, I bumped into Susie Q. Susie 
was the salt of the earth, the milk of 
human kindness, the apple of my eye, 
the real McCoy. She was also deaf as a 
doorknob. She was beyond my power 
to do her harm, provided I kept my 
lips sealed with friction tape lest she 
read — and fall prey to — the plati- 
tudes spilling in cataracts of banality 
from my throat My strange, uncon- 
ventional behavior she found most dis- 
concerting: she told me that falling in 
love with a person as furtive and 
downright- bizarre as me was a tall 
order to fill. We did fall in love, how- 
ever, though not before I'd spilled the 
beans about my imusual background. 
It didn't seem to knock her for a loop 
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or anything when I told her the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. She said that the universe was 
completely off the waU, and that it was 
getting more completely off the wall all 
the time. She said there wasn't much in 
the way of sensible explanations for 
various weird phenomena, such as 
gout or ESP or Utah. She told me not 
to get all het up about it. 

Eventually, we banged out a sys- 
tem which would enable me to gradu- 
aUy reinsinuate myself into society and 
get back into the old nine-to-five ball 
park. (It was a bitch going to job inter- 
views with a half-pound of cotton 
stuck inside my mouth.) The basic 
game plan ran something like this: 1 
would have to make a concerted effort 
to improve the quality of my conver- 
sation, to purge my everyday vocabu- 
lary of cliches, banalities, old saws, 
adages, catch-phrases, conventional 
wisdom, flapdoodle, and so on. The 
crux of it all was: 1 was just going to 
have to knuckle down and start wax- 
ing more philosophical. There were no 
two ways about it. Susie drew up a 
long list of topics I was never to discuss 
in public, topics which readily lent 
themselves to the use of hackneyed ex- 
pressions, thus opening the deadly 
floodgates of piffle and twaddle, which 
were my stock-in-trade. The list in- 
cluded basebaU, art, religion, weather, 
politics, movies, department stores, 
restaurants, literature, nice beaches, 
ethics, pornography, politics, ethnic 
humor, sociology, rape, television, 
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and furnishing one's den. That left on- 
ly geology and chess. We played a lot 
of chess that winter, and looked at our 
fair share of interesting rock forma- 
tions. Nor was there any shortage of 
chats about the Earth's crust, silt, and 
the Fool's Opening. We didn't have 
many friends, and the ones we did 
have didn't like us that much. We were 
married one fine day in June. We 
drank champagne. We drank too much 
champagne. That night, as we were 
guzzling too much champagne, I 
sprang my surprise on Susie: I'd mas- 
tered sign language. Well, let's just say 
I'd picked up enough to say, "Your 
lips are like cherries," "Your skin's as 
soft as a baby's bottom," and "My, 
you have a nice complexion." 

Timber. 

1 was a cruel and vindictive man 
after Susie's death. I blamed society — 
the most obvious target — for every- 
thing that had gone down. 1 made a 
regular habit of nonchalantly strolling 
into crowded movie theaters and 
shrieking: "In the film, Brando give the 
sort of viscerally riveting performance 
such as we have not seen since On The 
Waterfront. That brooding quality, so 
much in evidence in the early roles, 
which later degenerated into a cheap 
form of self-parody ... is here resur- 
rected in a performance which is both 
wise and gripping. Surely he is a na- 
doiud treasure...." and sit there chuck- 
ling as three hundred paying customers 
went to meet their Maker. Bus stops 
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were handy, too. But eventually I grew 
tired of pomtless violence and decided 
to go for 41l the gusto. Tm talking 
about the big money. If it was my cruel 
destiny to be a stark force of naked 
evil, the least I could do was make a 
few bucks off it. Thus began my plum- 
met into the dark abyss of the human 
soul. While I was plummeting, I com- 
mitted the following unspeakable 
crimes: 

1.) rd hang around night spots and 
diners eyeballing couple who look- 
ed like they were all set to have a 
tiff. As soon as Td singled out a hen- 
pecked husband or a long-suffering 
wife, rd buttonhole him or her on the 
way to the rest room and offer to 
V dear up that messy spouse problem 
for a thousand big ones. Should the 
party come across with the dough, 
rd sidle up to the victim the next day 
in the elevator or at the check-out 
counter somewhere and whisper, 'It 
takes one to know one," "Don't 
knock it if you haven't tried it," and 
"Who am I to judge?" Ciao. 

2. ) For ten thousand bucks, all un- 
marked ones, forked over by a secret 
sodety of irate sports fans, I corner- 
ed their nemisis, one of the nation's 
most abrasive announcers, and said: 
"He's had so much time to throw, he 
could have written a letter to his sis- 
ter," "The game's never over till the 
final out," and "Nice guys finish 
last." Game, set and match for 
that poor S.O.B. 

3. ) For fifty thousand hot smackers, 
I put the hit on an outspoken politi- 
cal figure with dynamite trio of, 
"There's is nothing to fear but fear it- 


self," "We have only begun to 
fight," and "We shall always honor 
our treaty commitments with those 
nations with whom we share com- 
mon traditions." Crunch. 

Shortly after 1 double-whammied a 
convention of leftist nuns at a Chicago 
hotel, three IRS agents burst into my 
room, demanding to know where my 
last sixteen tax returns were, and how 1 
was managing to pull down enough 
cash to run three Porches and six 
yachts without a steady job. I thought 
I was pretty fast on my feet there, let- 
ting 'em have it with a barrage of the 
old standbys ("Ain't that a kick in the 
pants?" "Will you get a load of that?" 
and "Well, I'll be a monkey's uncle"), 
but only two of my three unwanted 
guests succombed to my verbal sting- 
ray. The third only smiled, stuffing his 
snub-nose into my ribs. 

"Got my hearing aid turned down, 
chump; can't read lips, either. Looks 
like your goose is cooked." 

Then he took me downtown, 
ostensibly to throw the book at me. 

Jamming an apple into my mouth, 
stuffed-pig style. Agent Orange forced 
me to spill out the truth longhand. It 
wasn't pretty. I did try to slip in a few 
written cliches on him, but a sound pis- 
tol-whipping to the head convinced me 
that I was wasting my time. Besides, 
my powers didn't really extend to the 
printed or typed word. 

"We' ve had you pegged for dwscmur- 
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ders since the year One, you little 
clown/' he spat out, handing me my 
rap sheet. 'The nuns, that politician, 
that disc jockey you torpedoed in L. A. 
— yeah, we've been drawing a bead on 
you since way back when." 

"You got nothin' on me," I penciled 
onto the page. "You'll never make 
these charges stick." 

"N^ybe yes, maybe no," he chuck- 
led. 'Tell you one thing, though: my 
retirement comes up Monday a week; 
I've done weU by the company — salt- 
ed away a few clams — and what the 
hell, with the wife gone and no kids to 
worry about. I've got no obligations, if 
you know what I mean. The way I see 
it. I'm on Easy Street for the duration, 
or at the very least till the cows come 
home. I got nothing better to do with 
my time than make sure you stay un- 
der wraps for good." 

I had to give him credit; he came 
clean. Even though he agreed that pin- 
ning the murder rap on me might be 
tough sledding. Orange was ready to bet 
his life that he could put me in the deep 
freeze till Kingdom Come by bringing 
me up on a morals charge ... unless I 
played ball. Playing ball meant taking a 
powder: that is, retiring to a Trappist 
monastery for the rest of my days. Put- 
ting a lid on it forever. Or else. 

"Otherwise, I'll plug you, and take 
it on the lam. You game, or you wanna 
play chicken?" 

'That'll be murder most foul," I 
protested. "But what the hell, I got no 
beefs." 


No sirree. Bob. After all, who was I 
to be bellyaching, unregenerate scum 
that I was. Merciful Heavens, I asked 
myself, how had I sunk this low? How 
had I sunk this far? What was a nice 
kid like me doing in a vicious circle like 
this? I broke down, sobbing like a 
motherless child, an uncleless adoles- 
cent. Later, when I'd puUed myself to- 
gether, I apologized to the pride of the 
IRS for all of my unspeakable crimes 
against mankind. I said that it 
wouldn't happen again. 

That night, I hit the road tor Ten- 
nessee. 

I spent seven happy years in the 
monastery, seven years of tight-lipped- 
ness, maintaining a low profile, and 
keeping a lid on it. I didn't kill off a 
single human being in all that time, 
though a couple of vintage hisses and 
"meows" did clear up a rat problem 
down in the basement pretty damn 
quick. Without a word of a lie, I was 
ready, willing, and able to play out the 
string in total isolation, quietly atoning 
for my crimes. But it was not to be. 
One night, I heard a tapping on my cell 
door. Yanking it open, I was rocked 
back on my heels to see Bill Orange 
framed in the doorway. 

"I don't know nothing, you got the 
wrong guy, I ain't gonna be a stool pi- 
geon for nobody," I yammered, revert- 
ing to old habits. As usual, he couldn't 
hear a damn thing. 

"Settle down, bub; take it easy; 
don't get your bowels in an uproar," he 
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said. '"Got a little job 1 want you to do 
for me. Let's get moving. Pronto/' 

St Se^or. 

Scant hours earlier, a 747 bound from 
Frankfort to Los Angeles had been hi- 
jacked by a German terrorist calling 
himself "Mr. Everything." His list of 
demands included: eight million 
dollars, a change of pants, and the im- 
mediate dismantling of the capitalist 
system. He certainly wasn't being very 
reasonable. 

"He forced the plane down over 
South Dakota," Orange clued me in as 
we jetted north. "It was supposed to be 
some kind of poignant object lesson. 
Sounds like a screwball to me." 

"And I guess you want me to cliche 
him into submission?" I scrawled onto 
my notepad. 

"You got it, babes. But now I'm 
gonna throw you a curve. This clown's 
got the same kind of powers as you. 
Don't that take the goddamn cake?" 

It took more than the goddamn 
cake. Mr. Everything, as luck would 
have it, actually had more powers than 
Yours Truly: not only could he kill by 
rattling off a string of platitudes; he 
could also turn the trick with a fast trio 
of stereotypical facial expressions, i.e., 
furrowing his brows, scratching his 
forehead, twinkling his beady little 
eyes. He'd already planted six of the 
hostages. 

"Then he's got me outclassed, he's 
way out of my league," I inked in pro- 
test. "He'll cream my butt sooner than 


you can say 'Jack Robinson.' No bull." 

"Tough break, sweetie, that's just a 
chance you'll have to take. Put on 
these goggles here: they're opaque, you 
know; he'd have to be breathing right 
down your neck before you could see 
him flaring his nostrils, raising his eye- 
brows knowingly, or ogling your thighs. 
Stuff some cotton into your ears, 
too; you'll pull through. Remember: 
you do have the element of surprise on 
your side. Besides, you owe it to soci- 
ety." 

Something in the way he moved me 
out of the plane and into the cornfield 
suggested that if I didn't go along with 
his request to polish off the terrorist, I 
could be picking buckshot out of my 
craw for a long time. Whatever my 
craw was. And he was right about one 
thing: I did owe it to society. More 
than that, I owed it to myself. In other 
words, what the hell? 

If worse had come to worst, which 
it already had, you would've thought 
that a couple of dozen SWAT people 
could have covered their eyes, stuffed 
thier ears with cotton, taken advantage 
of their element of surprise. Too risky 
for the hostages, they must have 
thought; with me carrying the ball, 1 
might be able to catch Mr. Everything 
with his pants down. It was an all-or- 
nothing proposition, though, and I still 
didn't like the looks of it. Especially 
when they refused to dish out a .38. 

"You take him with your trap or 
you don't take him at all," I was told in 
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no uncertain terms. "We don't want 
you busting in there and shooting up 
the works, shavetail. Get the picture?" 

1 got the picture, loud and clear. 

I entered the plane at the stroke of 
midnight, sweating bullets. Armstrong 
and the boys had Mr. Everything's un- 
divided attention up there in first class; 
I came in through the cheap seats. I 
made it halfway up the aisle before he 
caught a glimpse of me out of the cor- 
ner of his eye. 

"Everybody stick your fingers in 
your ears and shut your eyesl" I 
screamed at the hostages. Then, just as 
he was drawing a bead on me with his 
lips, his eyeballs, and the revolver, I let 
the chump have it, both barrels. 

"Two wrongs don't make a right," I 
shouted at the top of my voice. "It 
takes two to tango," I added, wrapping 
things up with, 'Two's company; 
three's a crowd." 

The legs seemed to go out from un- 
der him, but gee willikers, I must have 
lost that fine edge over the years be- 
cause dang-blast-it. I'd only stunned 
him. Still, while he was rolling around 
on the floor writhing in what I, rightly 
or wrongly, construed to be agony, 
and jamming his pinkies into his ears, I 
did have enough breathing room to tell 
everyone to haul ass out of there. And 
ass was hauled. Meanwhile, I lurched 
forward, into the Valley of Death, 
booting the gun out of his reach. 

"She's a grand old flag, she's a high- 


flying flag," I bellowed. Too late, he 
was flying right down the aisle, flailing 
me with a windmill right hand. I hit the 
deck, trying to shake off the cobwebs. 
It took a lot of the pep out of me, but I 
still managed to spit out: "It takes one 
to know one; hold on to your hats . . . 
off." 

Mr. Everything had a problem; in 
point of fact, he was in a bind. With no 
earplugs to fall back on, he didn't dare 
take his fingers out of his ears for more 
than a few seconds at a time, fearful 
that four — or maybe five — of my 
cliches would put him six feet under. 
But he still had the feet. And believe 
you me, a primed-for-the-pump, gung> 
ho, cutthroat German terrorist with a 
nakedly atavistic psyche and a primor- 
dial bloodlust is more than a match for 
a paunchy, washed-up, over-the-hill 
middle-aged windbag like me. As he 
demonstrated, by jumping up and 
down on my chest, knocking the stuff- 
ings out of me. 

It was a load off my mind to see 
that so many of the hostages had made 
good their escape, but from where I 
stood, things couldn't have looked 
worse. But I wasn't going to take this 
lying down, eventually mustering the 
energy to gasp, "I have not yet begun 
to fight," and 'There's plenty more 
where that came from." My remarks 
received short shrift, my tormentor 
now doing cartwheels on my trachea, 
aU the while working my goggles loose. 
Oh no, they were offi I tried my 
danmedest not to look up into his crag- 
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gy visage, but with him propping up 
my eyelids and all, that was a pretty 
tall order. Reluctantly, I gazed up into 
the eye of the storm trooper, ready to 
meet my Maker, as he prepared to de- 
liver the coup de grace. Holy Moses, he 
was pulling out all the stops now. That 
is, 

1. ) His eyebrows arched with infinite 
cuteness, a la secretaries weaned on 
TV sitcoms. Boy, did that hurt. 

2. ) His right eye began to wrinkle 
merrily. I felt life ebbing out of me. 

3. ) He got all set to glare at me with 
righteous indignation, but before he 
could deliver the merchandise I kick- 
ed him in the back of the head, NFL- 
Style. That certainly interrupted his 
train of thought. 

Unfortunately, it was only a glanc- 
ing blow, and in two shakes of a lamb's 
tail he was right back with an im^Hsh 
grin. That was hitting below the belt. 
He then shifted gears with a withering 
stare and a sassy glint of gay insouci- 
ance. Tstarted saying my prayers. But 
at that very moment, as my left hand 
was swinging back onto the carpet, I 
felt something. A plastic wrapp>er ... a 
package ... oh, if I could just get a grip 
on it ... inch« ... inches ... please. 
Lord, ril never ... quick ... just 
inches.... 

"ACHCXDIII" he exploded as the 
contents of the package made contact 
with his nose. "ACHOOlIl" he 
screeched. It as now or never; I knew a 
last chance when I saw one, so, heav- 


ing forward, I roared back and fired. 

"Nobody knows you when you're 
down and out...." 

I heard him moan. 

"You gotta take the good with the 
bad...." 

A gasp. 

"You're only as old as you feel...." 

Gagging sounds. 

"You can't teach an old dog new 
tricks...." 

"Have mercy," he implored, but I 
was fresh out of the milk of human 
kindness. 

"Have a nice day." 

There was a crunching sound; I 
think it was his aorta springing a leak. 
Just like that greengrocer so many 
years before, Mr. Everything got that 
funny look in his eyes, and with one 
farewell death rattle, pitched forward 
into the darkness. 

1 felt like I'd really put in a full 
day's work. 

That was seven months ago. Since 
then there have been the overtures 
from the publishing companies, the TV 
network proposals for docu-dramas, 
caUs from the Pentagon. My response 
to all this? Forget it, just forget it. I no 
longer have any illusions about the 
hideousness of my powers, and though 
I'm eternally grateful to whoever it is 
who runs this universe for giving me a 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to make 
up for my earlier offenses, I can see 
now that there's no future for me. Not 
like this. As long as I continue to pos- 
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sess this awful power to kill with my 
vocal chords. I'll never cease to be a 
threat to humanity. It has to end some- 
where: the buck stops here. Tomor- 
row, I check into the hospital for that 
much-needed operation. The tongue's 
coming out; so is the voice box. The 


lungs I think I'll wait-see, but the rest 
of it's getting the old heave-ho. Case 
closed. I've seen it all, been through the 
wars. As of tomorrow. I'm packing it 
in for good. I'm hanging up banality. 

I'm hanging up the lips. . 
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DRAGOONED DRAGON 


Films 

BAIRD 

SEARLES 



I have not, nor will I soon, forgive 
Rankin/ Bass for the havoc they 
wrought on the work of J.R.R. Tol- 
kien. On the other hand, I find it hard 
to be hard on something as harmlessly 
ingratiating as their The Flight of Drag- 
ons which will have appeared on your 
tube by the time this sees print. 

For one thing, this movie did not 
dismember any particular work — or 
more correctly, did so at such a 
peculiar remove that there was no 
harm done. The complex writing cred- 
its say that the movie is "Based on the 
original book The Flight of Dragons by 
Peter Dickinson ... Additional story 
material from The Dragon & The 
George by Gordon R. Dickson." (How 
did they resist throwing in something 
by Philip K. Dick?) I am not privy to 
how all this was put together, but the 
movie doesn't really have much re- 
lationship to either book. Peter Dickin- 
son is a very interesting British writer 
of fantasy who is not well enough 
known this side of the water; his The 
Flight of Dragons is, I have on good 
authority, a book about dragons 
rather than a story per se. And while 
the film borrows heavily from Dick- 
son's novel in the way of characters 
and incident, they are put together in a 
way that makes it an entirely different 
narrative. 

The end result of this mixmaster 
approach to scriptwriting is a rather 
lumpy plot of a lot of bits and pieces. 


Drawing by Gahan Wilson 
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at least some of which display a spark 
of originality, particularly for the 
screen. A conglomerate of brother wiz- 
ards at some point in the legendary 
past decide that logic and science are 
going to take over mankind, and that 
the best thing to do is to create a 
magical realm where the illogical and 
unscientific can take refuge. However, 
Ommadon, the naughty red wizard, 
decides to fight instead, and must be 
stopped. 

This means a quest for his powerful 
red crown; to lead this quest, Caro- 
linus, the chief good wizard, dragoons 
from our time a young writer named 
Peter Dickinson (!) who is bananas for 
dragons and fantasy gaming. 

Almost the minute he arrives back 
then, he is kidnapped by Ommadon's 
equally naughty dragon, Bryagh, and 
in the process of being saved by Caro- 
linus, is popped into the body of the 
young dragon, Gorbash, who is one of 
the good guys. Peter is brave about all 
this — after all, if you're nuts for drag- 
ons, what's better than being one? — 
but it does somewhat impede the prog- 
ress of his relationship with the lovely 
Melisande, the ward of Carolinus. 

So Peter/ Gorbash leads the quest, 
which comes with the usual com- 
panions (an archer lady, a wolf, a mid- 
dle-aged knight, a wood elf) and usual 
adventures (ogres, giant worms, etc.). 
The Sandmirks, whose chattering 
drives men mad, were a not-so>usual 
menace that didn't quite come off. The 
final confrontation becomes a contest 


between magic and science, which the 
latter wins as it will win the world of 
the future. 

Philosophically, you should par- 
don the expression, there seems some- 
thing perverse in this fantasy coming 
out squarely on the side of science — 
presumably those that watch it are fan- 
tasy lovers and yet are supposed to be 
rooting for the anti-magic forces. Well, 
that's perhaps loading too much of a 
burden on what is essentially the light- 
est of juvenalia. 

Some well known actors lend their 
voices to the various characters. James 
Earl Jones as Ommadon certainly 
comes across better than he did in Con- 
an, but I must confess that I found it 
unnerving to hear the totally familiar 
voice of Col. Potter of M*A*S*H in- 
toning platitudes and magic spells as 
Carolinus. Visually it is pretty undis- 
tinguished, with flat two-dimensional 
backgrounds and characters of not 
much character — Melisande, in fact, 
is the ugliest beautiful princess I ever 
did see. And at this point. I'm already 
sick of fantasy gaming tie-ins obvious- 
ly meant to provide empathy for the 
country's youth. (And, come to think 
of it, what do I mean "already" — 
D&D references seem as dated as 
checkers. That's one thing I'D say for 
Tron; it was up to date in concentrat- 
ing on computer games, if we must 
cater to today's sporting adolescents.) 

Those negative factors, though, 
don't totaDy undermine the fact that 
The Flight of Dragons does attempt 
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some originality, particularly in its ra- 
tional view of the natural history of 
dragons, drawn from the Dickinson 
book. It's, shall we say, a step up from 
what we've been subjected to in the 
past in the way of animated fantasies 
on the tube. 

Videowares dept... Of interest on 
video tape is Heartbeeps, a film I neg- 
lected last year when it was released 
theatrically. Heartbeeps is one of those 
films so off the wall that one wonders 
how it ever came to be made; yet, as is 
so often the case with this sort of mav- 
erick, no matter how unsuccessful it 
may be overall, its very offbeatness 
makes it more interesting than the 
usual product. This one makes almost 
no sense whatsoever, as science fiction 
or as film, and yet it has an engaging 
silliness that carries it. 

It's the picaresque saga of Val and 


Aqua, two top-of-the-line robots who 
wander away from their factory ac- 
companied by a less classy model, a 
robot comic named Catskill who tells 
abominable jokes. Why or where 
they're going is never really clear; they 
have various encounters and adven- 
tures, and are persistently pursued by a 
mobile monster, the Crime Buster 
model who is out to get them. 

The robots are almost totally un- 
anthropomorphized, and Bernadette 
Peters in particular brings a wonderful- 
ly unhuman quality in movement and 
speech to Aqua. And though I know 
it's heresy, I found Phil, the small parts 
carrier fashioned by Val and Aqua be- 
tween them ("He has your wiring." 
"Ah, but he has your circuits.") in- 
finitely more app>ealing than E.T.; his 
glee at Catskill's awful jokes made 
them almost bearable. 


Coming soon 

Next month: "Brothers" by Richard Cowper, "The Tearing of 
Callow House" by Michael Reaves and a remarkable and 
unusual story by Kim Stanley Robinson titled "Black Air." 

Soon: new stories by Frederik Pohl, George R. R. Martin, Ron 
Goulart, Damon Knight, Gene Wolfe and many others. 

The March issue is on sale February 1. Or use the coupon on 
page 160. 
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”VJe are terribly jaded on lo, but what alternative do we 
kinglies have . . . 


What We Do 
On lo 

BY 

BARRY N. MALZBERG 


I hobble discouragedly to the 
agency and ask that the mode be re- 
moved. '"Invisibility is not what 1 
thought it would be/' I say. "In fact it 
is a terrible disappointment. I was mis- 
led. " This is, not strictly speaking, 
true, but characteristically we kinglies 
affix blame outside; this is one of the 
necessary effects of office. "Skulking, 
voyeurism, immoderate observation 
but no participation: this is not for me. 
I am a social person, an administrator; 
the limits of invisibility offend. Some- 
thing else. I want something elsel" 

They sigh and shake their heads. 
Confer. I have not made it easy for 
them at the agency, none of us do; but 
considering the exorbitant fees we pay, 
there is no reason we should. 'Tele- 
portation, telekinesis, telepathy," they 
say, "what do you want?" 

"Pyrokinesis?" 

'That is a bad idea," they point out 


and remind me of the uncontrollable 
flames on Callisto not three cycles ago; 
an entire Jovian detachment was called 
in to queU, and the kingly himself died. 
"Pyrokinesis is temporarily with- 
drawn," they say. "We are working on 
some kind of automatic limitation. 
You people do tend to become overex- 
cited." 

I shrug and nod; they are right, we 
kinglies do. It is our megalomania, of 
course. Only kinglies can afford the 
agency services, and we can lose con- 
trol: inordinate wealth, boredom and 
resentment at the isolation imposed by 
these can make one extremely restless. 
"I will try teleportation again," I say. 
"It didn't work out too well before, but 
several cycles have passed; perhaps 
there are satisfactions I was too im- 
mature to recognize the first time. I am 
always willing to replicate. What alter- 
native do we kinglies have?" 
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'Indeed/' they say, "indeed/' and 
pass through my folder, discreetly pre- 
pare a voucher which 1 sign. In the 
treatment center, the invisibility modes 
are deftly removed under local anes- 
thetic, the teleportative modes 
implanted. "Give it a little time," the 
technicians warn, "do not try too much 
at once." Standard agency talk. At ev- 
ery level they are self-protective, as 
would stand to reason; they are on the 
bare margins of legality. But one of the 
prerogatives of the kinglies is to tran- 
scend caution. The worst that can hap- 
pen, after all, is permanent, irrever- 
sible brain damage. That would give 
me a new kind of pain. I am terribly 
jaded, as you have already observed. 

The instant I leave the center, ac- 
cordingly, I inhale deeply, transport 
myself to Titan. Titan is dull, the same 
old place; parties and corruption have 
not changed since I was last there. 
Anomie and perversity are rife. The 
sea beasts continue to die under the ter- 
raforming; they are washed up on all 
the shores of Titan, decomposing. 
Enough of this. On Ganymede there 
are hints of joviality under the cruel 
administration of the robot kinglies, 
but decadence and destruction are still 
the mode; I essay an affair but we 
come to nothing under the giant dome. 
Nada, nada, there is no control. Jupiter 
roams hugely above us as once more I 
confess my inner freezing, my 
emotional death. Pardonnel she says. I 
laugh. 

Venus is somewhat livelier for just 


a while, and under the heavy influence 
of spican I think that I have perceived 
some manner by which I can control 
my uncontrollable life, but this passes 
through the blood almost as rapidly as 
the terrible drug itself, and 1 am on to 
further incitements. New York and 
Salama City are inert, as usual, and the 
castles of my parents are filled with 
their friends who, quite unlike me, 
have already given up. Accordingly, I 
return to the agency. 'Telekinesis," I 
say loudly, pounding on the glistening 
surfaces of a desk to accentuate the 
point, "I want telekinesis at oncel" 

They shrug, mumble, lead me self- 
indulgently to chambers, perform the 
usual ablutions and enchantments, 
send me to an anteroom where I prac- 
tice with pots and knives, circle them 
for their observation. Released to try 
more complex game, I whimsically 
bring the mad King of lo to my 
chambers. 

The mad King, dressed only in his 
ceremonials, shakes and murmurs im- 
precations, terrible threats of Ionian 
vengence until I hurl him at a wall, 
then dispatch him stunned to the pal- 
ace. I hate the mad King. Doesn't 
everyone? He is so terribly jaded; he 
obtains pleasure from nothing but as- 
pects of self-hatred. When I come to 
the agency to report proudly on what I 
have done, they look at me with hor- 
ror. "You cannot do this," they say, 
"there are limitations imposed; now 
consider what can happen. We'll hear 
from lo on this." 
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I point out that lo is a minor colony 
filled with lunatics. The agency and its 
clientele can do anything they wish, 
but they do not, somehow, accept my 
argument; instead they hustle me into 
chambers to remove the telekinetic 
power, and even though I bring dan- 
gerous, gleaming weapons from Pho- 
bos to fight them off, they overcome 
me, stun me with spican and remove 
the mode. When I awaken it is in a 
somewhat chastened state. 

"All right," I say then in a humbler 
fashion, "telepathy, that's something 
you can control, right? Give me that; 
I'm bored with stones and travel, any- 
how." 

'Travel it will be," they say but 
cautiously keep me under restraints 
while the new mode is implanted: 
when I emerge from the wraps, their 
thoughts, of course, are as open to me 
as wounds, and I know their fear and 
contempt. They perceive me as uncon- 
trollable: some monstrously indulgent 
force, when the fact is — how can I 
make them see this? — that I am un- 
done by aspects of omnipotence and 
look only for a means to assess my 
humanity. With fear and contempt 
they release me and I mingle with the 
crowds and purpose of Philadelphia. 
In the Philadelphia streets the stupor 
and resentment appalls: waves of im- 
potence and clangorous hatred over- 
come; inside the palaces 1 find them 
somewhat calmer but no less pained. 

Understanding he no understand- 
ing the woman with whom I lie thinks. 


he no understanding these kinglies no 
no as I take her; in the small abyss of 
our coupling the certainty of her little 
thoughts push open no mystery, and I 
feel the despair of the telepath: all that 
is given back to us are large or smaller 
versions of ourselves. I could be mad 
King of lo. Are we any different? 

The mad King of lo would, like me, 
use telepathy and spican to dream 
away the time. I return, preoccupied, 
to the agency. They seem bewildered. 
"Again?" they say. Again, they think. 

"Again," I say, "I want something 
entirely different." 

"Pyrokinesis is unavailable. We 
have explained that." 

"Something different," I say, "not 
any of your feeble enchantments." He 
is crazy, all those kinglies are, they 
think. I claw at the nodes. "Get these 
out," I say. "I can't take it any more." 

"What can't you take?" they say, 
he's crazy, they think as they lead me 
to chambers and remove the modes. 
"We will give you something special," 
they finally say, "something unlike 
anything you have had before." 

"Please," I say, "do that, nothing 
works for me: teleportation, telepathy, 
telekinesis, it's all the same." 

"This is different," they assure, "all 
different," and overload me with 
spican, and when I awaken 1 am in a 
truly glacial place, the plume of my 
breath surrounding and unable to 
move, although I struggle. Oh my, I 
struggle I The autonomic nervous sys- 
tem has, however, broken; it must be 
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the drug ... and then the mad King of 
lo himself seems to be standing over 
me. "You again/' he says, "come 
here," and reaches towards me. 

Of what happens then I have little 
recollection, but one thing is sure: 
when I emerge from that expected col- 
lision, I am convinced that I will find 
invisibility just fine. "Make me in- 
visible," 1 say to the technicians. 


"make them unable to see me!" I 
scream, and they hasten to comply. Oh, 
invisibility for we kinglies (here is the 
moral, and not a moment too soon) is 
what we must have to remain alive in 
this world that gives us everything, al- 
lows us nothing, nothing, nothing, and 
forces that mad King of self to such 
awful and necessitous contest. 
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Avram Davidsons last F&SF story was "Dr. Bhumbo Singh/' 
(October 1982). His latest concerns a painter who falls ill and 
comes to London to recover, only to fall under the influence 
of... 


Buchanan's Head 

BY 

AVRAM DAVIDSON 

rant lived in sin with a buxom none. The cottage-studio stood nearer 

shrew; Tumbleton was in effect direc- to two miles from the station than not. 

tor of a privately endowed museum. Sometimes there was a dogcart wait- 

After Eustace Williams had somewhat ing, or a trap; more often there was 

slightly recovered from his second ner- not. The weather was unpredictable: 

vous attack. Doctor Douglas McFall McFall could neither be expected to 

told him straightforwardly that he burden himself with mackintosh or oil- 

must give up the cottage-studio. He skins nor risk exposure to pneumonia 

told hinf this in the presence of Wil- as an alternative. Troy Bams was an 

liams's friend Tumbleton and Grant, out-of-the-way and brutish place, no 

who had come down with McFall from neighbors for a full mile in any direc- 

town on the 9:15; and of his friend tion, and the sullen groom who acted 

Harrison, who had already been stay- as manservant could not be expected to 

ing with Williams in the country since prepare decent food if such were al- 

having learned of the attack. The sick ways available, which was not the 

man's condition was of such a nature case; upon neither the butcher's cart 

that he required and would (for a nor the baker's could one rely. McFall 

while, as yet to be determined) require wound up this speech from, as it were, 

constant medical attention; and Me- the throne, by saying he wondered 

Fall, regardless of the fees, could not Williams had not died of scurvy by 

constantly be coming down to attend now. 

him; other medical men in the neigh- "Which he damned well would 

borhood of Troy Bams there was have," said Grant, in his usual growl. 
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"if Harrison had not come down ahead 
of us." 

Harrison said nothing, but touched 
his light gold beard, a gesture which 
often did him in place of speech. Wil- 
liams gave evidence of desiring to say 
something, but he was still too feeble, 
and McFall racked on. '"No chemist in 
case you run out of medicine, which 
you might, or you or that oaf Crutchett 
spill it, same thing it would come to: 
no. I want you where I can look at you 
and look you over as often as I think 
proper. You can't go oh living on ba- 
con and bad potatoes and stale bread 
and stewed tea, you'll be able to have 
fresh meat — chops, a joint, a nice 
fowl — and sprouts and greens, some 
decent wine, whatever I think best for 
your diet as we go along. If you have 
another of these moods in which you 
feel you caimot stay in the house, why, 
step to the curb and call a hansom or a 
four-wheeler — instead of rushing out 
into this barbarous wilderness and risk 
falling into an old quarry." 

Williams moved forward in his 
chair, his lips began to move, he licked 
them, moved his right hand. But Mc- 
Fall gave him no chance. McFall said 
he didn't care how "romantic" the cot- 
tage-studio was for a painter or poet, 
he wanted Williams within short dis- 
tance of a hospital, if need be (he em- 
phasized those words), and in par- 
ticular St. Olave's, where McFall stood 
high, though he did not say so; what 
he said was that Professor Schneider- 
haus of Lepizig, a man knowing more 


about nervous diseases than any other 
man in Europe, including Charcot, was 
spending a year at St. Olave's. Even 
McFall had to pause for breath, at 
which Williams said something at last, 
but so weakly that he could scarcely be 
heard to si>eak at all. 

Tumbleton it was who spoke and 
was heard, preening his left side- 
whisker, then his right: "After all, Wil- 
liams," he said, "you can paint and 
write in London as well as anywhere. 
Lots of chaps do." 

No: McFall, ignoring Tumbleton, 
pointed a thick finger at the sick man 
and said, in rolling tones, "1 absolutely 
forbid you to touch brush to paint or 
pen to pap>er for at least six months. 
You are to undergo no exertion at all. 
For at least six months. For at least six 
months you are to do nothing requir- 
ing the expenditure of nervous energy 
more than to dress, climb into a smok- 
ing jacket, put your feet on the fender 
of the fireplace, and pick up a news- 
paper or a magazine. You are to take 
naps in the afternoon. One evening a 
week, if one of your friends — and you 
may thank your good stars that you 
have such good friends — if one or two 
or aU three of these gentlemen here for 
that matter, wish to take you out for 
dinner at a quiet place, or to a music 
hall or a concert, why, very well, I al- 
low that. But mind you: no drama." 

He stopped, indicated by a rise of 
his tufty brows that Williams would at 
last be allowed to speak. After a mom- 
ent, Williams did so. 
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"What is the alternative?" he whis- 
pered. 

"Death or the straight-waistcoat/' 
said McFall, with quite terrible prompt- 
ness. 

Williams collapsed back into his 
chair. 

"Well, there's no more to be said," 
said Grant. "We'll pack you up" — he 
thrust the poker into the smoky fire as 
though it had been a mortal enemy; 
but still it smoked — "and take you 
back to town. You'll live a quiet life, 
we'll all see to that, we'll all look after 
you, and 1 understand from Dr. McFall 
as we were coming down, that at the 
end of six months, when you will be 
much better, that there would be no 
objection raised if you'd wish to try the 
sea air; damn these coals, they aren't 
proper coals at all, they're half slate; in 
London you'll have decent coals, you'll 
be warm!" 

"Warmth" said McFall, "is of the 
utmost importance in illness of your 
sort. You must have a good fire." The 
lamp smoked, too, in its sooty globe, 
but Grant, having failed to do any- 
thing with it a moment earlier, did not 
try now. The wavering small light of 
the lamp, the dim sun through the 
grimy windows and dusty skylight, did 
little to show what might be on the un- 
finished canvas in the comer where an 
armor breastplate hung askew on a 
tailor's dummy and a mass of cobweb 
had settled on a plumed hat; or what 
might be written on any of the dusty 
sheets of paper on the desk in another 


comer, loosely confined by what look- 
ed like a dictionary — something clat- 
tered in the kitchen, something smash- 
ed, somebody swore. Briefly. 

"There is a problem," Harrison 
said. His voice was rather high, but it 
was not effeminate. "1 live with my 
father and my brother, my brother is 
somewhat simpleminded, a gentle soul 
and no trouble to us, we know his 
ways, but he is not a fit companion for 
an invalid. Tumbleton is a married 
man with a small child, and, 1 under- 
stand, another soon to be expected. " 
Tumbleton did not precisely preen, but 
he did straighten himself a bit. And 
nod. "Eustace could hardly stay there." 
Tumbleton suddenly looked grave and 
slightly shook his head. "Grant has his 
own arrangements." Grant lived in sin 
with a buxom shrew whom only Grant 
could manage, and then only within 
certain limits, and within those limits 
there could be no place for Williams. 
Grant said nothing; his face, smooth- 
shaven save for a moustache, did not 
move. Grant exported cheap bottled 
spirits to the Colonies under a variety 
of bright labels, all of which he himself 
had designed; now and then when the 
sale of one label flagged. Grant design- 
ed another: this had become the extent 
of Grant's work as an active artist. 

The wind wuthered down the 
chimney, driving more smoke into the 
room; Dr. McFall reproved it by 
coughing and waving his hands. "Very 
well, very well; what is the problem? 
Shall I tell you what is the problem? 
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The problem is that your friend Wil- 
liams is a very ill man. 1 have done my 
best for him before. Has it helped, no it 
has not helped. This is his second break- 
down. The tonic which I prescrib- 
ed after the first, I see it untouched. 
The elixir, on the contrary, is all over 
the floor, and the bottle is still where it 
fell. The diet pudding? In the larder, 
untouched, save for what the rats have 
mucked about. The claret, on the other 
hand, which should have lasted anoth- 
er month, is gone, it is clean gone, 
there are not even any empty bottles, 
but there is a barrel of beer which I did 
not order, and a case of gin, which I 
absolutely forbade; that is the prob- 
lem, that, and the minor matter that 
your friend Williams had the good for- 
tune to be found lying by the road, 
well-nigh insensible, by perhaps the 
only police-constable to have passed 
this way since the Chartists marched 
on London; what is the time, I must 
not miss my train, I have a Harley 
Street office with patients waiting for 
me, I have a practice in the Borough 
with a rather young partner who wants 
being looked in on rather often, I have 
wards to walk to St. Olave's — prob- 
lems? problems? Do not sp>eak to me of 
problems, Mr. Harrison." 

He glanced at his watch, raised his 
eyebrows, began next to put things 
back into his black case. Harrison 
touched his beard, but, nonetheless, 
said, "There is a problem of money. 
And where Eustace is to live. Not here, 
certainly, but—" 


McFall would be butted no buts; 
his red face grew redder. Williams had 
money of his own, had he not? What? 
It had been somehow anticipated? 
There was a shortage in the last quar- 
ter's income and there were no ac- 
counts, no hopes of recovering any of 
the shortage? (Things were suddenly 
very quiet in the kitchen.) Well, he, 
McFall, had not said that Williams 
must take rooms in the Albany, neither 
did he advise him to live in a doss 
house in Stepney. There were other 
places, quite livable, places respectable 
and yet inexpensive. "Mr. Grant and 
Mr. Tumbleton and I have already dis- 
cussed this." He snapped the crocodile- 
bag shut. 

Tumbleton blinked, taken slightly 
by surprise, fluffed his whiskers. "Ah, 
yes, Williams, Harrison, we did. We 
did. Old Solomon, you know old 
Soloman, the painters cousin? Pic- 
turesque old fellow, 'the artists' friend,' 
they call him, buys and sells used can- 
vases, picture frames, easels, and such 
things, buys ... rents out ... sells ... ah, 
theatrical costumery and painter's 
props and ah—" 

Grant was suddenly as impatient as 
the physician. "Oh, damn it, man, 
don't give us an inventory of old Solo- 
man's business affairs. He is in the 
cheap business, and he had a cheap 
house on lease in Upper Welchman 
Street and is willing to rent the first 
floor cheap, rent not on an annual but 
on a quarterly basis — so you needn't 
be hung up for a year's money when 
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you'll likely not be needing the place 
for more than six months. Eustace Wil- 
liams may store all his things in one of 
the rooms on the second floor, or in 
two of them, for that matter: so long as 
Solomon continues to have access to 
his own rubble and rubbish also stored 
up there on the same floor. It is just the 
thing for you, Williams, and there is 
no other thing for you, Williams, and 
thank God for you that you needn't 
depend for {>ennies, to say nothing of 
pounds, on the sale of a painting or a 
poem, Williams." Williams blinked 
very rapidly and for a very long mom- 
ent after Grant said this last. 

SShings did not, really, go at all bad- 
ly- 

Crutchett vanished without trace, 
and with him the possibility of a detail- 
ed explanation of the perhaps not pre- 
cisely alchemical mystery of how an 
amotmt of Williams's money had been 
transmuted into dross — or even how 
several dozens of claret had become, 
somehow, changed into at least one 
barrel of beer and a quantity of gin. 
But it was felt that this was a fair price 
to pay for a total absence of Crutchett. 
Old Solomon, it turned out, slighdy to 
Grant's annoyed surprise, was sur- 
prised to think that the gentleman had 
thought the furniture of the apartments 
in Upper Welchman Street was not in- 
cluded in the rent: it was; it was old 
furniture, but it was good enough: so 
there was a saving, there. And, per- 


haps equally surprising, perhaps even 
more, only Grant could have said, and 
Grant did not say; Kitty — whom 
Grant referred to, when he referred to 
her at all, as "my slut" — Kitty under- 
took to see that the apartments were 
cleaned, and Kitty did see to it that the 
apartments were cleaned. It was Kitty 
who hired the cook-housekeeper, and 
Kitty who swooped down at irregular 
and unannounced intervals to see that 
the cooking was done and that the 
house was kept, and kept as well as 
anyone could expect. She came usual- 
ly, and departed, usually, while Wil- 
liams was being taken somewhere 
which made very little demand on his 
nervous energy; Harrison once asked, 
curiously, "Have you ever actually 
seen her?" 

"No," said WiUiams, incuriously, 
"but I have heard her. Once." Perhaps 
Dr. McFall might not have approved. 
But no one told him. Dr. McFall, it is 
true, did not come to see Williams as 
often as Williams's friends had expect- 
ed. Not quite as often. However, his di- 
rections were scrupulously carried out: 
Williams drank the claret, and he 
drank it as prescribed. And Williams 
was taken regularly to St. Olave's, 
where Professor Schneiderhaus asked 
him many questions and grunted a 
great deal and (>eered at the insides of 
his lower eyelids, and other things like 
that. Eustace had little to do, other- 
wise, except to thrust his feet into his 
slippers and place his slippered feet on 
the fender of the fireplace in which 
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burned real coal, and to read the 
papers. The daily papers arrived twice 
a day; the reviews were lent by Tum- 
bleton, who brought them himself, but 
did not pay for them himself, they be- 
ing paid for by the Duke's Museum, of 
which Tumbleton was Vice-Director. 
The Hon. Director was the present 
Duke himself, who never set foot in 
the Museum except for the Annual 
Meeting, or when there was an exhibi- 
tion of Landseer. Or Bonheur, The 
Duke was very fond of Bonheur. 
"There, Tumbleton, you seel A wom- 
an, a mere slip of a woman, and a 
Frenchwoman, at that: and just see 
what she does with horseflesh. Eh? 
Now, why cannot our English artists 
all paint that sort of thing? Eh? Tum- 
bleton?" 

The Duke, of course, never dream- 
ed of looking at the list of periodicals 
to which the Museum subscribed, and, 
to the one single member of the Board 
who ever had, and who had asked why 
the Museum subscribed to literary 
publications "as well," Tumbleton sol- 
emnly replied, "Because, Sir Bascomb, 
it is part of the whole duty of man." Sir 
Bascomb never asked again. Williams, 
of course, never asked at all. 

Though from time to time he would 
exclaim, almost with a note of despair 
in his voice, "Oh, God! Another ex- 
hibition of that fellow's wretched 
daubs!" or, "Dear Lord! Another edi- 
tion of this man's wretched doggerel?" 
To which Tumbleton might reply, with 
a good-natured shrug, that this man or 


that fellow seemed to have the knack 
of pleasing the public taste. "The pub- 
lic taste. Oh, God. Dear Lord." Wil- 
liams might actually strike his own 
head with his fist. 

His friends were divided as to how 
to reply to such scenes. Harrison did 
once suggest that perhaps some of the 
reviews should be withheld. Tumble- 
ton (unhappy) had pointed out that 
Williams would be sure to notice their 
absence, Harrison (unhappy) had per- 
force agreed. Tumbleton suggested 
that an edition of Williams's unpub- 
lished poems was just the thing to raise 
his wasted spirits. Harrison said that he 
was merely the junior partner in the 
firm and that his father, who was the 
senior, had more than once pointed 
out how meagerly the single publica- 
tion of Williams's other poems ("...al- 
though, mind you, certainly the 
best...") had sold. Harrison suggested 
that an exhibition of Williams's paint- 
ings was what was really needed. And 
Tumbleton sighed, stirred, said that, 
even should the Duke agree (and one 
feared he wouldn't), why — the excite- 
ment! No, no. Williams must on no ac- 
count be allowed to become excited. 
And Grant had made a very coarse 
suggestion as to what he ^elt that Wil- 
liams needed. 

"To buck him up," said Grant, 
growling. 

"Eustace is still fearfully ill, you 
know." 

"Eustace can try, can't he? What I 
have admired about him is that he al- 
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ways did try, never mind what the crit- 
ics said, damn the critics, he would try! 
Again. Reason why he went to that 
bloody place in the country: to try. 
No, I tell you that what he needs is — " 

'"But it is exciting, and the 
doctor — " 

A shaft of light lit up Harrison's 
pale beard and hair, but Grant grim- 
aced, said, "About as exciting as any 
other natural function. I'm sure the 
doctor would agree." 

The doctor did not say if he would 
agree or not agree, when, not very 
long after. Grant ran him down in the 
private bar of a place near the Hos- 
pital. He grunted (perhaps a habit 
picked up from Schneiderhaus), asked, 
"Is he sleeping well these days?" 

Grant rubbed his smooth cheeks 
and chin, fingered his sleek moustache, 
and said. No, he believed not. Fellow 
was complaining about that just the 
other day, said Grant. "Well," McFall 
declared, heavily, "he damned well 
should be sleeping well. Why hasn't he 
been sleeping well? Should be sleeping 
well. Lack of sleep must inevitably lead 
to death or the straight- waistcoat. 
Why hasn't he been taking a sleeping- 
draught?" Grant stared a moment. 
Then, with a degree of uncustomary 
tact, suggested that perhaps "the Pro- 
fessor" had neglected to prescribe him 
one. McFall grunted again. 

"Shouldn't wonder. Foreign fellows 
don't know everything, look at Char- 
cot and his hysterical cow-maids turn- 
ing somersaults, 7 shall damned well 
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prescribe him one. By Zeus and by 
Apollo." He called for pen and he call- 
ed for ink, wrote so firmly that the nib 
at one point dug into the paper. Called 
for brandy. 

"More brandy. Doctor?" 

"Yes, damn it, waiter, more bran- 
dy. Do you think that I drank the ink. 
I shall pay for it instantia, too, more 
than I can say for some of my patients, 
I have a Harley Street office to pay for, 
and the lease on a house in the Borough 
to pay for where I have an incompet- 
ent partner to pay for and I have a 
house and a wife and two unmarried 
daughters in Belgrave Square and an 
unmarried son to pay for and carriages 
and horses to pay for, and if you were 
obliged to walk the wards with me and 
observe the immense amount of 
human misery which can never be paid 
for—" McFall stopped abruptly, stared 
at Grant. Who stared back. McFall 
tried to hand Grant the pen, then 
handed him the prescription. "The 
chemist will put the directions on the 
bottle," he said. "I used to dispense 
when I first began practice but I don't 
now. Do not even think of sending 
your friend to try the sea air as yet. It 
would be death or the straight-waist- 
coat. Wait-fer." 

Williams felt much better. "Sleep, 
sleep, is nature's sweet restorer," he in- 
formed Harrison. "It is sleep which 
knits up the raveled sleeve of care." 

"Eustace, you have no idea how 
happy I am to hear you say so." 

Williams was happy to be saying 
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so. "It makes all the difference. The dif- 
ference between strolling in a rose 
garden and tossing on a bed of thorns." 

"I say, you ought to write that 
down, you know." 

"Ought I? Well, perhaps you are— 
No." He settled into his easy chair 
again, a faint smile on his face. "You 
forget that I am forbidden to touch pen 
to paper for a good while yet." He pro- 
nounced himself restless on this point 
before, but now seemed content, quite 
content. 

Harrison remembered, apologized. 
"Though I thought you had been. Do- 
ing so, I mean." 

"No, no. Devil a bit of it." 

Harrison moved about on the 
heavy oaken settle. "Well, in that case, 
perhaps I — It is really too good a line 
to— Paper? Ink?" 

"All the newpaper you want. Ink? 
Don't know if there's such a thing in 
the house." Harrison seemed faintly 
discomfited. Williams said that the 
lines would keep. "I shan't forget them. 
I have a good many more, you know, 
all up here," he tapped his brow. 
"They come to me in dreams, visions. 
Strolling through the rose garden, gen- 
tly pushing away the crystal ball." 
And, in reply to his friend's inquiring 
look, he explained that, as he would lie 
abed, relishing the soon-to-be-expected 
slumber, sleep would (as it were) slow- 
ly approach in the form of a crystal 
ball, floating, floating slowly toward 
him. "And I, knowing that it will keep 
on coming no matter what may be, I 


take a sort of curious pleasure in push- 
ing it away for a while. Once. Twice. 
Perhaps a third time. Then, finally, I 
allow it to snuggle close." He smiled. 
"Delicious." 

"Excellent. Excellent." 

But this excellence did not endure. 
By and by Harrison, coming into the 
sitting room one day, observed his 
friend to be walking back and forth, 
back and forth, restless, and, in fact, 
groaning. He started on seeing the vis^ 
itor: "Eustace, what is wrong, my poor 
feRbw?" "I cannot sleep, I caimot 
sleep, I lie awake, and then I have such 
sick and troubled fancies, and I get up 
and walk about, walk about, hoping to 
tire myself so that—" 

Then it was Harrison who gave a 
start. Williams was indeed wearing the 
smoking jacket. But he was wearing it 
over his night-garment. "Surely, 
Eustace, you have not, I hope that you 
have not been pacing the floor since 
last night? Do not say, 'No, no.' Look; 
you are not yet dressed. Eustace." 

Williams glanced at his attire, 
gaped, pressed his hands to his tem- 
ples, groaned. "What can this mean?" 
asked Harrison. "And you gave me 
such a good account of the effects of 
the sleeping-draught — " Williams burst 
out laughing. 

"The sleeping-draught! Of course! 
Edward! God bless you! Will you be- 
lieve that I had forgotten to have it re- 
filled! And that I had forgotten that I 
had forgotten!" The two friends laugh- 
ed heartily at this. Then Williams said 
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that he would dress at once and take 
care of the matter; but his friend raised 
a hand which protested this decision. 

"Dress? By all means, dress. How- 
ever, you are not to exert yourself: I 
shall go and have it refilled, this is it, 
here on the chimneypiece, is it not? 
Yes? Shan't be long." Then he clapped 
his hand to his own head. "Good 
Heavens, your forgetfulness is con- 
tagious! Where am I to refill it? Where 
is the chemist's?" 

"Just round the comer to your left, 
second door down: Jessup. Chemist. 
At least 1 believe Grant said so." 

Grant was quite correct. The chem- 
ist came out from his dispensing room, 
on his mddy face, a smile of inquiry 
which ebbed a bit as he looked at the 
bottle Harrison set on the counter, re- 
questing that it be refilled. "Di- 
rectly...." 

"Well, sir. Yes, sir. But do you 
think it altogether wise, sir?" 

Harrison was surprised, and, in 
fact, rather put out, thinking of his af- 
flicted friend waiting at home. "What 
do you mean, sir, 'Do I think it wise?' I 
have nothing to think about it. Doctor 
Douglass McFall has thought about it, 
the Doctor Douglass McFall; you are 
Mr. Jessup? Be so kind, Mr. Jessup, to 
let me have the mixture as before. Di- 
rectly." Mr. Jessup was so kind, he 
came back directly, and he said no 
more except to say that that would be 
one and eightpence, sir. 

Williams was already dressed, smil- 
ed cheerfully, took the bottle and re- 


placed it on the chimneypiece, thanked 
Harrison very much; and then, some 
new thought occurring to him, 
said, "Edward, would you mind. This 
being the footman's day off" — the 
(mythical) footman was a favorite joke 
between them — "and Simmons being 
such a heavy, slow old thing, and I be- 
ing so forgetful, and the steps so steep 
and dark, would you go down and ask 
her for the measuring glass? Then I 
needn't worry about its being here 
when I need it tonight." 

The steps were indeed steep and 
dark, and Simmons, seated and staring 
into her own fire in her kitchen, was 
indeed a heavy, slow old thing. Even- 
tually, however, she was able to focus 
her mind and to say that the measuring 
glass was on the night table next to Mr. 
Williams's bed; and from this declara- 
tion she would not budge; so Harrison 
went upstairs and repeated to his 
friend that Simmons had said ... what 
she had said. "No, it isn't," Williams 
said promptly. "While you were gone 
I found it there, over there. Silly old 
slattern; never mind." Suddenly his 
face changed, he repeated the words, 
''Never mind?" in such an entirely dif- 
ferent tone of voice that Harrison was 
astonished, and, thinking that it was 
the woman's mistake which was both- 
ering, said that Williams was not to be 
peevish— 

He could, the next moment, have 
bitten his tongue; instead, said, "For- 
give me, Eustace, of course you are not 
being peevish," but it was too late. The 
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man was being peevish, suddenly took 
up several of the publications from the 
low table where they lay, waved them 
furiously in Harrison's face. "Don't be 
peevish? Never mind?" His voice rose, 
his teeth actually grated; almost, he 
ripped the magazines apart to open 
them before his friend's gready trou- 
bled eyes. "Poetry? Do you call this 
poetry?" His breath trembled, his voice 
as well. "And as for this—" He held up 
an open page from an illustrated: "Is 
this worthy to be called painting? — 
And as for the characters of these men, 
which are too vile to — " 

"Eustace ... Eustace...." 

But now Eustace actually did rip 
them apart, or rather, he began to do 
so, but Harrison, pleading Tumble- 
ton's embarrassment at having to ex- 
cuse this to the librarian at the Mu- 
seum, gendy dissuaded him from any 
further destruction. 

He also insisted on staying for din- 
ner; then on taking Williams to a 
music hall, the nearest, the Vicereine. 
The Vicereine was the nearest, but it 
was nowhere near the best. Williams 
showed no pleasure in seeing and hear- 
ing the tunes, muttered, slumped in his 
seat, nodded off for a bit from time to 
time, groaned, awoke. "I perhaps 
should not have brought you here, 
Eustace, this is wretched stuff, not 
even third rate. Would you like to go?" 

No: Williams, in a dreary voice, 
said that it was better watching a su- 
perannuated artiste than watching 
Buchanan's head. But after the curtain 


dropped on Madame Adelaida, or 
whatever she was called, he rose 
abruptly and made his way through 
the mostly empty row, with Harrison, 
taken by surprise, half-scuttling after 
him. He found him waiting, found him 
glaring, heard him saying, between 
clenched teeth, "And as for Ros- 
setti—! ' 

It was easy to humor him, here. 
"Well, true, Eustace, true; Rossetti is 
not the thing nowadays, no one looks 
at his pictures, no one reads his poetry, 
the man is quite demode. I quite 
agree." Williams became placid as he 
heard these words, the slightest touch 
of his arms persuaded him to move. At 
the door, with the voice of some aged 
buffoon comedian echoing dimly from 
within, he stopped. Turned to face his 
companion. 

"Rossetti also tossed upon the bed 
of thorns and yet he too found the key 
to the rose garden, you know." He said 
this very quiedy. 

"But still," Tumbleton observed, 
some while later (it proved not then 
possible for the three to meet at once). 
"But still. Whilst in some ways cer- 
tainly he is better than, say, after his 
first and even his second, ah, nervous 
crisis, in other ways, ah—" 

" — he is worse," Grant finished. 
Grant was never patient with word- 
fumblings. "Furthermore, it is my opi- 
nion that he may be taking too much 
of that sleeping-draught. Don't know 
how many times I've refilled it for—" 

"Youl You have refilled it for him 
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many timesi'' Tumbleton's face was 
half-astonished, half aghast. 'Why, I 
have done so, 1 don't recall how often, 
but, ah, ah, often/' he concluded hasti- 
ly, in the face of Grant's awful glare. 

Then it was Harrison's turn to 
speak about that. 

It was agreed that McFall must be 
spoken to, and at once; they divided 
their forces: Tumbleton went to Harley 
Street, Harrison to the Borough, Grant 
to St. Olave's. Grant stopped first at 
Williams's, found him alternately snor- 
ing and muttering, shaving kit laid out 
but not used; removed the medicine 
bottle, stopped at the establishment of 
Jessop. Chemist, looked in at the pri- 
vate bar of the place near the hospital; 
finally ran down McFall, who was 
washing his hands in a basin on a cart, 
in one of the wards. He thrust the botde 
at the physician, asked, sans preface, 
"What is in this sleeping-draught you 
prescribed for Williams?" 

McFall looked at him from red- 
rimmed eyes, then looked at the bottle, 
dried his hands, took the bottle, then 
sniffed it, then held the besmeared 
label close. '-'Ah, yes. 'In it'7 Basically, 
chloral and water." 

"Chloral? Chloral. Good God. Isn't 
that the stuff that Coleridge and De 
Quincey both went stark mad from us- 
ing?" 

"No. No, no. That was laudanum. 
Tincture of opium. I did not say laud- 
anum. Neither did I prescribe it for your 
friend. This is chloral, chloral hydrate, 
a synthetic; different sort of thing en- 


tirely ... though sometimes the eftects 
of overuse: fantasy, hallucination, ad- 
diction ... what is this you are 
thrusting into my face now?" 

This, on a billhead elaborately en- 
graved Jessup, et cetera, was a list of 
dates and of the quantities of chloral 
dispensed to Williams on those dates. 
Jessup was probably not required to 
have provided this list to a layman, but 
Jessup had perhap>s his reasons for do- 
ing so; besides. Grant was a great bul- 
ly. McFall scanned the list, slowly. It 
was then his turn to say, "Good God!" 
After a moment more he said, more 
quietly, "He should not have been al- 
lowed to have had that much. How is 
he?" 

Grant told him how Williams was. 
"And in addition to all that, he has 
developed a hatred, which I can only 
describe as maniacal, of every artist 
being exhibited and every poet being 
published, and has been writing letters 
on the sneak to the reviews and maga- 
zines and newspa];>ers accusing them, 
these people, I mean, of every imagin- 
able vice. Harrison suspected some- 
thing when he saw ink stain on Wil- 
liams's fingers, oh, a good while ago. 
Admitted, that jealousy is a very 
natural human emotion, still — " 

McFall gave a very deep sigh. "Yes. 
'Still.' Go on." 

Grant did go on. He went on to say 
that Williams had first denied it all, 
then insisted that it was all true and 
that he acted out of public duty, then 
he had shrieked and babbled and wept 
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said that all of it and much more had 
been revealed to him by what he called 
Buchanan's head. 

"He called it — - whatr 

"Called it Buchanan's head. Said 
that first there was a sort of crystal ball 
in a rose garden, then gradually this 
had changed into a human head, says 
it spoke to him ... speaks to him ... 
tells him all these things, tells him that 
jc is a fornicator and 1/ is an adulterer 
and 2 is a pomographer, and so on and 
so on. Says he doesn't know how he 
knows it's Buchanans head, just that 
he knows, nor does he know who 'Bu- 
chanan' is, and he must have the drug 
or he cannot sleep, which is horrible, 
and when he takes the drug, and he has 
taken more and more of it — What? 
'Miracle that he is still alive?' — We 
must, I suppose, have you to thank for 
this miracle. Doctor Douglass McFall; 
yes, I am also 'sorry.' " 

As for the appearance of the head, 
aside from there being no body attach- 
ed to it, it was most remarkable for its 
expression of jealousy, malignancy, 
and hatred; also that it appeared to 
have been badly marred on one side; 
how, Williams could neither explain 
nor adequately describe. "What is to 
be done?" demanded Grant. 

McFall began to walk away from 
the cart. Grant walking with him. 
" 'What is to be done,' indeed. If you 
had just now for the first time come 
and given me a description of such 
symptoms I should have prescribed 
complete rest and a total absence of 


nervous excitement. I should also have 
felt obliged to prescribe a sleeping- 
draught, chloral being the most effec- 
tive one I know. What is to be done 
now ... either a private asylum, which 
is, if good, far from cheap, and, if 
cheap, far from good.... For, you see" 
— McFall stopped, faced Grant — 
"certainly he should have no more 
chloral. Certainly if it is cut off the 
results will be terrible. As for the 
public asylums ... Perhaps he should 
have a keeper, one who is with him all 
the time. Several, in fact: round the 
clock. No money for that? No money, 
no money. Death or the straight- waist- 
coat; pleasant alternatives. Sometimes, 
you know, Mr. Grant, there are ques- 
tions to which the only answer seems 
to be that there is no answer. A person- 
ality constitutionally strong ... but 
when a personality is constitutionally 
weak — Ah well. If you believe thiit I 
have been remiss in my duties, you are 
at liberty to complain of me. Mean- 
while, you may accompany me as I 
continue to attend to my patients. If 
you wish." He walked off again. 

Grant, after looking round the 
ward and at its many patients, and 
now for the first time listening to them 
as well, did not wish. 


Q, 


I long Upper Welchman Street 
there shambled — and finally stopped 
at the steps of the house and fumbled a 
ring of keys from his pocket, now and 
then mumbling a word or two to him- 
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self — a stooped old man with a white 
beard; his silk hat was older, taller, 
than those worn by the three men at 
the top of the steps, and he wore a long 
silk coat: each clean enough, hat and 
coat, though showing, each, the signs 
of long, hard wear. Suddenly he look- 
ed up and noticed the group in the 
doorway, and, clearly, noticed some- 
thing more about them than their pres- 
ences alone. 

'"What! What!" he exclaimed, a 
look of more immediate distress re- 
placing the one of general sadness on 
his face, hollowed cheeks and pouchy 
eyes. ''Gentlemen.... Gentlemen.... 
What is wrong? What is wrong?" 

Tumbleton took this as a signal for 
a heavy sigh. "I am afraid that you 
have lost your tenant, Mr. Solomon," 
he said; "and we, our friend." 

Mr. Solomon lifted a thin hand as 
one who wards off a blow. "Blessed be 
the True Judge," he murmured. "Oh. 
Oh. Oh. Oh. Oh-" 

"Do you quite understand what 
Mr. Tumbleton has just told you, 
Solomon? Mr. Williams has died. 
Sometime last night." 

The much-brushed, much-worn 
old hat bobbed. "I understand, I un- 
derstand. I understood at once. Poor 
young man, eh? Poor Mr. Williams. 
And 1 thought he was getting better. 
Better, I thought he was getting. His ill- 
ness returned after all, then?" This 
question was asked in a tone not con- 
fident. There was a silence. 

"Well, you are entitled to know the 


truth. And would find out in any 
event. I fear that while the balance of 
his mind was disturbed, poor Williams 
took his own life. There is no doubt 
about it at all." 

Harrison burst out, "Poor Eustacel 
It is ghastly I" His voice broke. 

This time the old man lifted both 
hands. His face was horrified. "God 
help usl God have mercy on him. Im- 
beshreer!" He tottered a moment, took 
hold of the railing, steadied himself, 
moved hesitantly. "What should I do? 
Should I go inform the— Can I—" 
They beckoned him, and he went 
slowly up the steps. "Eh?" 

Tumbleton: The fact is ... The fact 
is. . . . 

Solomon: Have you notified? He 
has family? What a shock for them. A, 
a priest? A minister? An undertaker, at 
least? 

Grant (waves all this away): Har- 
rison's "/flcf " is that Williams did it in 
his own bed and everything is drenched 
with blood. He should never have been 
allowed to shave himself. 

The old man bared his teeth, drew 
in a hissing breath. 

"There's not a clean sheet to be 
found," said Grant; "all the linens must 
have gone to the wash and not come 
back. The housekeeper has already 
gotten herself sodden with gin and is of 
no use at all. So we've covered him 
with a sort of tarpaulin we found out 
back, the coroner cannot come just 
yet, there's a policeman in there now 
— and the rest must wait. Family? An 
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aunt in Wales, somewhere." 

The old man said that a tarpaulin 
was not enough. "That's not a proper 
covering for anyone, a tarpaulin. 
Something better I must have upstairs 
in the storeroom. Must be. Let me 
think. Let me look." 

Tumbleton said he was just about 
to suggest that. Grant growled, "You'll 
never be able to use it again, whatever 
it is; what? 'never mind that?' Then by 
all means go up and look." They turn- 
ed and went into the hallway and to- 
ward the stairs to the upper floor. Har- 
rison suddenly sat on the bench be- 
neath the mirror, said he would wait. 

Lighting the gas on each landing in 
the dark house, the old man laborious- 
ly climbed, talked on, talked on. "Poor 
Mr. Williams, these are terrible times 
we live in, gentlemen; murders, massa- 
cres, famines, plagues; poor man, 1 
thought he was getting better: why? 
This new medicine helps me sleep,' he 
said, but that was last quarter day, 
more or less; terrible, terrible; the 
Shechinah is in exile and the Daughter 
of the Voice rings out, rings out, but 
we do not hear it. Repent! Repent!' 
but we hear it not, we don't want to 
hear it, we don't want to repent; where 
is the key, the key, this one? no not 
this one. Mr. Williamsl Ayel At length 
the storeroom door was opened, it 
opened onto daikness and, another gas 
jet being lit (one without a mantle: high 
and red it flared, then was turned low- 
er), onto clutter beyond cataloging; the 
old man stood in a narrow way between 


items covered and uncovered, and he 
talked on. "—a terrible thing to be an 
artist today, gentlemen, and yet a fas- 
cination it has which cannot be denied; 
six or seven of the best, the leading art- 
ists of today—" He fumbled here and 
there, seemed sure of nothing. " — live 
in mansions and they lunch with lords. 
Sir Laurence, ^r John, the incompar- 
able Landseer, Mr. Holman-Hunt who 
did The Scapegoat, he visited the Holy 
Land, what a blessed privilege, and 
how many others? a few others only" 
— he peered here and there around the 
crowded room — "and the rest? Pover- 
ty, decay, and worse. Making 
likenesses, perhaps it's not allowed, 
God says, what does God say? 'Thou 
shalt not make—' My cousin Simeon, 
you may have heard of my cousin Si- 
meon, let me remove a dust sheet here, 
sir — " 

Grant said, impatiently, that a dust 
sheet would do. "But not a dusty dust 
sheet, Mr. Grant, sir; look: ah...." 
Underneath the dusty one was a 
clean one, and underneath that some- 
thing showed purple and gold. "My 
cousin Simeon was an artist, and a 
good one, too, and now look at him, 
or better yet don't; 'Here comes 
Moses,' he says when I visit him, 
which is perhaps not as often as— 
'Moses, with another half-crown apd 
another half-drawsha, who needs your 
damned drawshas, Moses, a fig for 
your sermons and your Shema Beni, 
why don't you bring us a half-sov- 
ereign instead, Moses?' — because he 
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would immediately convert it into 
drink, gentlemen, if not worse, gentle- 
men, a terrible disgrace for a family to 
have a drunkard ... and worse: look.'' 
The dust sheets came off, one after the 
other; the old man carefully lifted up 
some heavy broad piece of stuff — 
"This would be nice for Mr. Williams, 
poor young man, poor young man. 
Ayer 

"Purple velvetl" exclaimed 
Tumbleton. "A gorgeous pall I" 

Grant said he expected it was only 
velveteen. 

"Beautiful gold bordering! Poor 
Williams would have admired — " 

"Tosh, it can't be real gold, can't 
have real value, but it will do, hand it 
over, Solomon." 

The old man said that everything 
which had to do with art had value, 
though seldom, he feared, to the bene- 
fit of the artist. "Sundry odds and ends 
I sold to Mr. Dante Gabriel when — " 

. ''Rossettir exclaimed Tumbleton. 

"Mr Dante Gabriel Rossetti, a great 
artist, and sundry items here I bought 
back, after he died, a great poet he 
was, too; shame on them who said he 
wrote shameful poems, who — " 

Grant swore, tugged the heavy pur- 
ple cloth away. "Tumbleton, stay here 
listening to this babble if you like. I'm 
going down to lay this over Williams, 
damned pitiful poor fool; stopped fry- 
ing." They could hear his footsteps 
clump heavily and rapidly upon the 
stairs, slow down as he entered the 
bedroom below. 


The old man lingeringly pulled the 
dust sheets back. "I came for this pic- 
ture frame," he said, lifting it. "Only 
for this I came. And what did I find? 
May such a thing not happen to any of 
us, Mr. Williams, Mr. Williams! But 
let us not open Satan's mouth, lest he 
accuse us." 

Tumbleton seemed by his glances 
here and there not eager to remain, but 
he seemed not eager to go below, eith- 
er; certainly he did not wish to be 
alone. "So you knew Rossetti, eh?" 

The old silk hat nodded, nodded. 
"Mr. William Rossetti, a kind gentle- 
man. Miss Christina Rossetti, a very 
fine poet. Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, I 
knew him best, a great artist, beautiful 
paintings he made, from my religion 
and from your religion; and poems as 
well. They say, some people say, he 
died of a sudden disease, other people 
say he died of a medicine of which he 
gradually took too great a quantity, so 
what was it? Opium? Not opium, what 
then, who remembers? Coral, why do I 
say 'coral,' coral is not a medicine, he 
could not sleep well, years and years 
he could not sleep, some wretched fel- 
low broke his heart, said he wrote a 
shameful poem, poems, about love; 
they were beautiful poems, like Shir 
Ha-Shirim, Solomon's Song, is what 
they were like; look — " 

He bent, he arose, he held some- 
thing in his hand. "A skull!" cried 
Tumbleton, recoiled; said, "Not a 
skull," drew near again; the old man 
blew and blew, dust flew about, his 
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thin beard fluttered, "the gas flame 
trembled. 

"A bust. I say, Mr. Solomon: a 
bust of whom?" 

The old man nodded, nodded. "A 
plaster mold he was making; maybe, 
Mr. Dante Gabriel, almost the last 
thing he made, it may be. Tor this, 
Moses,' he said, 'I need no model, the 
man's malignant features haunt me for- 
ever.' His very words. See. What hate, 
eh? Jealous, jealous, hateful and malig- 
nant jealous, some penny journalist 
who made a great scandal out of envy 


of the great Mr. Dante Gabriel; with 
one hand who gave it such a blow, at 
last, the plaster was still wet: look — " 
He turned the object so the side mis- 
shapen might be seen. 

Tumbleton seemed sickened, look- 
ed at the door, looked back. Asked, 
"But who? Who?" 

A moment's thought. A long mom- 
ent. "Who. His name. Let us not open 
Satan's mouth, lest.... Ah, yes. His 
name? Buchanan, his name. This is Bu- 
chanan's head. Look." 


. A'lly 




"Hawkins! Do you realize what a find this is?" 
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lempleton asked hesitantly, 
after a glance at the unpronounceable 
five-word name on the manifest, 
'"What may we call you?'' In the dim 
light of the Station control room he 
smoothed a self-conscious scarred hand 
over his forest-green uniform jacket. 

"You may call me Raj." The voice 
was light, musical, the words formed 
with awkwardness. 

The Phaetan had come aboard 
Aries Station with proper credentials 
so far as Templeton could see; but he 
could concentrate on verification scan 
for only a few seconds at a time. Par- 
ian, assigned to check the computer 
spec sheets, also stood transfixed and 
staring, boots seeming rooted to the 
stalamac floor. 

"Raj," repeated Templeton. 

"Yes, Commander," said Raj, su- 
pematurally blue eyes drifting over to 
fix bumingly upon Parian. "Monitor 


:rom Phaeta, by order of Godden, for 
one rote." The words were uttered as if 
memorized. 

Released from the Phaetan's gaze, 
Templeton said with more assurance, 
"Everything has passed scan." 

"Yes. And what are you called?" 
Raj inquired of Templeton's partner. 

"N ... Neal Parian." Parian cleared 
his throat and clasped his hands behind 
him, shiny black boots scuffing harsh- 
ly on the metallic floor. "Neal Parian, 
ma'am." 

"Ma'am? What ia ma'am? 1 was not 
taught such a word. My name is Raj." 

The Phaetcm was distinctly female 
in appearance, and surpassingly beau- 
tiful, the most beautiful creature Tem- 
pleton had ever seen. Clad in a simple 
gold-edged scarlet tunic — perhaps a 
ceremonial costume, as were their own 
green Space Service jackets — Raj was 
slender, statuesque, exquisitely curv- 
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ed. Cobalt-blue eyes were fringed with 
thick blonde eyelashes; shoulder- 
length spun gold hair framed high 
cheekbones, a thin straight nose, and 
lips as tenderly shap>ed as the tiny ferns 
Templeton grew in the humid green- 
house of Aries Station. 

''Excuse — I didn't mean to of- 
fend—'' Parian, mottled red with em- 
barrassment, stammered further 
apology, wide dark eyes fastened on 
the golden apparition. 

Templeton, realizing that Raj had 
not asked his name, looked on with a 
grin. Then he stared incredulously as 
the Phaetan's silken skin flushed from 
its pale ivory color into glowing peach. 
He found his voice as Parian, also gap- 
ing, faltered into silence. "We've heard 
little of your planet, other than it re- 
cently sealed agreement with ExxTel as 
a primary source of biumium ore." 

"Yes," said Raj, and continued in a 
pleasing lilt, "We do not travel much, 
or for long. Our lovely planet is dark. 
We do not react well to light. In light 
we are ... as you, when you are in 
water. That problem can be easily 
solved, of course. But being off our 
world for longer than a rote or two at 
very most seems to cause within us—" 
Raj paused and gestured gracefully, 
"—psychic damage." 

"1 see," Templeton said, and grin- 
ned again in the twilight dimness of 
Aries Station. 'Do many others on 
your world ... look like you?" 

Raj considered him for a moment 
and then responded as if to an utterly 

Xetsex 


preposterous question, "Of course." 
With an ineffably sweet smile at Par- 
ian, Raj extended a slender hand with 
long tapering fingers tipped with silver 
fingernails. "Nealfarlan, would you 
bring me to my ... quarters?" 

"Of ... of course." Parian took the 
delicate hand as if he had been given an 
eggshell to hold. "Neal, call me Neal." 

The Phaetan had turned roseate 
pink, and gazed at Parian with rapidly 
blinking gold eyelashes. Templeton 
thought. If Raj isn't flirting I never saw 
flirting before in my life. Good luck, he 
thought with amusement. You'll need 
it with a Trad like Parian. 

Parian asked in a voice that crack- 
led with anxiety, "Sir, may I have your 
permission to escort our guest?" 

"Have I ... gone against custom?" 
Raj asked, blue gaze enveloping both 
men. 

As Commander of Aries Station, it 
was Templeton's prerogative to accord 
the hospitality of ExxTel to its guests — 
the few there ever were. He said, "Not 
at aU, Raj. Customs here are no mat- 
ter. I'll finish up the sp>ecs," he added to 
Parian, and dropped one eyelid in a 
half- wink. 

Parian scowled in response and 
turned away, to Raj. 

Closed-minded young fool, Tem- 
pleton thought for an innumerable 
time, and watched them: Parian, tall 
and lean and broad-shouldered, dark 
hair fluttering around the collar of his 
green jacket as he strode down the cor- 
ridor; and Raj, slender and golden, 
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arm through Farlan's, swaying with 
the grace of a willow on Earth, the 
Earth Templeton had put out of his 
mind. 

He finished up the sp)ecs, concen- 
trating on his task, and limped over to 
the monitors. From the status readouts 
he could see that the Comstock was al- 
most loaded, a matter of a dozen of so 
hours before it would automatically 
disengage and journey to Moon Sta- 
tion. It would take approximately one 
rote — equivalent to not quite seven 
Earth days — to unload the twenty 
ExxTel transport ships from Phaeta, 
including the command ship which had 
carried Raj, and reload the biumium 
on the Kimberly. 

Odd, he thought. Odd that such a 
responsible command should be en- 
trusted to so delicate a creature. But 
then he knew very well that there were 
many permutations in the galaxy. Per- 
haps the ''male'' equivalent on Raj's 
planet was similar to the ethereal in- 
tellectual elite on Nexus-five, * totally 
lacking in corporeal substance except 
for the means and will to procreate 
through selected brood partners. 
Perhaps that was the reason for Raj's 
immediate and unmistakable interest 
in the youthful, virile Farlan. 

Flashing red light from a screen caught 
his eye. He had evaluated the problem 
before the soft hooting of the trouble 
siren echoed in the control room. Shift- 
ing cargo had knocked one of the un- 
loading robots into such a position that 
it could not right itself. He tapped in- 


structor keys with certainty, and an ex- 
tractor claw deftly removed offending 
bars of spilled biumium so that an an- 
droid could right the robot and reset 
the controls. The red light vanished; 
the siren cut off. 

He took little satisfaction in his ac- 
complishment, reflecting placidly that 
the simplest computer could have ac- 
tivated the same assembly line repair. 
Indeed, a simple computer would have 
prevented the only major production 
"accident" that had ever occurred on 
Aries Station. From ExxTel's point of 
view, the accident that befell Temple- 
ton could have happened only to a 
man. True, a basic defe^ in the Sta- 
tion's construction had allowed seep- 
age of fantacid, but a robot or android 
would have completed the repairs in a 
fraction of the time; no damage would 
have been done like the infection to his 
face and leg. 

"Symbiotic organism," the doctors 
had said of his fantacid-infected body 
when he had finally been treated. 
"Harmless, unless we disturb it." 

And so Aries Station had become 
his home. He had reasoned that if he 
took ExxTel to court and won all the 
money on Earth, what good would it 
be to him? As the ancient nursery 
rhyme so aptly said. All the king's 
horses and all the king's men couldn't 
put Gray Templeton back together 
again. And in exchange for waiver of 
his legal rights, ExxTel was willing to 
leave him here, provided he passed the 
biannual psych tests. 
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Here he was insulated from the 
emotional blows he would have suf- 
fered on Earth from his disfigurement; 
he was comfortable, suffidendy amus- 
ed by the entertainment modes, well 
taken care of. Other wants and needs 
he had put firmly out of his mind. 

He knew he p>erformed a function 
of some value, although he was 
cynically aware that men and women 
were no longer really needed in space. 
Alien contact and the resulting severe 
convulsions had insured that. With in- 
terplanetary travel almost entirely 
trade, and accomplished by robot ship 
with communication and data trans- 
mitted by computer, a Station Com- 
mander's prime function«was fulfilled 
When aberrant worlds occasionally 
declared themselves enemy and launch- 
ed attack; then the Commanders trans- 
mitted early warning information until 
they were flamed into oblivion. 

ExxTel did not publicize the fact 
that Aries Station had had to be rebuilt 
nine times in the two-century interval 
before Templeton's arrival. But ExxTel 
lavishly praised its Space Service: YOU 
ARE EUTE, YOU ARE HEROES, YOU WHO 
WEAR THE FOREST GREEN OF EARTH AND 
WORK IN THE VASTNESS OF SPACE. ... 

Templeton smiled ruefully. He was 
a brightly plumaged security guard 
who watched over a glorified ware- 
house. He would someday probably 
die out here, his name his only legacy, 
etched somewhere on a list of forgotten 
heroes. 

He took some satisfaction from 


overseeing the bright young people 
assigned here for various reasons by 
ExxTel. Bright, promising young peo- 
ple. Except for Parian. Templeton 
winced, thinking about Parian and the 
Trads. 

Other world civilizations had re- 
verted to their own versions of dark 
ages upon alien contact, reviving an- 
cient rites and customs in fierce deter- 
mination to maintain their identity and 
the moral history of their worlds; and 
so also on Earth such a sect had form- 
ed. The Traditionalists. Patterned in 
behavior and belief after an era Tem- 
pleton considered barbaric: pre- 
twentieth century. 

Parian had been recruited into the 
Service in spite of his fanatical beliefs, 
because of his mathematical genius. 
But Templeton was convinced that the 
intolerant Trads were misfits anywhere 
in the Space Service, whatever their 
gifts. Midway in his three-month tour 
of duty, Parian was a stalamac-headed 
bore and a constant irritant as far as 
Templeton was concerned; but he in- 
tended to be fair. He had seen no 
reason thus far to turn in anything but 
a favorable report. 

Templeton returned his thoughts to 
a more pleasurable concern, the 
Phaetan visitor. As usual, ExxTel had 
supplied a paucity of information. The 
laconic message from headquarters at 
Pacifica had read: PHAETAN EM- 
MISSARY. APPROVAL GODDEN, ETA 
0250301. EARTH TYPE. USUAL COURTESIES. 

Earth- type indeed, snorted Temple- 
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ton, and punched in a computer query. 
He read impatiently byt thoroughly 
through the data blipping across the 
screen, and extracted the facts that 
Phaeta was Earth-size, heavily cloud- 
ed, with ivory vegetation, high H^O 
content and almost constant misty pre- 
cipitation, no ocean covering equiv- 
alent to Earth's, but multitudinous 
large bodies of water. The high land 
mass was heavy in biumium element, 
ran^ng from six to ten percent. 

CULTURAL DATA read the next 
heading. Lines of print flowed across 
the screen. 

MATURATION LEVEL NINE 
LIFE-EXPECTANCY LEVEL EIGHT 
TECHNOLOGY LEVEL TEN PLUS RE- 
STRICTED 

POPULATION LEVEL STABLE FIVE 
NON-MONOGAMOUS HUMANOID TO 
FACTOR NINETY-FOUR POINT TWO 
"Hmpf," said Templeton, rubbing 
his damaged face. 

VEGETARIAN 

TELESTHESIA-DEVELOPMENT LEVEL 
THREE 

Now that is damn interesting, 
thought Templeton. Raj reads feelings 
— not thought — and from a distance. 
Interesting. 

THEOLOGY LEVEL ONE 
"Pantheists," Templeton interpret- 
ed nodding approvingly, 

POLITICAL ACTIVITY LEV 
He canceled the program*. "Seems like 
a nice little planet so far," he said 
aloud, grinning at the screen. "Why 
ruin my illusions?" 


* * * 

At dinner Templeton made laborious 
conversation. Raj, bare-shouldered in 
a clinging pale green garment, had 
brought food, of course, and ate an as- 
sortment of ivory-colored leaves and 
bean-shaped vegetables with two curv- 
ed implements reminiscent of ancient 
Chinese chopsticks, wielding them 
with dextrous grace. Parian was mono- 
syllabic, scraping his fork unseeingly 
over the contents of his plate as he 
stared at Raj; his face was pale and 
drawn with tension, mottling with red 
when the caressing blue gaze flowed 
over him. Raj's silken skin blended 
through shades of amber. Templeton 
picked his way carefully through sim- 
ple subjects, mostly the tropical fea- 
tures of Phaeta. 

Parian blurted unexpectedly, "Do 
you have a husband?" 

Raj's gold eyelashes blinked in be- 
wilderment. 

"Mate. Uh, partner." Parian groped 
for other synonyms as Raj gazed. 
"Does someone . . . stay with you, live 
with you?" 

"Ah." Raj brightened to a cherry 
pink. "No. But we do not live as you 
live ... together. It is different." 

"Yes. I expect it is. It doesn't matter 
anyway." Parian rose and said unhap- 
pily, "Please excuse me. I have ... 
duties. Porgive me." He walked stiffly 
from the room, squaring his broad 
shoulders. Templeton looked at him 
with a mixture of pity and disgust. 

"I do not understand," Raj said, re- 
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verting to pale ivory which seemed to 
be the Phaetan's normal quiescent col- 
or. 

"'I don't wonder. Yes/' he added, 
seeing that Raj would not comprehend 
his colloquialism. 

"Neal desires me. I am able to 
know that is true." 

"Yes," Templeton said, remember- 
ing the Phaetan's telesthetic capacity. 

"Why does Neal not permit me to 
grant desire?" 

He said, astounded, "You're willing 
to?" 

"I know of your body structure. It 
was part of my briefing. I am able to." 

"With an Earthman? You're will- 
ing to?" 

"Neal has desire." 

"It doesn't always work quite that 
way on our world. Desire doesn't al- 
ways lead to. ..." 

Tinkling silvery laughter expressed 
Raj's derision for this peculiar be- 
havior. 'This is part of your ... court- 
ship pattern!" 

"Not always." Templeton leaned 
his head to one side, thrust his good leg 
forward at a cocky angle, and grinned. 
"I'm willing. I have desire for you, too, 
even if I'm ugly." 

"Not ugly." With an elegant gesture 
at Templeton's disfigured face and leg, 
Raj said, "Hurt, not ugly. But you do 
not have the desire like Neal. It is ... in- 
terest only. You are content as you 
are." 

Silenced, Templeton comtemplated 
Raj, tucking his legs back under him. 


My face and leg aren't the only dead 
parts of me, he thought. 

The cobalt eyes, objective, held his. 
He realized that Raj had not altered in 
color since Parian had left. 

'The changing tones of your skin," 
he said to deflect Raj's disturbing atten- 
tion. "Is that part of your courtship 
pattern?" 

"What we feel is spoken truly with 
the colors of our bodies," Raj said 
simply. "We have no need for some of 
your words." 

"I see." Templeton felt oddly 
chastened. 

"Explain to me please about Neal." 

"I'll try." He searched for simple 
words, concepts. "It's our culture, but 
a step backward into our past culture. 
A sect on my world called Traditional- 
ists. They demand that all people have 
one way of living, one way of belief, 
one mate, one God which judges and 
condemns." 

"Do you think—" Raj paused. "Do 
you think Neal . . . will become well?" 

As Templeton roared with laugh- 
ter, the Phaetan appeared taken aback. 
"Perhaps," he said. "I don't know. He's 
young." 

Raj rose, wiUow-graceful. "I will go 
to Neal." 

"Good luck." 

Raj turned back inquiringly. 

"A wish that good things will hap- 
pen," Templeton said. 

Raj smiled. 

Before he turned in, Templeton 
went as usual into the greenhouse. 
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Through the leafy ferns and plants he 
saw Parian with Raj's slender body 
clasped in his arms, his dark eyes sulf- 
furous with desire. Raj's arms were 
wound around his shoulders, fingers 
stroking his neck, his hair. Raj's body 
pulsated waves of deepening rose. 

Raj murmured indecipherably. 
"Yes," said Parian in a husky rasp. 

Templeton ducked behind a row of 
ferns as they left, an arm around each 
other, Parian's hand caressing down 
over the voluptuous curve of hip. 
Templeton grinned, and limped ov€r 
to inspect his newest ferns. That damn 
alien is right, he conceded. I've finally 
managed not to need a thing. Not a 
thing. 

Uhe next day period Parian did not 
appear. There was a note in the control 
room: 

Have advised Pacifica am re- 
turning on the Comstock, 

Parian 

The freighter had already departed; 
Templeton switched on the communi- 
cator, dialed the Comstock's frequen- 
cy. The figure on the screen was in 
space gear; there was no reason for 
ExxTel to provide oxygen atmosphere 
in its robot-manned freighters. 

"I have nothing to say," Parian said 
with cold finality. 

Templeton demanded, "I have a 
right to know what happened between 
you and Raj, whether that creature is 
dangerous." 


Parian did not respond, his dark 
imperviglas headgear motionless. 

"You've ruined your career." Tem- 
pleton's voice was harsh, factual. 

"I don't care. I've decided Trads 
don't belong in the Space Service 
anyway." 

Templeton thought, I hope you 
make ExxTel realize that. But he ar- 
gued with the unresponsive Parian, 
continued to argue with him intermit- 
tently, feeling it was his duty, until the 
Comstock was outside recall frequen- 
cy. He could not have recalled the 
Comstock anyway for other than a 
Phase IV emergency, and the return of 
a misguided young genius could hardly 
qualify. But it would look better for the 
young man's future if his report could 
state that Parian had changed his mind 
or at least regretted his act. 

He signed off and sought Raj in the 
command cabin of the transport 
vessels. The Phaetan, clad in a tunic of 
ice blue, sat in motionless austere 
beauty, gazing into the star-specked 
blackness. 

Templeton dropped heavily into a 
seating module. "What happened?" 

"I do not know," Raj said sadly. 

Templeton smothered a snort of im- 
patience. "I saw you in the greenhouse, 
how the two of you were. What hap- 
pened?" 

"In my quarters there was merging 
of our naked bodies," Raj said in a 
musical voice. "The rapture of Neal 
took me to the furthest spectrum of 
color." 
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'1 see/' Templeton said, discon- 
certed. He cleared his throat. 'Then 
what happened?" 

"I said to Neal that such complete 
fusion between bodies was rare on my 
world and resulted in the begetting of 
young." 

"Aaahhh," breathed Templeton, 
his gaze sweeping in alarm over the 
elegant female form before him. 

"Neal said the same. Neal was — " 
Raj's hands made motions of agitation. 

"Upset. Disturbed," supplied 
Templeton. "I can well imagine." 

'Truly. He asked then would I be 
procreating." Raj trilled with laughter. 

"But you said — " 

"It is the other members of my 
spMes which are in appearance like 
you who procreate." 

Templeton leaped to his feet. "You 
mean you're a manr 

Raj's forehead knitted faintly. "Yes, 
I am by your definition male. Neal also 
asked that question and was — " Raj's 
hands again made agitated motions. 

Templeton sat down again. 

Raj said, "Male. Female. This is im- 
portant ... in your culture?" 

'To a Trad. Don't concern your- 
self." 

"I have been ... in sorrow." 


"Don't be, any more. I'm sure ... 
I'm sure — " Templeton stumbled over 
his words. "Well, you're a very special 
— you're kind." 

"You are also ... kind." 

The cobalt blue eyes on his seemed 
molten. Templeton asked haltingly, 
"Do you think ... that's all I can ever 
be?" 

"No," Raj said, and turned from 
him to again contemplate the starry 
universe. 

He went back to his quarters, and 
sat on his bed. And laughed for a while 
because he didn't know what else to 
do. Then he lay back, hands behind his 
head, and reflected, and imagined, re- 
leasing the aspect of his being he had 
frozen away for many years. His 
thoughts became more and more vivid. 

He sat up and dialed the command 
vessel. "Would you have dinner with 
me, Raj?" 

"Of course." Raj added softly, 'I be- 
lieve I can also arrange to come to 
Aries Station for a rote or two from 
time to time." 

Templeton looked more closely at 
his vidiscreen and with a rush of joy 
saw that Raj was a warm shade of 
blushing pink. 
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Drawing by Gahan Wilson 


READY AND WAITING 

I have just returned from an '"Astronomy Island" cruise to Bermuda. 
The idea is to visit a site on that beautiful island where we can gaze at vari- 
ous objects in its clear sky through a variety of telescopes set up by one or 
another of the enthusiasts who have come. 

It is always the sky of July or August, with the week carefully chosen 
for the absence of the Moon. Scorpio is always prominent in the southern 
sky, winding its S-shaped way down toward the horizon. 

Immediately below and to its left (from our vantage-point) are eight 
stars that mark out a perfect tea kettle to my eyes, and that is Sagittarius. 
At the star marking the spout of the tea kettle, the Milky Way curls up and 
to the left, like faint steam. 

That site in Sagittarius is the brightest part of the Milky Way, and if 
you stare in that direction, you are staring toward the center of the Galaxy. 

It's rather exciting to know that even though you can't see through the 
dust clouds, somewhere out there — right in the direction your eyes are 
gazing — there is a region of unimaginable turbulence that includes, in all 
likelihood, an enormously massive black hole. 
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And yet, ever and anon, my eyes would turn to Antares, the brightest 
star in the constellation Scorpio, and I would watch it fixedly for a while. 

Maybe — Maybe — Maybe — 

The chances were one in a large number of trillions that anything would 
happen to it while I watched, but, just in case, I wanted to be ready and 
waiting. 

But, of course, nothing ever happened. 

What is it I expect? Well, let's begin at the beginning. 

About 130 B.C., the Greek astronomer Hipparchus prepared the first 
star catalog. He listed nearly 850 stars, using the names they were then 
given, and gave their latitude and longitude with respect to the ecliptic (the 
path followed by the Sun against the starry background) and the Sun's par- 
ticular position at the vernal equinox. 

Why did he do it? According to the Roman author Pliny, writing two 
centiuies later, it was because he had "discovered a new star." 

Mind you, before the invention of the telescope, it was taken for grant- 
ed by almost all star-gazers that the stars were all visible to people with 
acute vision. The notion of an invisible star seemed like a contradiction in 
terms. If it was invisible, it wasn't a star. 

Yet stars vary in brightness, and most of them are so dim they are dif- 
ficult to see. Might it not be possible that some — a few, at least — were so 
dim that they could not be made out at all by human eyesight, however 
acute? To us, today, thinking about it with the brilliance of hindsight, the 
possibility seems so overwhelmingly logical that we wonder how anyone 
could fail to see it. 

The trouble is that, until about four and a half centiuies ago, human be- 
ings lived in a homocentric Universe, and firmly believed that everything in 
the Universe had been created only in order to exert some effect on human 
beings. (Most human beings live in such a Universe even today.) 

People might argue that the stars existed only because they were so 
beautiful that they pleased our eyes and stirred us to wonder and romance. 

Or, to be more utilitarian, they might argue that the stars formed a 
complex cryptogram, against which movable objects, such as the Sim, the 
Moon, planets, comets, and meteors, marked out paths from which hints 
for human guidance could be obtained. 

Or, to be more lofty, they might argue the stars were intended to stir 
the soul to a sense of its own unworthiness and to give hints of the existence 
of a transcendent entity beyond human grasp or understanding. ("The 
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heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work/' Psalm 19:11) 

In a homocentric Universe, it simply makes no sense to imagine an in- 
visible star. What would be its purpose? Being unseen, it couldn't serve 
either estheticism, utilitarianism, or religion. 

Yet Hipparchus, having gazed at the heavens sufficiently and having 
spent enough time plotting the position of the planets against the starry 
background to know the pattern of the thousand brightest stars by heart, 
looked at the night sky and saw a star that hadn't been there the last time he 
had looked. 

He could only assume it was a new star, one that was freshly formed. 
And only temporarily, too, for eventually it vanished again. (Pliny doesn't 
say so, but we can be sure it did.) 

It must have seemed to Hipparchus that such a heavenly intrusion was a 
notable event, and he must have wondered if it happened frequently. To be 
sure, there had been no prior reports of new stars, but such a silent inser- 
tion might simply have gone unnoticed. Few knew the heavens as Hip- 
parchus did, and a slight irregularity would pass unheeded. So he prepared 
his catalog, in order that some future star-gazer, at the merest suspicion of 
novelty, might consult it to see if a star was actually supposed to exist at 
the position one had been sighted. 

Occasionally, though infrequently, new stars were noted in the cen- 
turies after Hipparchus. A particularly noticeable one appeared in the con- 
stellation Cassiopeia on Novem^r 11, 1572. A 25-year-old Danish as- 
tronomer, Tycho Brahe, observed it carefully and wrote a 52-page book 
concerning it which made him, at once, the most famous astronomer in 
Europe. 

Tycho (he is usually known by his first name) gave the book a long title 
which is usually boiled down to "Concerning the New Star." Since he 
wrote in Latin, however,. the title should really be "De Nova Stella." From 
that time to this, \ "new star" has been caUed a "nova," which is the Latin 
word for "new."* 

And then, in 1609, Galileo constructed his first telescope, turned it on 
the heavens and noted at once that it brightened each star in appearance, 

*The Latin plural is "novae, " but a steadily lessening interest in Latinic minutiae has 
led to "novas" as the usual plural. We also say "formulas" instead of "formulae" and 
any day I expect to hear people speaking of "two memorandums". 
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and that many stars, too dim to see ordinarily, were brightened into visi- 
bility by it. There were, he found, numerous invisible stars in existence, 
greater in number than the visible stars were. If any one of them happened 
to brighten suffidendy, for any reason, it would become visible to the 
unaided eye and, in pre-telescope days, would appear to be a ''new'' star. 

In 1596, for instance, the German astronomer David Fabridus had 
noted a third magnitude star, in the constellation of Cetus, which faded 
and eventually disappeared. He considered it another temporary star that 
had come and gone, as those of Hipparchus and Tycho had. In the course 
of the next century, however, the star was seen in the same place on several 
occasions. With the use of the telescope it was found to be there at all 
times, but to vary irregularly in brightness. At its dimmest, it could not be 
seen by the unaided eye, but it could brighten to different degrees of visible 
brilliance and, in 1779, it even temporarily reached the first magnitude 
mark. It came to be called "Mira" ("wonderful") though its more systematic 
name is Omicron Ceti. 

Nowadays, any star is classified as a nova if it brightens sharply and 
suddenly, though it may be so dim to begin with that even at its brightest it 
remains invisible to the unaided eye. Stars may also brighten and dim regu- 
larly, but they are then "variable stars" and are not considered novas. 

Now that we have the telescope to help us, novas are not the marvel 
and rarity they once were. About 25 per year occur in our Galaxy on the 
average, though most are hidden from us since dust clouds keep us from 
seeing all but our own comer of the Galaxy. 

Generally, a nova comes without warning and is detected only after it 
has suddenly brightened. I don't think anyone has ever happened to be 
watching a star and to have actually caught it begin to brighten. Once it 
has brightened and been detected, however, it can be observed after it has 
faded out to what, presumably, it was before. 

More and more such "post-novas" were studied, and, by the 1950's, it 
was clear that every one of them, without exception, was a close binary. 
Novas were found to be a pair of stars circling a common center of gravity, 
and so close to each other as to involve considerable tidal influence. One of 
the pair was always a white dwarf, the other a normal star. 

What happened was plain. The tidal influence of the white dwarf on its 
ordinary partner pulled hydrogen-rich matter out of the latter. This matter 
would form a ring about the white dwarf, and the matter would slowly 
spiral in toward it. As the matter approached the white dwarf, it would be 
subjected to an intensifying gravitational pull that would condense it and 
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produce hydrogen fusion within it. The white dwarf would always shine a 
bit brighter than it would if unaccompanied, because of the sparkling of the 
hydrogen cloud stolen from its companion star. 

Every once m a while, however, unusually large gouts of matter would 
leak over from the main-sequence star (because of unusual activity on its 
surface, no doubt) and a relatively huge amount of hydrogen would de- 
scend upon the white dwarf or else the supply of steadily descending 
hydrogen would accumulate to an explosive point. The resulting explosion 
would supply many times the light that the white dwarf itself could deliver 
and, as seen from Earth, the star would suddenly become much brighter 
than it had been. And then, of course, the hydrogen supply would even- 
tually be consumed and the star would fade back to what it had been 
before — imtil the next large delivery. 

That's not all there is to the stoiy, though. 

In 1885, a star was seen in the central regions of what was then known 
as the Andromeda nebula, a place where no star had been visible before. It 
lingered on for a period of time, then slowly faded and disappeared. At its 
peak, it was not quite bright enough to be seen by the unaided eye, and it 
was considered a rather poor specimen. That it was bright enough to 
deliver nearly as much light as the entire Andromeda nebula did was not 
considered important. 

But suppose the Andromeda nebula was not a relatively near-by col- 
lection of dust and gas (as most astronomers then supposed) but was a very 
distant collection of stars, one that was as large and as complex as our own 
Galaxy. Some astronomers suspected that. 

In the 1910's, an American astronomer, Heber Doust Curtis, studied the 
Andromeda nebula and began to observe tiny brightening that took place 
within it. These he attributed to novas. If the Andromeda nebula was very 
distant, the stars within it would be so exceedingly faint as seen from Earth 
that the nebula would appear as a mere fog. The novas would brighten to 
the point where they could be made out individually in a good telescope 
but would still be exceedingly faint as compared to the stars of our own 
Galaxy. 

Curtis spotted large numbers of novas in the Andromeda nebula, 
dozens of times as many as would appear in the same time in other similar- 
ly-sized patches of sky. His conclusion was that the nebula was indeed a 
galaxy and contained so many stars that the novas among them would be 
numerous. He turned out to be right. The Andromeda galaxy (as it is now 
known) is about 700,000 parsecs away, over 30 times as far away from us 
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as the farthest star in our own Galaxy. 

In that case, how could the nova of 1885 have nearly achieved unaided- 
eye brightness? In 1918, Curtis suggested that the nova of 1885 was an ex- 
ceptional, extraordinarily bright nova. In fact, if the Andromeda nebula 
was really a galaxy as large as our own, then the nova of 1885 was shining 
with all the brilliance of an entire galaxy, and was many billions of times as 
luminous (temporarily) as our Sun. Ordinary novas are only a few hun- 
dred thousand times as luminous (temporarily) as our Sun. 

In the 1930's, the Swiss astronomer Fritz Zwicky made a painstaking 
search for other-galaxy novas that blazed up to galactic brilliance and he 
caUed this extra bright breed "supernovas.'' (The nova of 1885 is now called 
"S Andromedae," the S standing for supernova.) 

Whereas a nova can repeat many times, doing so each time it accumulates a 
laige supply of hydrogen from its companion star, the supernovas are cme-shots. 

A supernova is a large star that has consumed all the fuel at its core and 
that can no longer maintain itself against the pull of its own gravity. It has 
no alternative, then, but to collapse. As it does so, the kinetic energy of in- 
ward motion is converted to heat, and the hydrogen that still exists in its 
outer regions is heated and compressed to the point where fusion reactions 
are ignited. All the hydrogen goes more or less at once, and the star ex- 
plodes and, giving off all its energy supply in a very short time, temporarily 
brightens to a glow that rivals that of a whole gala^ of ordinary stars. 

What is left of the star after the explosion collapses to a tiny neutron 
star and, of course, never explodes again. 

Supernovas are much more rare than ordinary novas, as you might well 
suspect. At most, there would be one supernova for every 250 or so or- 
dinary novas. In a galaxy the size of ours, there might be one every ten 
years, but most of them would be hidden by dust clouds lying between the 
explosion and ourselves. Perhaps once every three centuries or so, a super- 
nova would take place in the rdatively small comer of our Galaxy that is 
visible to our eyes and our optical telescopes. 

Naturally, supernovas are much more spectacular than novas when the 
two are seen at comparable distances. The question, then, is this: Has a 
supernova ever been viewed in our own comer of the Galaxy? 

The answer is, yes! 

The "new star" viewed by Tycho was undoubtedly a supernova. It 
brightened rapidly until it was brighter than Venus! It was visible in the 
daytime and, by night, cast a faint shadow. It stayed very bright for a cou- 
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pie of weeks and remained visible to the naked eye for a year and a half 
before fading altogether out of sight. 

In 1604, another supernova flared and was observed by the German as- 
tronomer Johann Kepler. It was not as bright as Tycho's supernova, for it 
never grew brighter than the planet Mars. But then, Kepler's sui>emova 
was farther away than Tycho's had been. 

This meant that two supernovas blazed brightly down on Earth within 
a space of 32 years. If Tycho, who died in 1601 at the age of 54, had lived 
three more years, he would have seen both of them. 

And yet (such is the irony of events) in nearly 400 years since then, not 
one local supernova has showed up. Astronomers' tools have advanced un- 
believably — telescopes, spectroscopes, cameras, radio telescopes, satellites — 
but no supernovas. The closest one visible since 1604 was S Andromedae. 

Were there any supernovas before Tycho's? 

Yes, indeed. In 1054 (possibly on July 4, in a remarkable celebration in 
advance) a supernova blazed forth in the constellation of Taurus and was 
recorded by Chinese astronomers. It, too, was brighter than Venus at the 
start, and it, too, faded only slowly. It remained visible to the eye in day- 
time for three weeks, and at night for two years. 

Except for the Sun and Moon, it was the brightest object in the sky 
through all of historic times. Oddly enough, no observation of the Taurus 
supernova have survived from any European or Arabic source. 

There is a follow up to this story, though. In 1731, an English as- 
tronomer, John Bevis, first observed a small patch of nebulosity in Taurus. 
The French astronomer Charles Messier published a catalog of foggy ob- 
jects forty years later, and the Taurus nebulosity was first on the list. It is 
sometimes known as Ml, therefore. 

In 1644, the Irish astronomer William Parsons (Lord Rosse) studied it, 
and noting the claw-like processes extending in all directions, called it the 
Crab nebula. That is the generally accepted name today. 

Not only is the Crab nebula at the precise spot recorded for the 1054 
supernova, but it is clearly the result of an explosion. The gas clouds within 
it are being driven outward at a speed which can be measured. When cal- 
culated backward, it is apparent that the explosion took place 9 centuries 
ago. 

A tiny star was detected at the center of the Crab Nebula in 1942 by the 
German-American astronomer Walter Baade. In 1969, that star was recog- 
nized as a pulsar, a rapidly rotating neutron star. It is the youngest pulsar 
known, since it is the most rapidly rotating (thirty times a second) and it is 
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all that is left of the giant star that exploded in 1054. 

The Crab Nebula is about 2,000 parsecs away, not very far as distances 
go in the Galaxy, so it is not surprising that the display was so magnificent. 
(The more distant supernovas of 1572 and 1604 have left no detectable 
neutron stars behind.) 

There may, however, have been an even more astonishing event in pre- 
historic times. 

About 11,000 years ago, at a time when, in the Middle East, human be- 
ings were soon to develop agricul^t^e, a star that was only about 460 par- 
secs away (less than a quarter the distance of the 1054 supernova) exploded. 

At its peak, the supernova may have approached the full Moon in 
brightness and this appearance of a second moon that did not move against 
the starry background of the sky, that did not show a visible disc or phases, 
that slowlv faded but did not disappear for perhaps three years, must have 
totally astonished our not-yet-civilized ancestors. 

Naturally, no records exist from that time (though there are some sym- 
bols on prehistoric sites that may indicate that something unusual had been 
noted in the sky) but we have indirect evidence. 

In 1930, the Russian- American astronomer Otto Struve detected a large 
area of nebulosity in the sky in the constellation of Vela, which is far down 
in the southern sky, and is totaUy invisible from positions as far north as 
New York. 

This nebulosity is in the form of a shell of gas and dust which was 
driven out from the Vela supernova 11,000 years ago. It is much the same 
sort of phenomenon as the Crab nebula, but it has been expanding for over 
twelve times as long a period of time so that it is much larger. 

It was investigated in detail in the 1950's by an Australian astronomer, 
Colin S. Gum, and is known as the Gum nebula in consequence. The near 
edge of the nebula is only about 92 parsecs from us, and, at the rate at 
which it is now expanding, it may move across the Solar system in about 
4,000 years or so. However, the matter it contains is so thin by now (and 
will be thinner in 4,000 years) that it is not likely to affect us in any per- 
ceptible way. 

When will the next visible supernova appear? And what star is it that 
wiU explode? 

If we could only have observed a nearby supernova in the process of ex- 
plosion with the full battery of modem instruments, we might be able to 
answer the question with considerable precision, but, as I said, we are com- 
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pleting a four-century desert as far as these events are concerned. 

Nevertheless, we know a few things. We know, for instance, that the 
more massive a star is, the more quickly it consumes its core fuel, the 
shorter its life as an ordinary ''main sequence star," and the more rapid and 
catastrophic its collapse is. 

Even a star as large as our Sun will only blow off a minor fraction of its 
mass, when the time comes, and will then collapse sedately into a white 
dwarf. The blown-off mass will expand outward, forming what is called a 
"planetary nebula," because it is seen as a ring about a star and such a ring 
was thought, a hundred years ago, to serve as precursor to planet formation. 

In order to have a real explosion and a collapse to a neutron star, the 
mass of the star has to be 1.4 times the mass of the Sun as an absolute mini- 
mum, and, very likely, a good explosion will require a star that is up to 10 
or 20 times the mass of the Sun. 

Such stars are rare indeed. There may not be more than one star in 
200,000 or so that is massive enough for a good supernova. Still, that 
leaves about 100,000,000 of them in our Galaxy, and perhaps 300,000 in 
our visible comer of it. These giant stars have a lifetime on the main 
sequence of only one to 10 million years (as compared to about 10 to 12 
billion years for the Sun) so they explode frequently, on the astronomic scale. 

You might wonder why the giant stars haven't exploded by now if su- 
pernovas are forming once every decade. At that rate, all the giant stars 
would be gone in one billion years and the Galaxy is nearly 15 billion years 
old. In fact, if they only endure a few million years before exploding, why 
did they not all disappear in the childhood of the Galaxy? 

The answer is that more are constantly being formed and that aU the 
giant stars that exist anywhere in the Galaxy now, came into being only 10 
million years ago or less. 

There's no way in which we can watch all of them constantly, but 
there's no need to. The beginning of the slide to supemova-dom is easily 
noticeable, and we need concentrate only on those who have made that be- 
ginning. 

When a star reaches the end of its stay on the main sequence, it begins 
to expand. It reddens as it does so, since its surface cools with expansion. It 
becomes a red giant. This is a universal step. Some time in the future — > 
anywhere from 5 to 7 billion years from now — our Sun will become a red 
giant, and the Earth may be physically destoyed in the process. 

The more massive a star, the larger the red giant stage, of course, so 
what we must look for are not just massive stars, but massive red giants. 
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The nearest red giant is Scheat in the constellation of Pegasus. It is only 
about 50 parsecs away and its diameter is about 110 times that of the Sim. 
This is small as red giants go, and if this is as big as it is going to get, it is 
probably no more massive than the Sun and will not ever be a supernova. 
If it is still expanding, it has a considerable way to go before exploding. 

Mira, which I mentioned earlier in the article, is 70 parsecs away, has a 
diameter 420 times that of the Sun, and is definitely more massive than the 
Sun. 

There are three red giants more massive still, however, each of them be- 
ing about 150 parsecs away. One of these is Ras Algethi in Hercules, with a 
diameter 500 times that of the Sun, and another is Antares in Scorpio, with 
a diameter 640 times that of the Sun. (That is why I can't help but keep an 
eye on Antares when I am on Bermuda. Just imagine if I happen to be looking 
at it at the very moment it decides to blow, and I watch it increase in brightness 
to well beyond that of Venus in the space of an hour or less. Wowl) 

Larger still is Betelgeuse in Orion. It is not only large, but it is pulsating, 
and its brightness varies. This might indicate the kind of instability that 
could well precede explosion. It is as though the star keeps collapsing and 
then, as pressure rises at its core, a little more energy is squeezed out, so 
that it expands again. (Such pulsation is also found in Mira.) 

Astronomers, however, have now discovered what may be the best 
candidate. It is Eta Carinae, in the constellation Carina. This is an enor- 
mous red giant, even larger than Betelgeuse, and it has a mass estimated to 
be a hundred times that of the Sun. 

It is surrounded by a cloud of dense and expanding gas, which it may be 
giving off in what we might consider its death throes. What's more, it 
shows marked and irregular changes in brightness, either because it is 
pulsating, or because we sometimes see it through breaks in the surround- 
ing cloud aiKl sometimes see it obscured. 

It can become bright indeed. In 1840, it was the second brightest star in 
the sky, surpassed only by Sirius (although, to be sure. Eta Carinae is well 
over a thousand times as far away as Sirius is). 

Right now. Eta Carinae is too dim to see with the unaided eye. However, 
its radiation is absorbed by the cloud about it, and re-radiated as infrared. 
The energy it is emitting can be grasped when it is realized that it is the 
strongest infrared-radiating object in the sky outside our own Solar system. 

Finally, astronomers have recently detected nitrogen in the cloud it is 
ejecting, and they judge that this, too, indicates a late stage in the pre- 
supemova changes. The betting seems to be that Eta Carinae can't last 
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more than 10,000 years at most. It might also blow up tomorrow. Since it 
takes 9,000 years for light to travel from Eta Carinae to us, it is possible 
that the star has already exploded and that the light of that explosion is well 
on its way to us. In any case, astronomers are ready and waiting. 

The catches? Twol 

First, Eta Carinae is about 2,750 parsecs away, nearly twenty times as 
far away as Betelgeuse, and the brilliance of the supernova will be some- 
what dimmed by the extra distance. 

Second, the constellation. Carina, is far in the southern sky, and the su- 
pernova, when it comes, will not be visible in Europe or in most of the 
United States. 

But then, you can't have everything. 



'"Except in Nebraska, of course. 
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This story takes one of the big, classic sf themes, time travel, 
and compresses it to the personal vision of one man. The mans 
name is Katzman, his power is awesome and he is determined to 
get things right. Given the same gift, wouldn't we all? 


Revisions 

BY 

GORDON EKLUND 


0 ■ 

|■A■■^tzman has only just now re- 
turned home from the revival movie- 
house on Ventura Avenue where for 
the fifth time tonight — May 22, 1980 
~ he has sat through a double bill of 
Robert Altman features. Quintet and 
Three Women. This time back in his 
apartment he is not alone. As has oc- 
curred the previous three times, a skin- 
ny, blonde, freckled-face girl stands 
beside him. A much younger girl than 
Katzman, if the truth be known, for al- 
though he was bom a mere twenty-five 
years ago by the calendar, he has ac- 
tually lived somewhere between forty- 
five and fifty years. At one time he 
kept diligent track of the specific time 
involved, scribbling copious, careful 
notes in a succession of spiral binders, 
like any explorer experiencing new 
lands for the first time, but gave up the 
practice three calendar months back 
when the desire to revise what he had 


already written got dangerously out of 
hand. The girl with him tonight is 
probably nineteen. A freshman, at best 
a sophomore, at the local university. 
She has a name which he has forgot- 
ten. Like most girls of her generation 
she reminds him more than anything of 
a lean, soft-skinned boy. Katzman is 
seriously wondering whatever possess- 
ed him to bring her here in the first 
place — or the second or the third. 
Why hadn't he simply let well enough 
alone the first time and been content 
with watching the stupid Altman mov- 
ies, coming home, a couple of glasses 
of wine, maybe some tv, then bed and 
sleep? But no, he had to go back to the 
beginning and revise. Well, it hadn't 
woriced out. Three times already to- 
night he has had sexual relations with 
this girl. If he were feeling in a mis- 
chievous mood right now he could tell 
her all about the butterfly mark on her 
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chest directly beneath the nub of her 
left breast. But he isn't feeling 
mischievous. He is feeling tired — and 
bored. Thinking of her left breast, his 
body — aware of what has already 
taken place tonight — gives a mildly 
responsive stir. Now Katzman recalls 
what originally motivated him to pick 
up the girl: pure and simple lust. Ah 
well, he thinks, enough is plenty. Al- 
though eager to learn and possessed of 
a certain amount of raw passion, the 
girl had simply failed to achieve the 
smooth i>erfection that Katzmaii de- 
mands from the final draft of his life. 
As a result the need to delete her 
presence stands plain. And that of 
course is the reason behind this fifth 
and, he hopes, final revision of the 
evening. 

Katzman turns to 'the girl, tilting on 
the balls of his feet. "Good movies, 
weren't they?" he says glibly, not even 
giving her time to find her way to the 
couch. The other times he plied her 
with wine, a lesser vintage on each oc- 
casion. 

"I don't know." Her face is a youth- 
ful blank. "I thought that first one was, 
you know, kind of gross." 

Inwardly he mouths the words she 
speaks. The first two times, feigning 
interest, he replied, "Oh, really? 
Why?" The third time he let it pass. 
This fourth time, polishing, Katzman 
says, "That's rather a stupid thing to 
say." 

She stares at him incredulously. 
"Huh?" 


"I said you were stupid." 

"Well ... well ... well. I'm not the 
only one." 

"No, but you're quite enough." 

"Well ... fuck you, buster." She 
strides boyishly to the door, hurls it 
open, and as she leaves, tosses over a 
shoulder, "You could have told me 
you were a fag." She slams the door, 
departing. 

Katzman is livid. All that work for 
nothing. The intial draft and four suc- 
cessive revisions, and what does he 
have to show for it? A cheap, lame, 
adolescent insult. He is beginning to 
think that the only sure way to resolve 
his dilemma is to return once again aU 
the way back to the beginning — seven 
o'clock this evening — attend the mov- 
ies and just ignore the pea-shaped 
blonde head in front of him, sit some- 
where else, across the aisle, no place 
close to the goddamned girl. But in or- 
der to achieve that a full five-hour re- 
vision will be necessary and, to be hon- 
est, Katzman is getting a bit sick of 
these two movies. He could go some- 
whete else, of course. A different mov- 
iehouse. Or no movies at ali. He plops 
down on the couch, picks up the TV 
Guide and flips through the program 
listings for earlier in the evening. A 
two-hour special on the crisis in Iran 
on Channel 3. He could just stay home 
and watch that. But why should he 
give a shit about Iran? If things like 
that were at all important to him, he 
wouldn't be sitting here now; he'd be 
on his way back six months in time to 
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warn Carter to keep the Shah out of 
the country. But Katzman is a cautious 
man. He has been granted an awesome 
power and has never regarded it as 
anything other than his power, some- 
thing to be used in personal, private 
ways. Like with that girl. Kim. That is 
her name. A boy's name, he thinks 
with a smirk, dropping the TV Guide. 
He glares at the clock on the wall. Ap- 
proaching one a.m. All this time, time 
had continued to pass. He might as 
well get on with it. Shutting his eyes 
Katzman concentrates on the particu- 
lar past instance, experiences a lurch in 
his gut, and then springs backward 
through time. 


LLjatzman stands in the living room 
of his apartment, tilting on the balls of 
his feet. The girl — Kim — gazes 


blankly at him and says, "I don't 
know. 1 thought that first one was, 
you know, kind of gross." 

"That's rather a stupid thing to 
say," says Katzman. 

Her whole body stiffens in shock. 
(He missed that the other time.) She 


stares at him incredulously. "Huh7" 

"I said you were stupid." 

"Well ... well ... well. I'm not the 
only one." 

"No, but you're quite enough." 

"WeU ... fuck you, buster." She 
strides boyishly past him, hurls open 
the door and pauses briefly. "You 
could have told me you were a fag." 
She starts to close the door. 


"I wasn't," he says quickly, "imtil I 
got a good look at you." 

The door slams shut. 

Katzman collapses on the couch in 
an exhausted heap, breathing hard 
from the strain of the revision. It's 
done, it's done, he insists to himself. 
Five times now he has replayed the 
hours between seven p.m. and twelve 
midnight, Mav 22, 1980, and now at 
last he has got it right. Still, a vague 
uncertainty lingers. He can't help won- 
dering what might happen if he were to 
return to the moviehouse and sit some- 
where else. After all, there were other 
lonesome girls in attendance tonight; 
this is a college town, full of the wan- 
ton and willing. Two calendar months 
have now passed since Katzman last 
performed successful, final-draft copu- 
lation with a member of the opposite 
sex. Or with any sex for that matter, 
for despite the girl's intimation his love 
life is actually conventional. His body 
remains achingly conscious of the dep- 
rivation even if his mind is not. Of 
course, there is always tomorrow. He 
tries to convince himself that this is the 
wisest alternative. Sleep now and then, 
if the ache remains, try again tomor- 
row. But come tomorrow he will be 
one day older. One day closer to — 
something he rarely admits — the in- 
evitable grave. Katzman staggers to his 
feet, propelling himself into the bath- 
room, where he gulps down three 
round green sleeping tablets. To the 
bedroom. The sheets no longer smell- 
ing of the girl. He glimpses her in his 
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minds eye. Pale skin. Thin lips. But- 
terfly birthmark. Was she reaUy all 
that bad? With a certain amount of 
polishing, a different word here, a dif- 
ferent caress there, might she not have 
been guided toward some state of real 
perfection? He clenches his fists, want- 
ing for sleep to overwhelm him. The 
desire to revise is at its peak now. Only 
through sleep can Katzman fully ob- 
literate the terrible urge. 


LAJ^leep, Katzman dreams of how it 
began. He is nineteen years of age. One 
of those fraternity beerblasts that al- 
ways seem so wonderful in retrospect 
but which are actually boring as hell at 
the time. Not that he belongs to a frat- 
ernity. An acquaintance had brought 
him. Drunkenly Katzman is attempt- 
ing to make time with a girl named 
Michelle. Blonde of course. Tanned 
skin. Tumed-up nose. Southern Cali- 
fornia antecedents. Tall. The property, 
he learns later, of a certain senior — a 
defensive tackle on the varsity football 
team, though not a starter — named, 
of aU things, Wittgenstein. Katzman 
paws drunkenly at the girl's breasts. 
Wittgenstein, taking offense, punches 
him in the face. Katzman dreams of the 
blow, although in reality it had no 
longer occurred. Wittgenstein swings, 
Katzman feels the force of the punch 
through the blur of too much beer, and 
topples backward, landing on his butt. 
Wittgenstein towers over him, fists like 
hamhocks, face beet red, and says. 


'Tou got anything else you want to 
try?" Katzman looks up, opens his 
mouth as if to reply, and vomits in his 
own lap. Wittgenstein, laughing, drops 
a possessive paw on the girl's left 
shoulder and says to the party as a 
whole, "Whoever brought this scum- 
bag better get him out of here before I 
puke too." As he sits there, too much 
in pain even to consider moving of his 
own volition, Katzman thinks of all 
the different ways he could have han- 
dled this situation and avoided what 
now seems — at age nineteen — like 
the ultimate humiliation. And as he 
does, suddenly, he is there again, with 
his hand stretching toward Michelle's 
rather modest breasts. During this first 
jump he is far too bewildered to make 
any revisions with the result that the 
entire scenario is played out as before. 
He fondles the girl, she glares at him, 
Wittgenstein sidles heavily over, the 
punch is thrown, Katzman falls, lands, 
vomits. "Whoever brought this scum- 
bag better get him out of here before 1 
puke too." His acquaintance conveys 
Katzman home in embarrassed silence. 
Later, lying alone on his bed in the 
dark, keenly aware of the stench from 
his own clothes, watching the ceiling 
revolve hazily above, he thinks. Did I 
make all that up or did it happen? For 
God's sake, did I really jump back 
through time? No, he decides, he was 
just drunk. It was the beer. He should 
have left the girl alone. He should have 
told Wittgenstein what he thought of 
him. He should have thrown MicheUe 
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on the floor and taken her on the spot. 
He should have kicked that bastard's 
feet out from under him. He should 
have — 

He jumps again. At the party — be- 
side the girl. He starts to reach for her 
breasts and then, with a tremendous 
effort of will, snatches his hand away. 
The party swirls on, unaware of the 
monumental revision that had occur- 
red. Later Katzman will revisit this 
scene dozens of time. In one draft — 
his favorite — he leaves the party ear- 
ly, steals a handgun from a weird 
friend in the dorm, returns to the frat 
house and blows Wittgenstein's tiny 
little brain all over the walls. Naturally 
if sadly — this revision cannot be al- 
lowed to stand. FinaUy he chooses sim- 
ply to stay home from the party and 
read Goodbye, Columbus by Roth, a 
class assignment. Even now on oc- 
casion he thinks of new alternatives he 
failed to come up with at the time. It 
still seems possible to have somehow 
managed to pry Michelle loose from 
Wittgenstein for a final, total triumph. 
He cannot go back there again, how- 
ever. To jump that far would neces- 
sitate reliving all sue intervening years. 
Someday perhaps he will do it. The 
day before he knows he's going to die 
he'll jump back in time to the begin- 
ning and start all over again: if he gets 
the chance to know when he's going to 
die. The future is as much forbidden to 
him as the past prior to the party. It all 
begins there. With Wittgenstein's 
punch. Perhaps the blow affected his 


brain. His sense of time perception was 
warped. It might of course be nothing 
more than delusion. Maybe he has 
never really traveled through time. 
Maybe Wittgenstein killed him and 
this is his brain's technique to avoid 
admitting that it is dead. Maybe ... 
bullshit. If he's crazy, the madness is 
his own — and he's learned to live with 
it. He firmly believes he is traveling 
through time and whether he is or not, 
what difference does that make? 
Cogito ergo sum. 

n 

Lin the morning at seven Katzman 
awakes, brews coffee, scrubs his face 
with cold water, brushes his teeth. The 
coffee is dreadful — far too strong. 
With a sigh, he closes his eyes, jumps, 
rises from bed again at seven, fixes the 
coffee with more care than before, 
scrubs his face, brushes his teeth. He 
goes to the front door, opens it and 
finds no morning pai>er. The young 
woman across the hall — an elemen- 
tary school teacher with an Italian 
name, Anna Ramana or something like 
that, curly blonde hair and huge pen- 
dulous breasts — has more than likely 
borrowed it. He knows she does that 
sometimes, since he normally rises 
much later in the day and the paper is 
back in place when he wants it. His 
body suddenly begins to ache from the 
deprivation. Anna Ramana is a wom- 
an he has noticed before. Without 
much forethought Katzman jumps 
back in time to the previous night, sets 
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his alarm for six a.m., slides between 
the sheets, dreams of Wittgenstein, 
awakes, dresses hastily, brews coffee, 
rushes to the front door, places his ear 
against it, waits impatiently till he 
hears the door across the haU give a 
solid squeak, then hurls it open. Like a 
vision from paradise, Anna Ramana 
appears before him, leaning way 
down, knees demurely bent, one hand 
already touching the newspaper. She 
wears scanty pajamas and a thigh- 
length robe that conceals nothing es- 
sential. Katzman sucks in his breath 
and repeats the words he has already 
polidhed: ''Since we're both interested 
in the news, why don't you join me 
and we can read the paper together? 1 
have coffee." 

"I loathe coffee," she says, ducking ' 
back into her own apartment and 
slamming the door. Now what? won- 
ders Katzman bitterly. He crosses the 
hall, puts his ear casually close to her 
door and hears a loud masculine voice 
emanating from within. Goddamn, he 
thinks, another five hours wasted. He 
feels drained from insuffient sleep. He 
storms back into his apartment, flops 
on the couch, drops the paper on the 
floor, and after a moment reaches 
down and retrieves the sports section. 
He scans the early season basebaU 
standings without much interest. The 
Pirates and Orioles will in the end 
emerge triumphant. That's the most 
spiritually debilitating effect of living a 
revision — the lack of surprise in both 
the big and little details of day-to-day 


living. Thinking this, his eyes happen 
to stray to the top of the page. The 
date glares out at him — May 23, 1980. 
He feels a spasm of honest fear. For 
God's sake, this is 1980, not 1979. This 
is brand new, unpolished terrain. The 
pennant races remain a total mystery 
to him, the same as the presidential 
election, the fate of the American hos- 
tages in Iran, the true purposes of the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, etc. 
Still anxious, he picks up the front 
page — which he seldom if ever both- 
ers to read — and glances at the head- 
lines. As far as he can determine, noth- 
ing cataclysmic has occurred during 
the night. No war. No earthquake. 
The nearest active volcano several 
hundred miles northward. He lets go of 
the paper, rubs his eyes, and thinks 
seriously about a jump. But to when? 
The previous night in order to obtain a 
shade more rest? But what about the 
girl? Sweet young Kim? Another stab 
at her is not out of the question. The 
further she recedes into the mists of the 
past, the less overwhelming her defici- 
encies appear. And the two Altman 
movies? Pretentious, yes, but not unin- 
teresting; he could watch them again, 
couldn't he? Or how about two weeks 
ago, dinner with friends, when his 
usual flowing wit emerged rather flat, 
a Keimedy joke uttered before he dis- 
covered that the wife was serving as 
county campaign coordinator for Sen- 
ator Ted? Or last year when he went so 
far as to lay marriage plans before 
backing out at the last moment and 
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conducting a major revision, wiping 
the future Mrs. Katzman totally from 
his life? He had been in love with her 

— hadn't he? Was another attempt at 
matrimony really such a wild idea? 
Hell, there was so much that could be 
changed — perhaps ought to be chang- 
ed. And why stop there? Why not un- 
dertake a full-scale jump? Kill Wittgen- 
stein again and this time do it in such a 
way that he would never be suspected 
of the deed. How about blonde Mich- 
elle for a piece of tail — or even a wife? 
Now that would be the ultimate irony 

— the ultimate perfection. And it 
could be arranged. Christ, with all of 
time at his beck and hail anything — 
everything — could be arranged. The 
seriousness with which he entertains 
these thoughts disturbs him. Standing 
hastily, he races into the back bed- 
room, sits down in front of the type- 
writer, switches it on, inserts paper. He 
makes his living as a writer of erotic lit- 
erature. He begins to compose a new 
book — a case history of modem per- 
versions. Halfway down the first page, 
he is absolutely convinced that he has 
written this book before. He kills an 
hour searching his files, finding noth- 
ing. By the time he gets back to the 
typewriter, inspiration has fled. He 
had no alternative now but to jump. 
Beginning anew, he composes a wholly 
different book, a novel with a Lesbian 
theme. Write what you know. They 
taught him that in school. No wonder 
he dropped out in the middle of his 
junior year. 


hy isn't Katsman a wealthy, 
powerful man? 

WeU, he could be of course, and 
briefly in the past he has flirted with all 
the obvious possibilities. A glance at 
the afternoon stock market quotations, 
a leap back through time, some wise 
investments. An afternoon spent 
watching the Kentucky Derby on tv, 
then back to the week before and a 
visit to his neighborhood bookmaker. 
The Pirates over the Orioles in the '79 
series, four games to three. But what 
would be the point? His writings bring 
in more than enough money to support 
his modest habits. As for power, well, 
as far as he can see he already has that. 
The power to control his own destiny. 
How many people — no matter how 
rich — can claim that? Besides, the 
amassing of wealth and power would 
necessitate a considerable investment 
of time. Stocks do not often rise 
dramatically in a few short days. In 
order to build up a real fortime, he 
would have to spend endless weeks 
and months reliving the same old shit. 
Not that he hasn't placed an occasional 
bet. But it has never become an obses- 
sion. Katzman is very much a child of 
his time — the 1970's. Time or News- 
week could do a cover piece on his 
mind-set. To Katzman only his per- 
sonal self is truly of supreme interest — 
and consequence. The one goal in his 
life remains to live as perfect and satis- 
fying an existence as possible within 
the fluctuating boundaries of his own 
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personhood. And that, he finnly be- 
lieves, he has done. Not that he has any- 
thing with which to compare it. There 
is no way of knowing how he might 
have turned out without the gift of 
revising. For all he knows he might 
now be dead. Crushed by a falling me- 
teorite. He might also be rich and 
famous. Suddenly, for no apparent 
reason, he feels miserably depressed. 
Maybe it really is time to sweep aside 
the book of his life until now and begin 
again. But why? 

6 

is writing career, upon which he 
embarked after quitting coUege, has 
gone decently. In the beginning his 
publishers paid him a meager $250 per 
book and now it is up to a cool grand. 
He never rewrites a single word and 
has never used his real name. He has 
written well over a hundred books 
without making the slightest ripple in 
the vast pool of world literature. Ex- 
cept once, two years ago, when the 
crusading prosecuting attorney of 
Pickham County, Illinois, seized one 
of his books and declared it obscene. 
The case never came to trial and the 
only real fallout occurred when his 
name leaked out and a local radio sta- 
tion called and invited him to appear 
on a talkshow. Those fifteen minutes 
on the air turned out to be the longest 
of his life. Once again Katzman was 
thankful for the fact that he never 
wanted to be rich and powerful. The 
rich and powerful are expected to 

IM 


speak for the ages. Katzman consumed 
a full three months speaking for fifteen 
minutes, minus commercial breaks. 
Live and unrehearsed: the Tom Drum- 
mond Show. Christ, he ended up revis- 
ing some of his answers twenty and 
thirty times. In the end, still dissatified, 
he threw up his hands, jumped back a 
fuU day in time, waited for the station 
to call and refused to answer the 
phone. He has come to realize that his 
own life is sufficiently complex; he 
cannot possibly cope with the strain of 
the ages. 

H I 

e is just finishing his third cup of 
coffee when someone taps softly on the 
front door. To Katzman's vast surprise 
the tapper turns out to none other than 
Anna Ramana. She is dressed in a tight 
velour blouse and blue fashion jeans. 
Fixing him with a smile of madonna- 
like effulgence, she says, came to 
apologize for what happened this morn- 
ing and to bring you this." From be- 
hind her back she reveals a copy of the 
afternoon newspaper. "Fair is fair," she 
says. 

For a moment Katzman is literally 
struck dumb. This event has come ut- 
terly without advance warning and he 
has absolutely nothing prepared for 
the occasion. His skin breaks out in a 
prickly sweat. Panic tempts him to 
jump immediately and ignore her tap- 
ping when it comes again. 

"Well?" she says finally. "Don't tell 
me the coffee is gone already." 
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'"Oh, no/' says Katzman, miracu- 
lously rediscovering the power of 
speech. 'There's — uh — plenty in the 
pot.' 

"Then does your offer still hold?" 

"I thought you didn't like coffee." 

She winks broadly. "You must 
have misunderstood me. 1 adore cof- 
fee." 

"Then do — I mean, please come 
in." 

She glides past him, bathing him in 
the effervescent odor of her perfume. 
She takes two sugars in her coffee, no 
cream. When he brings it, she is al- 
ready seated on the couch. 

"I've been wanting to meet you for 
a long, long time," she says solemnly, 
as he sits in the chair opposite her. 
"You're a writer, aren't you?" 

"Yes." 

"What do you write?" 

"Oh, stories — fiction." 

"That must be a fascinating way to 
make a living." 

"I suppose it is — sometimes." 

"I was so embarrassed by what 
happened this morning. The way you 
jumped out at me. I was starded." 

He concedes that his action might 
be in need of some revision. 

She does not seem puzzled by his 
choice of expression. "1 think I had it 
coming. You see, my father has been 
visiting me. If I'd stayed in the hall and 
talked with you the way I wanted, he 
might have gotten worried and come 
out. He's very protective." Another 
broad wink. "With reason." 


"Reason?" Katzman manages. 

"Oh, yes. You see. I'm what you 
might describe as a very spontaneous 
person." 

"And your — your father?" 

"I drop];>ed him at the airport an 
hour ago." 

'Then you're..." 

"Alone," she finishes. 

"You don't work?" 

"I decided to take the day off. I'm 
free — absolutely free." She drapes her 
arms over the top of the couch, thrust- 
ing her chest forward, and licks her lips 
enticingly. 

Katzman stares at her in conster- 
nation and disbelief. But, after all, isn't 
this what he has been seeking? None- 
theless, even as he moves over to sit 
beside her, he feels as trepidacious as a 
soldier tiptoeing across an enemy 
minefield. He has planned none of this. 
It is just ... happening. Like life. Like 
anyone's life. Even after the two of 
them have gone to the bedroom, Katz- 
man is still seriously considering the 
possibility of making a final, lunging, 
desperate jump through time. 

8 

s he lies in bed beside Anna Ra- 
mana (whose real name, it turns out, is 
Angela Reboza), Katzman thinks how 
the gift of revision has altered and im- 
proved his life in so many different 
ways. At the age of nineteen, when 
Wittgenstein hurled his punch, Katz- 
man was stiU a virgin. Within two 
days, real time — two months, sub- 
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jective time — that peculiar condition 
had been obliterated forever. And not 
just sex either. Take school, for in- 
stance. It became so easy. Drop by the 
classroom, take the exam, scribble a 
few random answers, receive an F, 
await the review, memorize the correct 
answers, jump, take the test again, 
grab an A. If it didn't work the first 
time, there was no reason not to keep 
trying again until he got it right. In 
fact, that was the primary reason he 
ended up quitting school: he felt he 
was spending his whole life taking ex- 
ams. Near the end he made a valiant 
effort to return to the old way of study 
an4 memorization but even then found 
himself incapable of letting well 
enough alone. An A wasn't enough; he 
had to achieve perfection. Writing pro- 
ved a most satisfactory means of mak- 
ing a living. Especially erotic writing. 
One time he did try to compose a seri- 
ous novel but after rewriting the first 
page several dozen times gave up the 
idea and went back to work on Hot- 
pants Harlot, his latest contracted 
opus. 

"Kiss me," Angela Reboza says 
suddenly. 

Katzman turns, places his lips 
against hers, and kisses. "Was it," he 
asks, as he draws back, "good for 
you?" 

She nods her head against the pil- 
low. "It was." 

"Great?" 

"Yes." 

This time she lifts her head and 


peers at him oddly. "It was super. 
Why? Were you worried?" 

"I — no. I just wanted — " 

"Was it good for you?" 

"Oh, yes," he replies honestly. "It 
was perfect." But that, he knows, is the 
problem. 

9 

t isn't until after Angela Reboza 
has returned to her own apartment 
that Katzman finally jumps. He returns 
all the way back in time to the night 
before and sets his alarm to ring no 
earlier than nine a.m. Even after rising 
and finding his newpaper back in 
place, he moves quietly about the 
apartment, unwilling to work on his 
book for fear that the noise of the type- 
writer may bring the woman out in the 
open. One time around noon a knock 
sounds boldly at the door. His body 
tingles in response but with an effort he 
ignores the rush of desire and refuses to 
answer. What, he thinks, is the point 
of creating a life of polished perfection 
if spontaneity is allowed to intrude? To 
permit Angela Reboza to enter his life 
on her own initiative and direct its 
flow, if only temporarily, would be to 
render absurd every precept by which 
he has lived since the moment of Witt- 
genstein's blow. When later in the day 
yet another knock sounds at the door, 
Katzman is firm and adamant. He 
folds his arms over his chest and winks 
to himself. Even his body has now 
ceased to tingle. He is a man in full 
control of his own destiny again. 
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10 

nee darkness has fallen, Katzman 
chooses to stir. On silent feet he 
maneuvers down the hallway, 
descends the staircase and rushes out- 
side. From there, proceeding on foot, it 
is a relatively short jaunt to the Ven- 
tura Avenue business district. He has 
not eaten all day and his belly, if not 
his body, is tingling with need. A piz- 
zeria beckons to him. Katzman enters 
the dark interior, where an electric log 
flickers in a red plastic fireplace, and 
orders a small pepperoni. When the 
pizza arrives it proves a shade too 
spicy for his taste. Leaping back 
through time, he orders a small sausage 
instead. This time the pizza is more to 
his liking. He washes the meal down 
with several tall glasses of beer. As he 
stands to go, his knees wobble precari- 
ously. One beer too many, he thinks, 
and leaping lightly back, he forgoes the 
final glass. 

Outside in the street Katzman spots 
two movies playing down the block. 
He has already purchased a ticket be- 
fore recalling that he has seen both pic- 
tures before. Last night, as a matter of 
fact: this is the same double-bill — 
Quintet and Three Women — at which 
he met that girl whose name he has for- 
gotten, the one with the butterfly 
birthmark. Still, so much subjective 


time has passed in the interim that he 
decides to give it a chance. Once in- 
side, after a half-hour of the first mov- 
ie, he grows restless. With a spontane- 
ous leap, he finds himself outside the 
pizzeria again. He starts to cross the 
street. Halfway to the other side, a 
shrill, screeching sound like the death 
cry of a great mythical bird attracts his 
attention. Jerking his head, he sees the 
grill of a late model car only inches 
from his body. Through the wind- 
shield, the distorted face of the driver 
gapes in horror. An instant later Katz- 
man leaps, just soon enough to avoid 
certain death. Shaken, he finds himself 
in front of the pizzeria again. Passers- 
by stare at his stricken, pale face. He 
hugs his arms to control the trembling. 
In the street the car that nearly hit him 
glides past. Watching it, Katzman real- 
izes how fortpnate he is to be alive. 
Without a backward glance he turns 
and retraces his steps homeward. 
Across the hall a pale light shows un- 
der the door. Entering his own apart- 
ment, Katzman makes a great deal of 
noise. Angela Reboza, however, does 
not appear. He thinks of her the rest of 
the night and in the morning rises in 
time to catch her nabbing his news- 
paper. She smiles up at him and con- 
cedes that she adores coffee. They go 
inside. 
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We received many letters chiding 
David Tucker for his not-quite-on-the- 
mark September letter concerning the 
correct use of ''thee' and "'thou . " 

I agree with reader David Tucker: 
writers who wish to use archaic English 
— even letter writers — should make 
every effort to do so correctly. Tucker 
sought, in September's letter column, 
to correct George C. Chesbro for treat- 
ing the singular second-person pro- 
noun "thee" as a plural in the story, 
"Poems to Play on the Piccolo." Unfor- 
tunately, Tucker's demonstrations of 
"proper'' usage were also incorrect; ap- 
parently, he forgot that a pronoun has 
case as well as number. For instance it 
is case that distinguishes "I" (nomina- 
tive) from "me" (accusative and 
dative), and also "who" from "whom." 
In each and every one of his examples. 
Tucker should have used the nomina- 
tive "thou," instead of "thee": 

*Thou art a dead fool... 

*Thou hast freely chosen... 

The pronoun "thee" is properly us- 
ed as the object of a veih or prepo- 
sition, and may also be reflexive: 
give thee all that is mine... 

*For hate's sake, I spit my last 
breath at thee,,, 

•Except for thee and me... 

*Get thee gone... 

*Thou seems't to have made a life 
for thee here... 

The above examples agree with 
traditional usage, as reported in G.C. 
Merriam's imabridged Webster's Third 
New International Dictionary, How- 
ever, I'm neither a professor of English, 
nor one of the Friends. Should an ex- 
pert wish to shed even more light on 


this topic, please, do share the benefit 
of thy expertise! 

By the way, please pass along my 
new mailing address to your subscrip- 
tion department. I would not want to 
miss a single issue of a magazine that 
cares so much about the English Lan- 
guage, that it opens its letter column to 
a discussion of the proper use of ob- 
solete pronouns! 

—Jim Merritt 
Morro Bay, CA 

In his letter in the September issue 
of F&SF, David Tucker is quite right in 
stating the Quakers' usage of the word 
"thee." However, there is still the mat- 
ter of actual correctness of usa^. 
True, the Society of Friends used (and 
a few still use) the word "thee" in the 
nominative case: 'Thee is," 'Thee 
has," and the like. But this is not, and 
never was, correct English, as ortho- 
dox Friends would be the first to ad- 
mit. The nominative use of "thee" is 
unique to the Friends (Quakers) and, I 
believe, to a few other religious 
groups, particularly in the 19th Cen- 
tury, and is part of what Friends called 
the "Plain Speech." 

But technically, "thee" is the second 
person familiar form, in the objective 
case. The second person familiar 
nominative (subjective) case is "thou." 
In correct English, one would never 
say "Thee is," but "Thou art." Instead 
of 'Thee has freely chosen" in Mr. 
Tucker's quotation, the correct form 
would be 'Thou hast freely chosen." 

Perhaps the strangest interpretation 
of these now archaic familiar forms in 
connection with religious use (in 
prayers, for example) is one which 
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seems to be widely believed: i.e, that 
such usage is a sign of respect or for- 
mality. Quite the opposite is true. 
These forms, like ''du/' "'dir/' and 
''dich'' in German (which still makes 
use of the familiar forms, as do many 
other modem European languages), 
are used only in speaking or writing to 
members of one's immediate family or 
to very close and dear friends (or 
sweethearts). Thus in religious usage, 
they denote precisely the opposite of 
formality, since they indicate the very 
close and intimate relationship b^ 
tween oneself and one's God. 

— David L. Jones 

Kaneohe, Hawaii 

Also in the September issue, we pub- 
lished a letter from Sherry Gottlieb, 
Qwner of A Change of Hobbit book- 
store, under the heading: Have young 
people stopped reading SF? The letters 
that follow are a sample from the 
dozens of responses we received. 

I share Ms. Gottlieb's dismay at the 
lack of readership among the very 
young, and, sadly, I can confirm it in 
my own experience. I am a college Eng- 
lish teacher and the mother of two 
grade-school-aged children. In my 
freshman composition classes, 1 find 
that only a handful of students have 
read a novel, start to finish, in the past 
year. Some of them aren't even as- 
signed novels to read as seniors in high 
schooll Most of their choices are light- 
weight bestsellers, and the student's 
can't remember the authors' names. 
They don't even recognize the names 
of many classic authors whose works 
were required reading when I was in 
high school. They are much more like- 
ly to be familiar with novels that have 
recently been made into films. 

Mv children are even worse. They 


live in a house full of books but might 
as well be marooned on an island with 
nothing but "Garfield Gains Weight." 
They prefer TV, video games, movies, 
anything that doesn't require much 
brain power or imagination. I accused 
my eight-year-old daughter of not 
knowing how to play make-believe 
with great abandon, as I did when I 
was a child. Then I realized that the 
raw material of which make-believe is 
made (stories in books, oral story-tell- 
ing, creative play with few props) has 
been conspicuously absent from her 
life. She hasn't the patience any longer 
to listen to a story being read to her 
and can't bear a page without a pic- 
ture. 

In short, children are losing the 
ability to listen. Mind you, when they 
were pre-schoolers I read to both my 
children regularly and thought it was 
only the beginning of a lifelong love of 
books for them. It has only been since 
the advent of "peer pressure" and the 
outside world that their tastes have 
become regrettable. 

1 have tried to set aside quiet read- 
ing time in our house, but when I look 
in on the children, they are playing id- 
ly with a Rubic's cube or staring down 
the clock. I have even bribed them, of- 
fering to pay a certain price per book 
read, but to no avail. I tell them (ex- 
citedly) the plot of an sf adventure 
novel that would be just right for 
them, and they counter with a descrip- 
tion (complete with sound effects) of 
the newest video game in the arcades. 
How do they know about these things? 
I don't even take them to arcades. 
There must be video games on the 
playgroundsl 

As a teacher and parent, I struggle 
to infuse a little imagination, a sense of 
wonder, a sense of discrimination into 
the otherwise impoverished brains of 
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young people. Ms. Gottlieb is pro- 
bably right — if children aren't reading 
sf, they probably aren't reading any- 
tlung. I can't help but think that they, 
and we, will be sorry if a whole genera- 
tion loses the age-old arts of reading, 
listening, and, consequendy, writing. 

— Kathy Romer 

Winchester, MA 

People don't read fiction now, 
that's the ominous trend to which you 
refer at the end of Ms. Gottlieb's letter. 
I'll tell you something: I don't read fic- 
tion very often these days. Why? Be- 
cause it's boring. 1 can't get through an 
issue of F&SF (sorry), for example. A 
friend of mine raves about ANALOG, 
but I can't read it,, either. He's a lot 
younger than I am. (I'm 40.) Books 
bore me. Writers are trying to be cute. 
There's no plot any more. I sdll read 
mysteries when I can find one that's 
not cute. At least some mysteries still 
have plot. 

Blaming the ominous trend on 
movies, TV, and video games has al- 
ready become a clich6 — but don't let 
that stop you from seeing the truth. I 
was more caught up in the movie Blade 
Runner than I have been in any recent 
book. Same goes for Carpenter^s ver- 
sion of The Thing. Television is mosdy 
barf, but kids love it. Sight and sound 
have an impact that's tough competi- 
tion for printed words. 

1 was read to as a kid, before tele- 
vision. 1 read all through grade school. 
I remember books as special, fascinat- 
ing, entertaining. I read books that 1 
hated to put down, and 1 was sorry 
when they ended. Now 1 read bool» 
that I put down after page 20 and never 
pick up again. Or, if I finish, my reac- 
tion is "What a piece of crap." 

The point of reading is entertain- 
ment. (Critics and other literary snobs 


can shake their heads, but enter- 
tainment is the main purpose — ask a 
reader.) 

I would suggest that kids and other 
people, too, no longer read today, not 
only SF, but most other fiction, be- 
cause there isn't very much being writ- 
ten that's entertaining and well-writ- 
ten. And I think it's simply going to get 
worse. 

— M.K. McCuntick 
Indianapolis, IN 

While I do not disagree with Ms. 
Gottlieb in her letter in which she dis- 
cusses an upsetting trend among young 
readers, I feel that there are other fac- 
tors contributing to the decrease in 
book purchases, to wit, the cost of 
books today. I read almost ten books a 
week, of which 75% are science-fic- 
tion. Yet, in the past two months I 
have purchased only five paperbacks. 
When the minimum price of a paper- 
back is $3.00, and often the cost can be 
as high as $4.50, it is time to stop buy- 
ing and start haunting the libraries, 
used book dealers, and collections of 
friends. In fact, I have participated in a 
sharing arrangement with other avid 
readers where collectively we buy only 
one copy of each book we want to 
read. 

If someone who is making a more 
than adequate living — myself, that is, 
— doesn't want to pay the outrageous 
prices now decorating the paperback 
shelves of stores (I don't even look at 
hardcovers anymore), how can young- 
er readers with no fixed sources of in- 
come be expected to buy books? Cer- 
tainly in many cases TV, video games, 
etc. are pulling away potential readers. 
Some of the flow has to be attributed 
to the lack of dollars, though. 1 sup>- 
port the attitude that Ms. Gottlieb ex- 
presses that parents should take to- 
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wards their children; but they will 
have to be able to back it up with cold 
cash if children are going to go back to 
buying books. 

— Michael Taviss 
Grande Prairie, Alberta, Canada 

1 am well aware of the fact that 
young people are not reading as much 
as they us^ to. Blame it on education 
cutbacks, TV, the atom bomb, in- 
grown toenails or whatever. But for 
goodness sakes don't blame video 
games. 

I am so sick of hearing about the 
"evils'' of video games I could scream. 
Since when is playing a good game of 
Donkey Kong such a big crime? Video 
games are a fun way to spend some 
free time, help let off a little steam and 
make coping with "the real world" just 
a httfe bit easier. It also helps develop 
hand-to-eye coordination. 

Ms. Gottlieb, if you want to blame 
something for young people not read- 
ing, why not TV? There's more vio- 
lence, sex, and cruelty in the 6:oo news 
alone than in an entire video arcade. 

While we're at it, we can also blame 
the schools themselves. The majority 
of high school graduates cannot write a 
grammatically correct sentence. SAT 
scores are down and educational 
budget cuts aren't helping any. Drugs 
are easy to obtain in any high school 
and a lot of kids take advantage of 
that. At a recent family reunion only 
one or two (out of six) in the 16-24 age 
category did not take drugs on a 
regular basis. Sure it's shocking, but 
facts are facts. 

In case you were wondering. I'm 
21, have a steady job and a car and am 
an avid reader brides being a video 
nut. 

—Amy Gambino 
Princeton, NJ 


I just recently picked up your 
magazine and have been drawn to 
write in response to Sherry Gottlieb's 
letter. Unfortunately, what she says is 
true. I am a fourteen year old, and I 
constantly hear other teenagers say 
they don't read because "I read too 
slow," or "there isn't anything interest- 
ing to readi" Like heckll There are 
thousands of fascinating books for 
anyone to read, but what do these fu- 
ture world leaders read? Teen novels 
and other schlock so nauseating it's a 
wonder they don't mutate into a lower 
lifeform. 

I would give anything to have a 
bookstore such as A CHANGE OF HOB- 
BITT in my city. It's an unforgiveable 
shame people who have such treasures 
in their cities don't support them. 

1 also ache because I, too, am a 
writer, and while I have yet to sell any- 
thing, selling a book to 8 p)ercent of the 
American people, 98 percent of whom 
buy only one book a year, is not too 
easy a task. 

Perhap>s the reason 1 read books 
(and magazines) is that 1 was brought 
up expecting books to entertain, pro- 
voke, and anger me. I must have been 
too far gone down the library aisle 
when video games became big to have 
been infected. What a pity. To think 
I've been wasting my time reading and 
writing when I could have been 
wasting my mind and life, watching 
Pac Man. 

— JohnZipperer 
Manitowoc, WI 

After reading Sherry Gottlieb's let- 
ter 1 felt I had to write. I am 14, female, 
and have been reading science fiction 
since age 11, beginning with Andre 
Norton. Most of my classmates think 
me rather strange, but that is the price 1 
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must pay tor enjoying Ellison and 
Heinlein. Also James P. Hogan, Joe 
Haldeman, Asimov, etc. I have tried to 
like the literature written for teenagers 
and have found it sadly lacking. After 
all, once you've read Frank Herbert's 
Dune series, Judy Blume just can't cut 
itl I have even put pen to paper and 
produced a few stories. However, it is 
a lonely hobby. A lot of times 1 wish I 
could just sit down with someone and 
reaUy talk about authors and novels in 
an intelligent and knowledgeable way. 
Unfortunately, it's still a wish. 

—Angela Savatiel 
Louisville, KY 

Perhaps there is an ominous trend 
started, but I would have hoped that 
the illustrious field of fantasy and SF 
would not have stooped to place the 
blame on the scapegoat of the year: 
video games. The blame should be 
placed somewhere, but don't take the 
easy way out. 

It is more than likely a combination 
of negative influences which have had 
this effect upon the young readers of 
the world. 

I play video games. I own an ATARI 
and buy cartridges for it. I listen to 
rock and roll. I watch television, but I 
also have a coUection of over 150 SF 
and fantasy books. However, from 
when I was old enough to understand 
English as language instead of sounds, 
my parents read to me every night un- 
til I was about five. Then I wanted to 
read to them. Perhaps there could be 
something to this. 

Neither of my parents "grew up" 
with television, and they l^th have 
stressed reading in our house. 

Perhaps the effects of television are 
just now being felt indirectly in the sec- 
ond generation. Perhaps those parents 
who "grew up" with TV did not en- 


courage reading early enough. By the 
time kids are fourteen and fifteen, it is 
too late. Maybe this angle should be 
examined. 1 am only sixteen, and as 
such am not in any position to make 
judgments. 

A word to Ms. Gottlieb: Most of 
my SF and Fantasy books came from 
the library. 1 discovered Fantasy & SF 
Magazine there. Perhaps — although I 
admit it is doubtful — your younger 
customers may have spent their money 
on PAC-MAN and now must borrow 
the books? 

— Michael Luoma 
Hudson, MA 

I am eighteen years old and have 
been reading since I was four. My in- 
terest in science fiction began when 1 
was eight, and in the past ten years 
since then 1 have read a great volume 
of science fiction as well as other types 
of literature. I agree that youth's inter- 
est in any type of reading is decreasing. 
Of the four hundred and thirty mem- 
bers of my graduating class, approxi- 
mately fifty read for pleasure on a 
regular basis. The majority of those 
were big science-fiction fans. I am ap- 
palled when I meet new friends and 
find out that they haven't read a book 
in a year or two. Unfortunately, this 
phenomenon is very common. I don't 
know what the answer to the problem 
is, but I do know that science Hction is 
probably the driving force behind the 
small percentage of youth who do read 
regularly. Don't give up and keep be- 
ing a wonderful magazine; there's still 
hopel 

—Angie Simpson 
College Station, Texas 

1 am a junior at Pioneer High 
School and I have been enjoying 
science fiction for 5 or 6 years now and 
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so do many of my friends. I started 
when my brother introduced me to the 
works of J.R.R. Tolkien when I was in 
7th grade and have reread it two more 
times since. I, in my turn, have intro- 
duced it to friends of mine. 

CXit of my friends, 75% of them 
have read Tolkien's trilogy. And 50% 
of my friends read science fiction 
regularly. My brother (age 19), who is 
in the army now, sends me books that 
he had read for me to read and share 
with my friends. Most of the guys I 
know read fantasy and science fiction 
books, but only half the girls. The girls 
have fallen into reading those trashy 
sex novels. 

Science fiction and fantasy books 
are alive and well in the litde town of 
Royal Center, Indiana. I hope I speak 


for a lot of other litde towns across this 
nadon, too. 

—Veronica Swanson 
Royal Center, IN 

I want to second, and add to. Sher- 
ry Gottlieb's suggestion in the Septem- 
ber issue. She urges that, in the interest 
of making readers of the young, each 
of us choose a book for a child we 
know and try to interest him in trying 
it. She also suggests "high adventure of 
one sort or another as being the most 
accessible." 

Good: even very good. Excellent 
tactic, faced with the child old enough 
for high advenhire but not yet (or even 
if he already is) a lover of books. By all 
means let us seek each a child, feed his 
habit if he has it, or start him that way 
if not. But things can be done a lot 
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earlier, and I want to suggest one of 
them, in a couple of forms. 

Give books as baby-shower gifts 
and as family-gifts at Christmas, etc. 
For a first babv, make it a durable, 
profusely-illustrated Mother Goose — 
a fat one. This looks odd among the 
booties and teething rings, but always 
pleases, and it usuaUy hastens the time 
when the parents first start books with 
the child. If there is an older child 
choose a collection — either an an- 
thology or single volumes — which 
will please that child, inscribing it as 
something of his which can be shared 
with the baby in due time. Parents un- 
derstand instantly how this keeps 
noses from getting out of joint; such 
''baby gifts" are put to use instantly, 
with pleasure to all concerned. For the 
family with whom one is on yearly 


gift-exchange terms, it's obvious how 
this pattern can be continued. 

Books cost money, and there's a lot 
of competition within the average 
family budget. Even book-hooked 
adults often realize how eager, hap- 
pily, and ];>ermanently children can be 
brought together with print. TV and 
all such distract. These are the ob- 
stacles. The working theory for over- 
coming them is this: There are no peo- 
ple who don't like to read — only 
those who haven't found what they do 
like to read. It behooves those of us 
who have, to give the kids a firm, 
prompt, expectant start. The fan- 
tasy/science fiction market won't take 
the only benefit. 

—Dorcas Richardson 
Aberdeen, WA 
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Monica Blvd., Los Angeles. CA 90046. 

PLAY SPROUTS - challenging topological 
puzzle-game, easv to genius levels: two or more 
players. Teams or Solo. Fascination guaranteed! 
Just $3 to: Buck, 1523A North La Brea, Suite, 

180-F, Los Angeles, CA 90028. 

The NINE COMPANIONS PORCELIAN ARTISTS 
DOLLS. Limited Edition $500.00 set PPd. Dolls 
'N' Things, 1019 No. Kern. Okmulgee. OK 74447. 


UNICORN or SPACE SHUTTLE LIFTOFF rub- 
berstamp on hardwood mount $5 postpaid. 
SASE for catalog. Stamping Ground, 616 S. 

Governor, Iowa City, Iowa 52240. 

SUPER CHESS — Rules For New Game. Send 
$2.00, SASE to PO Box 3682, Stanford, CA 94305. 
THE FANTASY ALPHABET POSTER - 15"x20'', 
B/W. Each wonderous letter composed of 
numerous fantastic pictures. Excellent for 
marker art. Wonderful gift for anyone any age. 
Only $2.50 for entire alphabet to Randy 
Howard, 62 Denton St., Brockton, Mass 02401 . 

f ilORHYTHMS - one year chart. $3.50 and birth- 
ate to Microbits, PO Box 15522, Lakewood, 

Colo. 802154)522. 

ARE YOU HAPPY WITH Your Financial Position? 
Would you like to know more? New booklet 
written by a financial planner covers the areas 
you need to know to better your financial posi- 
tion. Booklet only $7.95 plus 754 |X>stage and 
handling to: Booklet, Box 614, Hopkins, MN 
55343. 

DUNGEONMASTERS: 50 exciting new en- 
counters for fantasy role playing games. $5.50. 
Steven Broe, 1776 Nisson Road, Tustin, CA 

92680. 

ARE YOU A NON SMOKER? Tasteful decals for 
your door tell all. Two decals only $3.50 plus 
SASE to: Non Smoker, Box 614, Hopkins, MN 

55343. 

Fantasy-Role Playing Came. For all experience 
levels. VOYAGE TO MASALIMA, a naval fan- 
tasy game of the Land of Mir. Send $10 or for 
more information write: Triple Beam Press, PO 
Box 03454, Portland, Oregon 97203. Please 
allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. 

PERSONAL 

SINGLE? Meet that special personi Call DATE- 
LINE - free: 80(M51-3245. 

LONELY? Nationwide club for both sexes. Send 
stamp. Exciting, Box 324, Ontario, Calif. 91761. 
JAPANESE GIRLS make wonderful wives. Let us 
introduce you to an unspoiled Oriental beauty. 
$2 brings photos, descriptions, application. 
Japan International, Box 156-FSF, Carnelian Bay, 

CA 95711. 

PRIVATE ADDRESS. Confidential Services. Pro- 
fessional Mail Forwarding, Box 561 -J, Milton, 
Mass 02186. 

RECORDS/TAPES 

GREAT RADIO PROGRAMS! Science-Fiction, 
Mystery, Adventure. Free list cassettes. Rare 
Radio, Box 117-F, Sunland, Calif. 91040. 




Explore new worlds 
beyond the limits of 
time and space. 



#0844 Pub ed S12 95 



1651 Spec ed 






8938 Spec ed 


0497 Nonfiction. 
Pub ed S14 95 


Take any 5 for $1 with 

SEE OTHER SIDE FOR ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS. 


6833 The Heritage ot 
Hastur; Sharra's Exile. 

Spec ed 


5637 Split Infinity; 

Blue Adept; Juxtaposition. 

Pub ed S34 40 


MEMBERSHIP. 


5TI6 Pub ed $14 95 


0968 Pub ed $13 95 


0927 Pub ed $12 95 



6197 The Riddle- 
Master of Hed; Heir of 
Sea and Fire; Harpist 
in the Wind. Comb 
pub ed $24 85 


How the Club works: 

When your application for membership is accepted, 
you’ll receive your 5 books for only $1 (plus 
shipping and handling). You may examine them in 
your home and, if not completely satisfied, return 
them within 10 days — membership will be can- 
celled and you’ll owe nothing. 

About every 4 weeks (14 times a year), we’ll 
send you the Club’s bulletin, Things to Come, 
describing the 2 comino Selections and a variety of 
Alternate choices. In addition, up to 4 times a year 
you may receive offers of special Selections, 
always at low Club prices. If you want the 2 
Selections, you need do nothing: they’ll be shipped 
automatically. If you don’t want a Selection, prefer 
an Alternate, or no book at all, just fill out the 
convenient form always provided and return it to us 
by the date specified. 

We allow you at least 10 days for making your 
decision. If you do not receive the form in time to 
respond within 10 days and receive an unwanted 
Selection, you may return it at our expense. 

As a member you need take only 4 Selections or 
Alternates during the coming year. You may resign 
any time thereafter or continue to enjoy Club 
benefits for as long as you wish. One of the 2 
Selections each month is only $3.98. Other Selec- 
tions are higher, but always much less than 
hardcover publishers’ editions— up to 65% off! A 
shipping and handling charge is added to all 
shipments. Send no money now, but do mail the 
coupon today! 

Note: Prices shown are publishers’ edition prices. 
^Explicit scenes and language may be offensive to some. 


tSTAR TREK Is A Trademark Of Paramount Pictures Corporation Registered 
In The U.S. Patent And Trademark Office 

Copyright © 1982 By Paramount Pictures Corporation. All Rights Reserved. 
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SCIENCE FICTION BOOK CLUB 

Dept. GR-056, Garden City, N.Y 1 1 530 
I want the best SF in or out of this world! Please accept my 
application for membership in the Science Fiction Book Club. 
Send me the 5 books I have numbered in the boxes below, and 
bill me just $1 (plus shipping and handling). I agree to the Club 
Plan as described in this ad . I will take 4 more books at regular 
low Club prices in the coming year and may resign any time 
thereafter. SFBC offers serious works for mature readers. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Mr, 

Ms 

(Please print) 


City 


State 

Zip 


If under 18, parent must sign 

The Science Fiction Book Club offers complete hardbound 
editions sometimes altered in size to fit special presses and 
save you even more. Members accepted in U S A. and Canada 
only. Canadian members will be serviced from Canada. Offer 
sliQhtly different in Canada. i2-S23i E 










DONALD KlNCnUXY 

CX>URTSHIP 

xi>RITE 


3210 Speced 


through time... through space 

through other dimensions of^ 
mind and matter... 


THEONETREE 


ISAAC 




r ; I 


0455 Pub ed $19 95 


2592 Pub ed $15 95 


8664 Pub.ed $16 50 


DMGONRIDERS 


-*2840 Comb pub ed 
$26 90 


BOBtRT 

SIlVfWtRG 

MfljiipboR 

^ROMIClfS 


*7955 Pub ed $12 95 


THE 

NOMAD 

OF 

TIME 

Michael 

Moorcock 


9076 Pub ed $19 95 


1891 Pub ed $15 95 


2980 Pub ed $9 95 

/ / I 


m 




1750 Pub ed $12 95 


THE 

riTADEL 

OF THE 

AUTARCH 


Gene 

W61fe 


5223 

0828 Pub ed $14 50 


*0521 Pub ed $17 50 


0075 All 5 Amber 
novels. 2vols. Comb 
pub ed $32 30 


2543 Oregonfliolit: 
Oragonquest; l^e 
White Dragon. Comb 
pub ed $26 85 


1958 IWelve Fair 
Kingdoms; The 
Grand Jubilee; And 
Then There'll Be 
Fireworlis. Comb, 
pub ed $31 85 


0539 Thieves' World; 
Tales from the Vulgar 
Unicom; Shadows of 
Sanctuary. Spec ed 


6221 Foundation; 
Foundation and 
Empire; Second 
Foundation. Comb 
pub ed $23.85 


0430 The Warlord 
of the Air, The 
Land Leviathan; 
The Steel Tsar. 

Speced 


TAKE ANY 5 FOR $1 

WITH MEMBERSHIP 




See other side for coupon and additional Selections. 

THE SCIENCE FICTION BOOK CLUB 


12-S231 E 

^Explicit scenes and language may be offensive to some. 


Note: Prices shown are publishers' edition prices. 









